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which afforded matter to fill other volumes, and which were ap- 
pealed to ns authorities in lawsuits, oceasioning disputes about 
words, Jurisprudence had not yet been reduced to a science; 
every legal controversy, however absurd its origin, found a support 
in some dogma, and the greatest talent as well as the success of a 
lawyer, was supposed to consist in the use of logal subtleties. 
When it is remembered that the body of the law is the work of 
twenty centuries, and what and who were the legislators, how 
various the constitutions of the State, what were the necessities of 
princes, and the circumstances of the people, it is easy to compro- 
hond tho impossibility of consistent rules of justice, and a common 
perception of duties and rights proceeding from such discordant 
sources. 

Such was the state of the laws. The tribunals were the same 
as in the reign of Charles; but the royal authority, whieh, al- 
though not defined in the written laws, was always exercised, 
disturbed and altered existing rules, conferred new powers, or 
withdrow those alroady given, and diminished or increased them 
at the royal pleasure; now judges were often added to the ordi- 
nary, new tribunals instituted, and new forms and proces pre- 
scribed by the favour of the king, or only as an exercise of des- 
potic power, whence the terma minvstri aggiunti and rimedii 
straordinarii,’ well known in the history of the Neapolitan courts 
of law, From those judges and laws descended long and intricate 
cases, which were so protracted, that in the cause between... , 
and... . sixty-seven years elapsed before it could be settled to 
what tribunal the case was amenable. There wax no accurity that 
a verdict would be fulfilled, as it could bo set aside by an appeal 
to a higher authority : forensic quibbles (which were, however, 
called legal remedies), and still more frequently the royal will, 
which was almost a law above the laws, suspended the course of 
some, accelerated others, abolished past verdicts, and created new. 
By such irregular proceedings, a trial was not a necessary concate- 
nation of legal acts, but an aggregate of fucts, varying according 
to the caprices of fortune or the royal will, 

The state of the criminal judicature was even worse than the 
civil. Trinls were conducted by secret inquiry ; the Sorivant? 


1 See Note, vol. i. p. 22. 
ie 
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soner, Captain Galban, should be hung. The blind eubmiseion of 
the judges to the arbitrary bidding of the sovereign, was the worst 
among the numerous faults in Neapolitan legislation. 

T shall now describe the burdens imposed by the Exchequer, 
and what effect they had upon the national wealth. The princi- 
pal impoats were the capitation tax, called di once a fuoco ;* a 
governmont tax upon the communes, and levied according to the 
number of persous contained in cach family ; the arrendamenti? or 
duties laid upon articles of consumption (which duties having most 
of thom boon sold, the benefits arising from an increased population 
or a grontor demand for long, were turned to private advan- 
tage) ; the predial tax, called the tithe, which was unfairly assessed, 
because ding upon voluntary statements, and favouring the 
church lands, while wholly excluding the royal and feudal domains 
The barons paid their anvient tribute, callod the Adoa, the Rilevio,*® 
and the Cavallo Montato,* which were small in amount, and bore 
no proportion to the common taxes The king drew his revenue 
from the royal domains, and (as a part of them) from the Foggia 
(to which I shall revert when treating of the Tavoliore in Puglia), 
besides from numorous offices for tale, not even excepting those of 
justice, Thus by ignoring all the principles of taxation and equa- 
lity among the ratepayers, and distributing many of the public 
burdens by caprice or favour, or withdrawing them without cause, 
sixty millions of ducats were annually poured into the royal treasury. 

'y rernained almost inalienable in a few hands, by feudal 

rights, primogeniture, and entail, or because claimed by th 
or corporations; therefore monasteries, bishoprics, baronic 
commensle® were wealthy, while all else were poor. The indi 
arta were few, the abundance of natural produots diminished by the 


+ Divonce w fuoeo, ‘Thin once oF ounce 
‘was tho kopposed weight ofthe money pai 
for the tax; and the fuoeo, tire or hearth, 


‘vay ascomstion exprenaion to signify a houve 
ot fara 


¥ Geo Note, vol- i pe 12%. 
* Sco Noto, woul. p. 133 
* Caralla Montato, The nobles were 
formerly always obliged te have a horxe itn 
readinoss for the uso ofthe royal funily : 


‘which obligation hn boon eoertanted to « 
fixod sum of money or fino, 

* Commendde. Uenstices bold ku com 
mencam tll a propor pastor by provided. 
‘This may bo temporary or perpetual, and 
the commend hero alluded to were lay and 
secclesinstical beneflocs attached to the dig- 
nity of commaniler in the orders of knight. 
hhood, and to a dignity of equal rane and 
priviloge among the clergy. 
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voice of the people summoned to meetin parliament ; but this poli- 
tical institution, not being on a par with the rest, proved mischicvous. 
Such disorderly assemblies of the low populace, of serfs, the poor 
and idle, are apt to mislead, and are only a semblance of freedom. 
‘The accounts were tardily or never given in ; public property was 
defrauded, and the auditors gave a false estimate, either because a 
party to the fraud, or because afraid of vengeance from those im- 
plicated. There was no kind of administration either in the dis- 
tricts or provinces; but a supreme tribunal of auditors in Naples, 
called La Regia Camera (the royal chamber), who were totally 
ignorant of the sources whence the money was derived, examined 
into tho municipal accounts at their lcisure, Thus defective was 
the systern of administration throughout the whole kingdom 

From what has been already related of the army, the reader will be 
enabled clearly to comprehend the history and condition of the war 
#0 far asit concerned Naplos. This kingdom forms the extreme south 
of Italy ; it is bounded on three sides by the sea, and on the fourth 
is united to the mainland: Sicily would form its citadel, if eon- 
nected by military works with the neighbouring province of Cala~ 
bria ; but it is separated by a barren coast, by the stormy channel 
of the Faro, and by the animosity of its inhabitants. The geo- 
graphical formation of the kingdom presents no means of escape, 
when attacked ; the struggle and the combat are alike mortal ; 
and thus in ancient as well as modern warfare, the contest has 
beon equally desperate ; and carried on not only by a city, a sea- 
port town, or province, but by the whole kingdom at once. The 
fate of the Government and of the State, the lives and fortunes of 
the inhabitants have always been decided by arms; the mass of 
the people, therefore, aware of the great perils to which they are 
exposed, have commonly sought safety by a surrender to the 
enemy ; # self-interested conduct which, though sheer madness 
and suicide, is natural in an ignorant population, accustomed to 
servitudo, and unfortunate in having more to hope than to fear 
from a chango of government, 

‘Thus it was, that in the wara of Naples, which were always 
excited or supported by political factions, the soldier, who was at 
the same time the adherent of a party in the State, saw the euffor- 
ings of a prison, exile, and execution, added to the dangers of the 
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fight; and even where he despised the honourable dangers of war, 
he dreaded the infamy which followed in its train; since it is 
natural in man to fear that which it is out of his power to escape or 
revenge. Further, let it be remembered, that the balance of power 
in governments, is tyranny for tho people ; and that the foreign army 
which had reached the confines of Naples, was already dominant 
in Italy, and had conquered nations and kings by its arms and 
name, To have enabled us to prolong the war, we should have 
had at least fortresses upon the frontiors, internal lines of defence, 
and all the obstacles invented by art ; whilst, in place of this, the 
frontiers were left exposed, and the kingdom unprotected from the 
Tronto to the Faro. 

These geographical and statistical details may help to explain 
some of the events in our recent history, which may appear sur- 
prising to the ignorant: for the Neapolitans, though intrepid in 
duels, and bold in faction, want courage when engaged in regular 
warfare in defence of their country; the same men who displayed so 
much valour in Spain, Germany, and Russia, were panicstricken in 
Italy, and took to flight upon the Garigliano and Tronto: but on 
the Dwina and Tagus they were only soldiers, whereas in [taly 
they belonged to a faction, and therefore abandoned their stand- 
ard on the fronticrs to return home. When there, as no faculty of 
body or soul could enable them to escape the researches of the 
police, or the fury of tyrants, confidence in their own powers 
was succeeded by hesitation, fear, caution, and flight. Those who 
dread shame more than the prison or scaffold, do not form a majority 
in any army, and euch virtue, where it exists, ie rare, and doomed 
to suffer ; it may receive a passing tribute of praise, but is soon 
forgotten, swept along in the common disaster and ruin. 

What has been told in this chapter may lead the reader to infer 
that the social condition of Naples in 1805, was barbarous, and 
better fitted for a despotic than a free constitution of government ; 
but, on the other hand, when he remembers the prodigies of valour 

in the cause of liberty in 1799, and the distinguished 
‘men of that time, the humiliation of the Papal power, and the 
blow given to pene pe kat la perceive that such a people 
were ripe for a higher destiny. 

‘These opposite views, both “cornech, yet both erroneous, may be 
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explained by the recollection that the good reign of Charles, and 
the better reign of Fordinand up to 1790, with the reforming 
genius of the last century, had led tho ministers of the Crown 
and the educated classes to higher idens of political liberty ; but 
these ideas were above the comprehension of the mass of the 


people. 

After 1790, a change took place in the king, who, terrified by 
the revolution in France, and suspicious of reforms in the State, 
governed tyrannically ; but the people continued to advance, and 
although Ferdinand used terrible severities towards men of the 
noblest characters, and many periehed in the wars, or were exo- 
cuted, still civilisation was spreading, and the desire for botter laws 
had inereased. 

Society was never more dislocated than in Naples in the com- 
mencemont of the nineteenth century, when the powor of the king 
waa unlimitod, yet oxercised without any ultimate aim, not even 
that of tyranny, as ho wanted foreo of character to compass his 
end ; when men of learning were despised, without hope, and their 
words disbelieved, while the people were not the less slaves because 
unfitted for obedience; when the class of nobles was unruly and 
weak ; neither forming an aristocracy, nor yet included in the 
people, and when the factions of 1799 were rebellious to the laws, 
rapacious, powerful to destroy, yet powerless to create. It was 
therefore impossible to restore order in the State through its own 
elements; a new king and a new kingdom were needed, and 
events of sufficient importance to absorb civil strife, and present 
one common aim for which to labour and to hope. 
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By this convention, Pescarn and Capua were given over to the 
Prench ; Civitella (which, by the courage of its commander, Colonel 
Woed, refused to submit) was besieged a few days, and blockaded 
during threo montha, whon it only surrendered from being reduced 
to the last distress from want of provisions, and the conquerors 
levelled the walls to the ground. Gacta prepared for defence ; for 
the Prince of Philipstadt, who held the command, had replied to 
the regents, that in disoboying thoir orders, he obeyod those which 
proceeded from a higher authority, as well as the rules of military 
honour, 


On the 14th Pebruary, the first French battalions occupied the 
city; but the effect of the magnificent preparations for their en- 
trance—the military music, costumes, and banners—was spoiled by 
violent rain. The same tempest obliged sever ships to retura into 
harbour, which the day before had left for Sicily, laden with wealth, 
and with persona, who, either conscious of their evil deserts, or from 
attachment to the Bourbons, from fear, mortification, or ambition, 
had flod from their country. The bad reputation of some among 
thom, and the ill fortune of all, caused thom to be thrawn into 
prison as soon as the police had them in their power. 

That same day the Marquis Vanni dicd by his own hand, ‘The 
son of respectable parents, but tompted on by evil ambition, he 
first acted the part of a State informer, and next became a cruel 
inquisitor and unjust judge. His evil deeds, which had procured 
him power, titles, and wealth, finally led to his being shunned and 
despised ; and on the approach of the French army, ho wished to 
escape into Sicily: he therefore reminded the queen of his ser- 

i a refused 


Stung by such ingratitude ‘and weary of life, he waited 

of the enemy in the city, and after writing as follows, 

to his lifo:—* The ingratitude of a porfidious court, tho. 

of a terrible enemy, the want of an asylum, have determined me 
to take away my life, which is now a burden tome May) 


‘example serve a8 a warning to all other State inquisitora” 
admonition, which would have done honour to the writer, had it 
not been prompted by despair. 

The death of Vanni leads me to mention two other cases. 
Guidobaldi, alarmed by the entrance of the French, maltreated, 
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and thrown into prison, obtained permission, in reply to his en- 
treaties, and in pity to his age, to live, confined within the pre~ 
cincta of a small village of the Abruzzi, his native place, but which 
possessed no attractions for him, as he had left it in infancy, and 
his family, his homo, all his possessions, and the associations of his 
life, wero elsowhere ; he continued to reside there a short time, as 
in a prison, and died miserably, 

The forocious Speciale had acted in 1799 with even greater 
eruclty than Guidobaldi. He was living despised in Sicily, his 
native country, when, his intellect boing disordered by a troubled 
conscience, he became a furious maniac towards the end of his life, 
and suffered all the pain and insults to which those in that un- 
happy state are exposed: so much public odium followed him to 
the grave, that his near relations, ashamed of being connected with 
him, concealed their tears, and did not venture to wear mourning. 

On the 15th February, Joseph Bonaparte having entered Naples, 
received the public homage due to the representative of a great 
monarch, and a prince whom fame had already proclaimed the 
sovereign of the kingdom, Besides the oaths of allegiance, and 
the officious attentions paid him by the magistrates at the com- 
mand of the regents, he received great and spontancous demon- 
‘strations of welcome from tho people, which were not owing to 
gratitude, since he had only just arrived, nor to hope, since he 
ame as a conqueror, but to the fascinations which surround sue- 
cess and power. A king, all but in name, he took up his abode in 
the palace, and styled himself in his edicts Prince of France, Grand 
Elector of the Empire, Licutenant of the Emperor, and Commander- 
in-chief of the Neapolitan army. 

His first edict was the proclamation of the Emperor Bonaparte, 
who, in the pride of victory, and warm with gratified vengeance, 
spoke thus from the camp at Schénbrunn :-— 

“Soldiers, during ten past years I have done all in my power 
to preserve the King of Naples, and he has done his utmost towards 
his own ruin, 

“ After the battles of Dego, of Mondovi, of Lodi, he could only 
offer a feeble rosistance to my arms: confiding in his promises, 1 
treated him 


generously, 
“The second confederation against France wus dissolved at 
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Marengo ; the King of Naples, who first excited this unjust war, 
remained without allies, and without the means of defence. Aban- 
doned in the treaty of Luneville, he appealed to me, although his 
enemy; and I pardoned him for the second time. 

“A fow months had scarcely clapeed, whon (you being at the 
gates of Naples) I suspected 2ome now act of treachery in that 
court, and might have prevented it, and at the same time revenged 
myself for the past, but I was generous, I acknowledged the neu- 
trality of Naples. I commanded you to evacuate that kingdom ; 
and, for the third time, the House of Bourbon was confirmed upon 
the throne of Naples, and was saved. 

“Shall we pardon a fourth time? Shall we again confide in a 
court without faith, without honour, without prudence? No! 
no! The Houso of Naples has coased to reign ; its existence is 
incompatible with the repose of Europe, and with the honour of 
my crown. 

“Soldiers, march, and if the weak battalions of the tyrants of 
the sea have the courage to await you, drive them back into the 
waves ; show the world how we punish perjury; hasten to inform 
me that all Italy is ruled by my laws or by those of my allies ; 
that the most beautiful land on earth is at last delivered from the 
yoke imposed on it by the most perlidious of mankind ; that the 
sanctity of treaties is avenged, and that the shades of my bravo 
soldiers are appeased, who, led back from Egypt, and having 
escaped the dangers of the sea, of deserts and battles, were basely 
murdered in the ports of Sicily. 

“Soldiers, my brother is with you; he is the repository of my 
thoughts and of my authority ; I confide in him; do you confide 
in him likewise.” 

‘The style of this proclamation, and the power of its aut! 
assured the Neapolitans that they nced not again dread the ven; 
ance of the Bourbons, such as they remembered to have oxpe- 
rieneed in 1799. 

‘The first care of Prince Joseph was to pursue the Bourbon army, 
which was retreating into Calabria. Having gained easy posses- 
sion of the islands of Capri, Procida, and Ischia, and of many 
castles, with all the fortresses, except Gaeta, he concluded little 
else was required to drive the standard of the old dynasty from: 
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violent change, he dispelled eae soothed the feelings of the 
despondent, and awakened hope and ambition. He, at the same 
time, formed the now Cabinet, consisting of six ministers ; four of 
whom were Neapolitans, and two French; of the former, three 
were nobles, Commendator Pignatelli, the Prince of Bisignano, and 
the Duke of Cassano ; and the fourth, a magistrate, Michel Angelo 
Cianciulli ; all of them men who were deservedly respected. Not 
one of them had ever professed the doctrines of the ultra-liboral 
party, but had always been attached to monarchy ; of the two 
Frenchmen, Miot, the minister of war, wax reputed to entertain 
moderate opinions, and Saliccti, the minister of police, to be a 
Jacobin, The patriots finding there was no favour shown them, and 
that they were even excluded from the chief places, grambled, but 
Saliceti silenced them by promises, and by an exhibition of his 
power. 

A regiment of infantry was raised, to which afterwards three 
more wore added ; but it is onough here to mention the fact, re- 
serving the details of the military transactions belonging to the 
reigns of both the French kings, to the reign of Joachim. The 
police were next organized ; ist the various functions conferred 
on the minister of police, the decree, which empowered him “as a 
precautionary measure to arrest and detain in the prisons persons 
accused of political crimes," was an offonce to justice, and a terror 
to the innocent; this rigorous act on the part of the new govern- 
ment, though perhaps necessary, caused alarm. In filling up 
vacant offices, and in the choice of those who wore to exercise 
judicial and administrative power, tho claim of prior services to 
the State was admitted. ‘Those who had suffered wi 
king for their liberal opinions, were appointed to the po all 
were required to bear a good eharacter, and to have conducte 
themeelves with proprioty, 

Joseph next visited his newly conquered territory in Calal 
where he was welcomed by the inhabitants from obedience rather 
than affection. His merits were not such as attract the multitude ; 
he had neither a commanding person nor a bold presence, nor 
confidence, dignity, por readiness of speech. He gave permission 
to his ministors (who governed the metropolis in his absence) to 
decide upon the fate of the soldiers who had been taken prisoners 
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at Campotanese, and in other parts of the kingdom ; they accord- 
ingly decreed that all who would consent to swear fealty to the 
new government, should be set at liberty, thus offering a premium 
to treachery, while the few who remained faithful to their oath were 
imprisoned ; General Rodio alone was resorved for trial Rodio 
had, as has been said, sided with the Bourbons in the civil com- 
motions of the Abruzzi in 1799, and having been successful, gained 
the royal favour, and been rewarded with large gifts, and the rank 
of brigadier in tho army; but ho had disgraced his rank by the 
infamy of his doods during the period of anarchy. In 1804, when, 
to punish King Ferdinand, and as a security for his good faith, 
the French occupied the Abruzzi and Puglia, Rodlo was appointed 
by the government civil commissary in these provinces. He served 
with zoal, provonted much ovil, resisted the rapacity of the army 
of occupation, and as is usual with those placed in authority, made 
himself enemies. His previous notoriety, and the recent enmities 
he had provoked, and not his real misdeeds, were the motives for 
bringing him to trial; but ns these could not be the ostensible 
motives, he was accused of having instigated the people to attack 
the French army in the rear, but was acquitted by a military 
commission ; the first of the kind in the kingdom ; a terrible tri- 
banal from whose sentence there was no appeal. Nevertheless, 
certain Frenchmon, who wero more unforgiving enomics than thoso 
who had sat in judgment on him, and (to the national disgrace) two 
Neapolitans of rank and name, feigning danger to the State, per- 
suaded the Government to subject Rodio to a new tribunal. The 
“seoond commission condemned him to death, and in ordcr to en- 
hance the severity of the sentence, ordered him to be shot in the 
back” ‘Thus this unfortunate man had to undergo two trials 
‘within ten hours, was acquitted and condemned, set at liberty and 
executed, though he had a wife and children, past services, and 
fame, which might have pleaded for mercy. All were disgusted 
paeas inhumanity of the proceeding, and it occasioned great and 
alarm. 

Our condition now became daily worse. The island of Capri, 
Which was carelessly guarded, was, after a feoble resistance, taken 
eee bythe English, The soldiors by whom it had been 

© A mole of prnisliownt reserved for traitors 
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garrisoned were captured, and such of the islanders as had been 
indiscreet enough to join the French, were punished by death or 
imprisonment. ‘The island waa fortified and provided with numer- 
ous garrison, and became a shelter for brigands, the forge and 
centre of political plots. It was governed by Colonel Lowe, the 
same who some years later became the rigid jailer of Bonaparte 
at St. Helena, The neighbouring island of Ponza was at that time 
garrigonod by Sicilians under the command of the Prince of Canosa, 
thon new to famo, but whose namo was s00n sullied by the worst 
actions, Gaeta, strengthened by an accession of troops, menaced 
the French camp, while the ports in Calabria, which had not sur- 
rendered, afforded shelter to numerous Bourbonists, who remained 
in thom assisting at tho defence, and making sallies in which they 
ravaged the country possessed by the enemy. The Queen of 
Sicily sent into the kingdom such of her champions of 1799 on 
whom she could best rely ; and these various torches of civil dis- 
cord holped to light conflagration for which the people were 
already prepared by corrupt morals, the evils inherent in a con- 
‘quest, and the vices of the conquerors. 

While the kingdom was thus convulsed, Joseph was named 
King of the Two Sicilies. The decree of the Emperor Napoleon, 
dated Paris, 30th March 1806, ran thus :—By the legitimate right 
‘of conquest, he (Napoleon) having become lord of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, appointed his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, king ; 
he next proceeded to regulate the order of succession, converting 
part of the Neapolitan territory into six great fiefs of the cmpire, 
and reserving a million of francs (240,000 ducats) as an annual 
revenue, out of which rewards were to be bestowed on the most 
deserving in the army ; he maintained Joseph's right of succession 
to the throne of France, but declared the crown of the Two Sicilies 
to be always separate from those of Franco and Italy, Joseph 
‘was in Roggio, in the south of Calabria, when he received this 
decree, and hastened to Naples, which he reached on the 11th 
May with a royal cortége, and an ostentatious parade of luxury and 
splendour, which was enhanced by the gorgeous robes of three French 
senators, sent in the name of the French senate to pay their re- 
spects to the new monarch. But the people looked on in silence 
at this display of magnificence, because the royal title added 
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nothing to the power which was already acknowledged, and in- 
ternal discord dimmed the splendour, and menaced the security 
of the throne, 

‘The French troops were not in sufficient numbers, at the same 
time, to maintain tho territory they occupied, to subdue the 
enemy, to repress tumults and rebellions, and to ropulse the 
assnults of the English and the King of Sicily. The Neapolitan 
Government therefore laboured to increase the efficiency of the 
troop by training and skilful distribution: the army was divided 
into three corps; one was intended to garrison the fortresses, the 
metropolis, and the most considerable places in the kingdom ; the 
second to scour the provinces, and the third to urge on the sieges = 
while to this were added measures of internal policy ; the police 
showing themselves vigilant, arbitrary, severe, and powerful, while 
good laws promised future ity to the State, and at the 
same time the adherents of the were gratified in all they 
desired, and their numbers increased. 

Tho siege of Gacta was elowly advancing ; the azeailanta being 
obliged to shelter themselvos from the fire of the bastions, and 


of the ships, which, cruising along the coast, battered the flank of 
the camp and the approaches. Within the fortress, the number of 
soldiers was increased, magazinca and provisions abundant, the 
fatiguod and invalids exchangod for frosh troops, and the retreat 
upon the vessels secured ; the garrison had not therefore to suffer 


the ordinary privations 

repose, nnd neglect of health and life. The 
prudence and intrepidity of the Prince of Philipstadt, who held the 
supreme command within the fortress, inspired his soldiers with 
courage, and if their skill had equalled their valour, the labours of 
the besiegers would have been more protracted and fatal. 

‘The French squadrons, while scouring the rebellious or refrac- 
tory provinces, carried with them devastation and terror, increased 
by the adherents of the new government, who either from zeal, or 
‘prompted by their evil passions, denounced those of the opposite 
party, and thus occasioned their death. The troops destined to 

Calabria wore ordered to attack Maratea, a walled city, 

which at that timo contained a considorable number of Bourbonists, 

who had collected there, both because its rocky situation made the 
® 


YOR. a 
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place more secure, and because a retreat was easy upon the ships 
which lay beneath, in the aca.of Policastro. Tho able commander 
of the French, Genoral Lamarque, was not, however, to be deterred 
from attempting the assault,and kept up the fight during three days; 
his troops having the advantage, in a more skilful disposition, and 
those of the besieged, in grenter numbers; while both sides dis- 
played equal valour, The victory was several times doubtful ; the 
first day the Bourboniats were on the point of abandoning the city ; 
on the seeond, the French had prepared to raise the siege; but 
on the third, discord, so easy to kindle where numbers are col- 
lected together, caused some of the besieged to fly, others to seek 
shelter on board the ships, and the remainder to shut themselves 
up in the citadel. The city having been taken, and given up to 
pillage, the citadel surrendered the next day, and many and cruel 
were the executions which followed ; for in that degenerate age, the 
humane usages practised towards prisoners of war, wore not con- 
sidered applicable in the case of an armed populace, although 
engaged in a sacred and legitimate enuse, 

Maratea being dismantled and left to its misery, the French 
advanced into Calabria, subduing the land as far as Cosenza, and 
invested the city of Amantea: but such was the animosity of the 
inhabitants, that at the first appearance of the soldiers, the citi- 
zens deserted their cities, the peasants their villages, and follow- 
ing cirouitous roads and hidden paths, assembled in arms in the 
rear of the French columns, attacking the last files of the soldiers, 
and overpowering all who, from fatigue or sickness, lingered behind 
the main body. When the King of Sicily heard of these risings, 
he collected a force of his partisans and | soldiers, who were landed 
near Reggio, attackod that city, Inid siege to Scilla, which had, 
some time provious, surrendered without a blow to the French, 
and, followed by an infurinted mob, approached Monteloone. 
Meanwhile General Stuart sailed from the ports of Sicily with six 
thousand English, horse and foot, and furnished with an abun- 
dant supply of naval artillery, assisted by galloy 
near Nicastro, on the Gulf of Santa Eufomi 


* The English troops worw only 4795; 1805-1810, by Lioutenant-Gonernl Sir 
‘ great majority of whom had never Honry Bunbury, p. 55. 
a onomy.—See Military Transact 
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camp at a little distance from the shore; after fortifying it with 
powerful masked battories of cannon, he provided against the 
chances of defeat, by securing his retreat upon the ships. He 
remained stationary, not to lose the advantages of his present 
position, and because the mere rumour of his arrival was sufficient 
to excite the people still more against the French, 

General Reynier, who commanded in Calabria, on ee him- 
self attacked by the Sicilians and English on either side, collectod 
his troops, to the number of six thousand men, and encamped at 
Maida, in an elevated and strong position, seven miles distant from 
the enemy's tonte; but the insurgents around the camp daily 
earried off his provisions, murdered stragglers, and increased the diffi- 
culty of finding subsistence, besides rendering his position doubly 
perilous. The English army planted upon the burning sands of 
that desert coast, pierced in the day-time by the fiery rays of a 
July sun, and at night breathing the unwholeaome vapours of the 
adjoining marshos, languished, sickened, anit wore on the point 
of abandoning the enterprise, when Reynier, thirsting for revenge 
‘on his own account, assaulted their camp: he had been defeated 
by Stuart in Egypt, and he now hoped to restore his fortunes ity 
Calabria. 


He disposed his troops in two lines, which advanced parallel to 
the English order of battle, as they stood firmly planted before 
their camp; Reynier intended (as he said) to drive them in dis- 
order into the sen, so that their hips might be of no avail: but 
the English, watching the enemy from a short distance, allowed 
him to make the first onset, and then unmasked their batteries, 
and commenced a brisk fire of cannon and musketry, The first 
line of the French was thrown into disorder by the number killed, 
one regiment of Swiss alone losing one thousand and thirteen men 
ina few minutes. Reynior, renewing the fight, gave the command 
to advance by alternate lines, and for the cavalry to attack the 
formidable batteries ; but they failed in their attempt to capture 
thom, and a second attempt was as unsuccessful as tho first, In 
Jess than two hours, the Fronch losses were so great, that the 
general ordered a retreat, and leading back hardly four thousand 
‘men, collected them upon the heights of Nicastro and Tiriolo, 
fetaining possession of Catanzaro, and keeping the road open to- 
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wards Cosenza. On the other side, General Stuart did not pursue 
the retreating army, but crossing the south of Calabria, excited 
the populace to rise, threw garrisons into each place, strongthenod 
the force besieging Scilla, and returned to Messina with the larger 
number of his men, proud of his second triumph over Reynier,' 

‘These events inspired the enemy with courage, and increased 
the rage and suspicion of the Government, The police was made 
all-powerful, swarms of spies and informers sprung up, who betrayed 
the aetsand thoughts of their fellow-citizens, and the most virtuous 
were led to tolerate this infamous trade, disguised under the name 
of patriotic zeal ; while on the other side immunity was granted 
to brigandage, which was dignified with the name of loyalty to 
their ancient king. Thus vice and crime assumed the language 
and demeanour of virtue, and became ineurable; and even the 
basest actions were admired by the faction in whose cause they 
were performed. 

The prisons wore crowded with guilty and innocent persons; while 
the military commissions were hardly enough sad office of 
trying the accused, How many died by 
how many by arbitrary decrees, was unknown, 
possible to count their numbers, The modes of 
various, new, and terrific, In the town of 
city of the province), the musket, hatchet, 
not sufliciently severe, a man was suspended ali 
torn to pieces by the populace; while in’ 
town of the Basilicata, I myself saw 
barbarity. These executions were 
but between the abuse of authori 
the conquered people, the will and cap 
had the forve of Jaw. In the last-me 
by impaloment wae ordered by a French 
‘been imprisoned when travelling 


and the desiro of vongeanco, became d 
foro, got rid of thom in two ways: they cither 


} Por an sccouat of the bnitle of Maida, Lieutewant-Gen 
wee Military Transactions, 18061810, by yp. 1-01. 
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chosen by lot among the landed proprietors, those alone being 
eligible who had attained their majority, viz., twenty-one years ; 
and one-fourth of the council being annually renewed. 

What the Decurionato waa for the municipality, the district 
council was for the district, and the provincial council for the pro- 
vince. The first was composed of ten members, the second of 
twenty, and both were proposed by a majority of the Decurionate 
from the landed proprietors of the district and province, and elected 
by the king, who added a president, taken from the most wealthy 
men and those of highest rank in the kingdom, These councils 
assembled once in every year (that of the distriet for fifteen days, 
and that of the province for twenty), and examined the accounts 
of the sotto-intendente and of the intendente, assigned the propor- 
tions of the government taxes to be paid by the districts and com- 
munes, drew up representations of public grievances ; and after 
suggesting remedies, and stating the hopes and desires of 
the people, laid the matter before the Government. The intendente, 
who held the highest position in the province, was brought in 
judgment before his subjects on the last day of every year, when, 
if guilty of any act of injustice, he was accused and censured for 
default of duty—a law of reciprocity by which the liberty of the 
sai was maintained. 

‘Whe administration of the provinces having been thus centred in 
the authority of the government, a Council of State was found 
necessary, and was granted. It was composed of thirty-six coun- 
cillors, one secretary, eight reporters, an unlimited number of audi- 
tors, a vice-president, and the king. They were bound by oath 
and statute to deliver a secret opinion upon every law. This coun- 
cil, which, if its constitution alone be considered, appears to form 
a part of the royal power, will (if the circumstances of the times 
are likewise taken into account) be understood to have been a free 
and democratic body. Though a senate instituted for the purpose 
of consultation, yet, when in the presence of the king, or brought 
in contact with the ministers, they formed an opposition, or at least 
a restraint upon the despotic exercise of power, The king, indeed, 
ereate’ the membors, but a now king was obliged to choose them 
from tho most deserving, those who were roputed honest, and from: 
the educated classes. Their vote was secret, but as fifty persons 


— 
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were present, the beneficial influence of publicity was not wanting, 
us this does not consist in opening the doors to the rabble, but in 
the suffrage of the many, which is always unbiassed, and obliges 
men to speak truly and justly, to obtain their approbation and 
consent. 

And, further (let not this confession offend our pride), we were 
not at that time prepared for more liberal institutions ; for it is 
the habit of self-government, not laws, which makes a people free ; 
and liberty does not advance by the stride of revolutions, but by 
the steps of political rights. The legislator who smooths the way 
to progress, is wiser than he who urges society forward towards an 
ideal perfection, to which neither the comprehension, tastes, nor 
habits of the people are equal. Lot us acknowledge this truth and 
trust in the future, Many of our countrymen are only 
to receive a small share of freedom, and are satisfied wath it; for 
while some of us have attained too refined a conception of political 
rights, others are not sufficiently advanced for the enterprises of 
Liberty, 

The framework of the administrative system which I have do- 
scribed, wus imitated from the freest of human societies, those of 
Greece, of republican Rome, and imperial Rome under Nerva and 
Trajan. Constantine, from avarice and folly, subsequently deprived 
the municipalities of their self-government, and his gon divided the 
public property between the treasury and the clergy. Julian re- 
paired these acts of injustice, Valentinian repeated them ; but 
‘Theodosius abrogated them again. Liberty of administration, and 
political liberty, advanced together. Tho commons of Franee, 
Germany, England, and Italy, recovored thei c 
vleventh century; Naples had long befo 
municipal council; but the fatal tree of feudalism overshadowed 
the world, and every germ of frecdom was « 
restoration of a city, or the philant! 
occasioned an exception to the 


sembly went beyond what was necessary, for by 
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of superiluous guarantees, they fettered municipal liberty, and 
wasted the proporty of the community to supply the demands 
oceasioned by the necessities and disorders of the Revolution, 
The Empire succeeded ; Bonaparte wishing the prosperity of 
France, gave her salutary institutions, but gave them in a des 
potic manner; for this is the fault (if fault it Fe) incident to great 
minds. To the vast number of regulations issued by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, was now added an excess of energy under the 
empire, whence arose severe ordinances severely enforced. The 
councillor who refused to sit in council was threatened ; the citizen 
who declined to accept a chargo in tho municipality was suspected, 
and all tho offices attached to free institutions wero exercised ina 
servile spirit; the benefits of the system were lost. If to this be 
added, that the municipal property was burdened with many of 
the expenses which belong to the exchequer, it will be perceived 
how the administrative system changed its character and became 
purely fiseal. The municipal taxes censed to be paid cheerfully 
as for family expenses, but were grudged as a tribute to the ex- 
ebequer. Such was tho administrative system of France at that 
time, which was transplanted into the kingdom of Naples. 

Bat with it one improvement was introduced in the establish- 
ment of the militia in the provinces, and of bands of civic guards 
in the cities, thus confiding arms and power to the people, A 
legion wns raised in ench province, divided by districts and com- 
munes ; six regiments were levied in the city of Naples alone, 
whose gratuitous services were demanded for the maintenance of 
public order. The landed proprictors, manufacturers, and public 
officers served in these legiona They were chosen by the mu- 
nicipal magistrates, were dependent on the civil authority, and 
were nominated by the king. Such was the foundation of the 
National Guards, a force subordinate to the Government, yet pos- 
‘sessing common interests with the people, and dangerous to their 


_ But the aversion of the Neapolitans to the profession of arms, 
the fear lest conscripts for the army might be drawn from the 
militia, the dangers of the service, as the brigands who infested 

were many and daring; and finally, the people not 
comprehending the salutary nature of the institution itself, ocea- 

‘vou it c 
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sioned discontent and resistance. The law remained practically in 
abeyance, until after a time a better understanding of its purpose, 
and the necessity of resisting the increasing devastations of the 
briganda, did more to promote the measure than any command, 
By degrees the militia was formed, although weak, and dispersed 
throughout the country, as it was reserved for the succeeding 
reign to augment and completo this noble and patriotic work, 
Wise men rejoiced to seo the conqueror placing arms in the hands 
of the conquered, and the passion for conquest forgotten in a desire 
to promote the interests of the country. 

A part of the Capitanata, called the Tavolidre, consists of a vast 
plain, which at one time lay at the bottom of the sea, but wae eub- 
sequently raised by stones and earth washed down by the moun- 
tain torrents; abandoned by the salt waters, it was in the course 
of centuries covered with trees and cities. Its length measures 
seventy milos, its breadth varying in different parts; the climate 
is temperate, and herbage and water abundant ; so that the flocks 
of sheep and herds of goats find pasturo during the winter in the 
‘Tayolidre, as upon the mountains in summer, 

In so remote a period that the fact would have escaped the me- 
mory of man, had it not been recoded by Varro in his works, the 
soil now abandoned to pasture was a fertile source of revenue to 
the State. With the changes of government, part of it was sold, 
or bestowed on barons and ecclesiastics ; but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Alphonso 1, of Arragon reclaimed it for the crown, and assigned 
it by perpetual loases' to the exchequer; in which stato it conti- 
nued until our days, The pastures were common, the flocks wan- 
dering overthem ; yet the taxes heavy, and the distribution of the 
rato-payors, a5 well as the assessments, fraudulent; we are sur 
prised, therefore, to find the pastoral habits of a barbarous and 
early stage of society continuing to the present time, along with 
the malpractices of the tax-gatherer, and this in the nineteenth 
century ; not cven modified under the eyes and in the country 
of Palmieri, Galiani, and Filangicri, who have so frequently 


* Perpetuel Lenser, Tho condition by stricting the purpose for whiich thn land 
nbich these Teaves were hold from Alphonso was bold, msy be foand i the Seoteb law, 
1, obliged the tonant to eso the lant only Fo Fre. 
Gr pasture. A parallel to this cove of re 
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and Molise, which warmed with Bourbonista, were roused to 
arms by the example and suecess of Calabria. The Terra di La~ 
yoro was subdued by Fra Diavolo, the Abruzai by Piceioli, and 
Puglia by the enemy's ships which cruised in the Ionic and Adri- 
atio seas, Naples herself was insulted by the guns from Sicilian 
and English vessels. 

Conspiracies were continually breaking out, Many officials, 
after having taken the oath of fealty to Joseph, desertod in various 
ways, and augmented the enemy's forces in Gacta and clsewhere. 
Intriguos wore actively carried on with the governor of Capri and 
with the Prince of Canosa; the magistrate Vecchioni, councillor 
of state to Joseph, conspired with other malcontents to overthrow 
the government. A paper, containing the following words, was 
found upon the person of a guerilla chief, who had been cap- 
tured,—* You will rouse all your partisans in the kingdom of 
Naples, you will excite tumults in the country, and point out the 
houses to be burnt, and the rebels to be killed.” The paper (in- 
credible as it may sppear) was signed by Sidney Smith, The 
friends of the Government, on the other side, and the agents of 
police bocame more active and vigilant, and persecuted the Bour- 
bonists. Many were put to death out of retaliation ; some after 
trial, and others from revenge, sometimes because necessary, at 
other times without cause, the innocent and guilty suffering 
alike. 

‘The French army was daily diminishing in numbers, more from 
fatigue than the sword, as the excessive heat of the summer, the 
unhealthy air, and the disorderly lives of the men, caused sickness 
and mortality. When modern Europe therefore beheld how a 
people could wage war on disciplined armies, Spain, and other 
nations were not slow in following the example ; their efforts have 
hitherto been wasted in the support of fallacies, and for the pro- 

tion of their own servitude ; but the time will yot arrive when. 
the lesson will be applied in a better cause. The position of the 
army had become so perilous, that the Council of State began to 
consider whether it would not be neccesary to order the troops to 
assemble in a strong place in the Abruzzi, and there await succour 
from Franee and from time, The king inclined to the weaker 
proposal, but Saliceti to the stronger; and it was resolved that 
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works were not constructed according to military rules; a circum 
stance projudicial or advantageous to the defence, according as the 
besiegers are learned or ignorant in tho art of war. 

‘The investment was commenced in February by blockade, as the 
assailants were deficient in heavy ordnance, and the necessary 
matériel for conducting a siege. At the end of May, the cannon 
being ready, and several batteries constructed at Montesecco, 
the tronch was opened, and branches prolonged towards the seas 
on either side of the isthmus, forming tho first parallel. Tho eur- 
face of the ground was composed of hard flinty pebbles, and the 
land without soil or vegetation ; the besiegers had therefore to 
fotch earth from a distance, and to provide themselves with fascines 
and gabiona from the forest of Fondi, which, although twelve miles 
off, was tho nearest tothe camp. The labours of the besiegers would 
have beon still greater, had not they made use of beams and other 
wood from the houses and churches they demolished in the neigh= 
Douring suburbs, once occupied by nine thousand seamen and 
industrious inhabitants, who deserted their homes at the com- 
mencement of the siege; but the place was soon afterwards 
repeopled, as many voluntarily returned, from attachment to their 
native soil, although exposed to danger by the enemy's guns, and 
to the licenge of two armies, 

‘The trenches advanced, and at the same time other works were 
constructed upon either shore to keep off te enemy's ships, and to 
hinder the disembarkation of their troops in the rear of the camp ; 
thus the French were both besiogers besieged, and sustained 
the honour and fatigues of a double conflict. Several times, tho 
Sicilian and English vessels were engaged with twelve Neapolitan 
barks fighting for the French, and were repulsed with shame and 
injury. Tho fire from the bastions of the fortress was maintained 
day and night, and it waa reckoned that in the course of twenty- 
four hours, two thousand shot had been spent without doing any 
damage. 

But not a shot was fired from the camp of the besiegers, who 
were only occupied urging on the works for the siege. By the end 

~ of Sune they had advanced to the moat, directing the works to 
those parts where the breach was to be opened, which were two, 
the citadel (a great tower improperly so called), and the bastion of 
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port. During the siogo, one hundred thousand balls or shells had 
been fired from the fortress, and forty thousand from the enemy. 
Of dead and wounded there were nine hundred Bourbonists, and 
one thousand one hundred French. On the Bourbonist side, the 
Prince of Philipstadt was wounded in the head; on tho French, 
General Vallongue, having been struck by a splinter from a shell, 
expired on the third day, while General Grigny had his head car- 
tied off by a sixteen-pounder. The rest, though equally valiant, 
bore obscure and unhonoured names. 

Tho army before Gaeta, still under the command of Mazsena, was 
sent, after a brief interval of repose, against the insurgents in Cala~ 
bria, that province having been proclaimed by the Government under 
martial law. The authority of the ordinary magistrates, and laws, 
and civil forms, usages, and tribunals, having boon suspended, the 
property and livos of the Calabrese were at the arbitration of who- 
ever held the command of the army. Neither menaces, nor the 
dangers to which they were exposed, could, however, intimidate 
this people, who assembled in great numbers at Lauria, supported 
by the favourable disposition of the citizens, and having a safe 
retreat upon the high mountains of Gaudo. They lay in ambus- 
cade before the city, and us the first columns of the French 
appeared, urged on by their fury against the enemy, they fired off 
their muskets, and thus prematurely discovered their place of con- 
coalment ; after which, seized with panic, they fled. When the 
inhabitants of the city beheld their terror, they followed in their 
flight, leaving behind them those unable to walk; the old, the 
infirm, and children, Lesa as a punishment than as a firet oxaraple, 
Lauria was givon over to pillage, and burned by the conquerors, 
and with the houses, perished many of tho weak and innocent 
inhabitants they contained. As the army advan other cities 
of Calabria, rendered cautious by the example of 
French with apparent friondship and joy. M 
left troops to carry on the siogos of Aman: \d Cotrone, halted 
at Palme; as the cities in Calabria Ultra, strongly forti- 
fied and well garrisoned, were determined to 

“extremity. ‘The ground occupied by the Fren 
Joseph ; that ocoupied by the English and Sic’ acknowledged 
Fordinand ; and the remainder, which was unoccupied, by either 
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‘The garrison being reassured by the silence, stopped firing, and a 
Calabrian was overheard reproving the child for his obstinacy in 
persisting ho had soon and heard the enemy, when 2 shell from 
the camp, bursting in the air, its light discovered the assailants. 
A thousand shots at once burst from the surrounding points of 
defence; many of the French were killed, and the remainder 
noeped half way, and hastened back to the camp. When General 
Verdier perceived that the city was proof against surprise, strata- 
gem, and force, he raised the siege, and returned to Cosenza, 
mortified and thirting for revenge. 

At the end of December, having increased his troops, and pro- 
vided himself better with siege artillery, he roturnod to the assault, 
having with him Colonel Amato, a citizen of Amantea, and « r= 
lation of Mirabelli, whose companion and friend he had been from 
infancy, As soon as he reached the camp, Amato wrote in affec~ 
tionate terms to Mirabelli, who ropliod in as friendly a spirit, each 
endeavouring to gain over the other, Amato by extolling the virtue 
of patriotism, Mirabelli that of fidelity to his king; but both ad- 
hering to what they considered « point of honour, they continued, 
not enemios, but rivala, Several batteries wore meantime raised 
against the eastle, and after some days’ firing, the breach was 
opened, and four assaults were made and repulsed. The mode of 
attack was then changed ; advancing by subterrancous passages, 
they bored a mine under one of the bastions, which exploded and 
Jnid it in ruins; but when victory appeared certain, because the 
entrance was secured, other fortifieations, blocking up the way, 
were discovered, which had been recently constructed, The nearer 
the combatants approached, the more deadly became the fight; 
now the skill of the assailants prevailed over the desperate valour 
of the besieged, and now the besieged overeame the besiegers; 
but at length the Culabrians yielded to the pressure of hunger, and 
from no other cause the little castle of Amantea, with its three 
rusty cannons, defended by men all inexperieneed i in war, and who 
wore attacked by a powerful army conducted on the most approved 
principles of military science, surrendered up honourable cone 
ditions, after forty days’ siege, without reckoning the first attack. 
‘The garrison were permitted to return to Sicily upon their parole 
for s yoar and a day. 
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A tribute called the Zondaria was levied upon those possessing 
property in the country and in tho towns, The old diroct taxes, 
which were twenty-three in number, were abolished, because un- 
equally distributed and lovied upon no fixed principle. The Fon- 
daria was a tax upon every income derived from real property 5 
and those usages which favoured the crown lands, and the feudal 
and ecclesiastical domains, as well as the heavier taxes imposed 
on certain provinces and communes, were abolished. The tax 
was therefore equitable since none were either oppressed or privi~ 
loged, and it contributed a fifth part to the revenue ; thus, with- 
out bearing heavily upon the rate-payers, it was profitable to the 
State; the taxes were reckoned at 7,000,000 of ducats, and the 
whole revenue was conjectured to be 35,000,000—a statement at 
that time below the truth, but which the historian is not called 
upon here to demonstrate, 

Without a land registry, census, or statistics, by which to assess 
the taxes, recourse was had to various expedients, and means open 
to innumerable frauds and errors A State register waa com- 
menced in 1806, and was finished in 1818, more from the neglect of 
those employed in the work, than because completed, Had a 
little mone time and expense been bestowed on it, the geometric 
register which we require could have been composed ; a fact which 
T mention as disgraceful to the Neapolitan Government, and thero- 
fore in the hope of inducing them to apply a remedy. The taxes 
were in themselves a grievance, increased by the manner in which 
they were distributed, and the rigour with which they were exacted ; 
they therefore occasioned discontent, which diminished as the price 
of corn roao, and property passed rapidly from owner to owner, 

Tho Arrendamenti reverted to the exchequer. The claims of 
those to whom the right of collecting the revenue had been sold, 
having been ascertained, and inscribed ‘a book called the 
“ Gran Libro de’ Creditor dello Stato” (Tho Great Book of the 
State Creditors), each creditor received a bond stating hia credit 
guaranteed by the exchequer; negotiable, and productive of an 
interest of four per cent, though afterwards reduced to three. 
‘Ten millions of real property, derived from the suppressed monas- 
teries, were mortgaged to the Gran Libro, as a security for the 
public debt ; the bonds, however, boing dependent on tho destinies 
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Stato, the administration of the first was confided to the master of 
the houschold, that of the second to a director-general. The 
former only depended upon the will of the sovervign; the latter 
was assisted by a council, and subject to the public syndic The 
State domains consisted of estates which had to suppressed 
monasteries, of confiscated lands, and of that belonging to vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys, and was extremely productive, As long 
as this property continued under fiscal administration, it was 
divided in various ways ; and whether sold, let on leases, or given 
away, it was converted to a use conducive to the public benefit; 
the land was improved by the industry of new hands, and tribute 
paid into the exchequer; now proprictors wore likewise created, 
whose interests were the same as those of the Government, and 
who were faithful to its destinies, It would therefore have been 
wiser if vanity and private interests had not interfered to prevent 
the whole of these lands being alienated, 

The indirevt taxes, as well as the domains, were under the con- 
trol of the director-general; the name indicates what were the 
taxes thus administered. 

‘The seven banks in the city were reduced to two; that of the 
Court of San Giacomo, and a private bank established in the 
Iuilding called Do’ Poveri. The former had an abundant supply 
of cash, as it was empowered to collect the revenue for the exche- 
quer; the latter was scantily supplied or empty, as it depended 
‘on voluntary doposita, and there was a want of confidence in the 
Government; the frauds which had formerly been practised on 
the banks, being still fresh in the recollection of the people. 

Shortly afterwards the public treasury was established, where 
the income and expenditure were entered and regulated by law, 
#0 that eyory credit and every expense was cleared by the pro- 
perty of the exchequer; the bank guaranteeing the money re- 
ceived and issued. 

The Government finances were thus organized, every income 
Yaxed, overy tax equally distributed, every branch of finance under 
administration, and the whole under the control of the public 
syndic. The treasure of the State was represented in figures in 
the treasury, and preserved in coin in the bank, while the whole 
of the Neapolitan finance was registered in one book, and the 
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life-rent of younger sons, were converted into freehold property, 
and all obligations to the owner of the estate cancelled ; thus a 
great extent of land became again marketable. The law of King 
Ferdinand of 1801, by which the dowry of patrician ladics was 
limited to fifteen thousand ducats, however rich the family might 
be, which was an insult and injustice to the sex and to nature, and 
aremnant of feudalism, since favouring the eldest son, was abo- 
lished by a law of Joseph in 1806. These reforms in entails, 
dowries, and foudal laws, which wore undoubtedly beneficial to the 
majority, injured the interests of feudal proprietors and the nobles. 
Yet they were uid before the Council of State, and received its 
assent, although the greater part of the members were themselves 
nobles or barone, Honour be to them, and may this act prove how 
far civilisation had advanced in Naples! 

‘The monastery of the Incoronata, in the province of Avellino, 
was suppressed, as a punishment for having afforded a place of 
refuge to Fra Diavolo; the Government was glad of a good oppor- 
tunity to test public opinion, on a measure which touched the 
consciences of the people; and were rejoiced to observe that the 
act was approved of by the educated classes, and viewed with in- 
difference by the mass, who had already scen other friars unfrocked 
in the reign of Ferdinand ; while these Jacobins, whose hands were 
red with blood shed in the revolution of 1799, had destroyed or 
diminished the traditional reverence for their order, The Goyern- 
ment, taking courage, suppressed the numerous monasteries of the 
Orders of St. Bernard and St. Benedict, and adding argument to 
command, stated in the preamble to the law, that the genius of 
the age and considerations of State economy, made the expulsion 
of these friars imperative, All the monasteries appeared threat- 
ened with a similar fate, 

But the echeme of the Government, although financially useful, 
was neither philosophic nor politic; for the wealthy monasteries 
were suppressed in order to enjoy their spoils, e the poor or 
mendicant friar were excepted, as their suppression would have 
been inconvenient. Only # scanty etipend was assigned to the 
friars who had beon suspended, and they, whose interest it was 
therefore to return to their former habitations, went about rousing 
the slumbering consciences of the people. The policy of that time 
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Pour new tribunals were instituted, which were called Straor- 
dinarii (extraordinary), because they were to be dissolved after the 
code of law had been published. In each of these tribunals eight 
judges (five civil and three military) were empowered to pass sen- 
tence without appeal in cases of political offences, or where the 
public safety was endangered. The old and barbarous forms of 
procedure wore abolished ; a local authority collected the first 
proofs, the procts was composed by a higher tribunal, and the pub- 
lic accuser denounced the guilty person. From that moment the 
indictment, documents, the names of the accusers and the wit- 
nesses, were made public; the procts was not alone in writing, but 
was curried on by discussion, when the plaintiff, the advocate, the 
person accused, and his witnesses, pleaded their cause in the pre- 
sence of the judge and the public; and the trath, induced from 
the speeches on either side, was impreased upon the minds of the 
magistrate and the people, 

‘The judges were an even number, in order that where the votes 
were equal, the side of mercy should prevail. Secret accusations 
were admitteil, if in writing and under oath ; but a false accuser 
was condemned to be punished by the law of retaliation (ler ta- 
Honis).' The people rejoiced in the light of truth and justice which 
‘was succeeding the mystery attendant on the old forms of trial, 
and crowded the courts of justice asa theatre, where real scenes 
of woe and terror impressed them with the dread of punishment 
attendant on erime, and taught them the laws. The right of public 
discussion is a great means of civilisation, little short of the institu- 
tion of the jury. 

Fra Diavolo was tried before a T'ribunale Straordinario, and was 
condemned to death. The ground of his accusation was his recog- 
nition, after having been banished the country as a publie enemy, 
and his being captured in an attompt to rouse the people to revolt. 
He died like a coward, cursing the Queen of Sicily and Sidney 
Smith, who had urged him on to this enterprise. The reader 
is already acquainted with the history of this man; he was 
finally sent from Sicily into the kingdom of Naples with thre 
hundred malefactors taken from the galleys, and landed at Sper- 
longa, from whence he wandered over the country, committing 

* Seo Blackstone, vol ive chap. fp 12. 
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robberies and murders, and would have proceeded to greater ex- 
ceases, had he not been attacked by a stronger force, and been 
obliged to seek refuge amidst the mountains and forests of Lonola, 
Always closely pursued, defeated in every encounter, and foreod 
to fly, he was left with a small band of followers (the rest having 
been killed or captured), and for two months he wandered from 
forost to forest, moro frequently by night than day, in the hope of 
boing able to embark for Sicily ; but every way was closed to him. 
Wounded ina recent encounter, and abandoned by his men, fatigue, 
poverty, and perhaps weariness of life, induced him to enter the 
village of Baronissi in disguise and without arms, there to seek 
repose and purchase balsams ; but some suspicion of his identity 
having been excited, he was arrested and recognised as Fra 
Diayolo. 


He carried about his person letters from Sidney Smith and from 
the Queen, in which and in his replies, he bore the rank of colonel 
in the Sicilian army. This he in fact was; rank and title alone, 
however, do not determine the position of a leader, but the office he 
fills, and the character of the men he commands, Had Fra Diayolo 
entered the kingdom with a troop of soldiers, and obeyed the rules 
of war, he would have been admired if enccessful, and if he had 
mot with reverses and been captured, he would have been treated 
4s a prisoner of war; but Fra Diavolo, an assassin from the com- 
‘mencoment of his career, achiof of assassins, and acting as an as- 
‘sassin, whothor successful or defeated, was a low ruffian and criminal. 
A people in arms ix not to be confounded with a band of brigands : 
the first ure the champions of rights, liberty, independence, opinions, 
and a form of government they desire to sce established ; the 
second is a guilty faction exciting civil war, and guilty of public 


_ After having introduced reforms into the mode of trial for cri~ 
minal offences, the Government turned their attention to public 
instruction, as a means to improve the morals of the people, and 
‘more efficacious to diminish crime, than magistrates and punish- 
iy The first light of Italian literature dawned among the 
Greek colonies in the Neapolitan territory. Zaleucus called him- 

a native of Locri, Pythagoras of Crotone, Archytas was from 
farentum, Alexis from Sibarum, and, in a later age, Enniue, Cicero, 
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tyranny of the omporors, by seditions among the people, 
license of the army, was followed by that of the invasions of the 
Huns, Vandals, and Goths. The first who ventured to revive 
learning, and knew how to impart its charms to the good King 
Theodoric, was Cassiodorus, a native of Squillace, a small city of 
Calabria. With him Italian literature expired, and remained fora 
Jong period buried under the iron sceptre of the Lombards and of 
the Saracens, except where it found a small but seeret asylum in 
Montecasino. Ineed not here remind the reader how literature 
raized its timid hoad under the protection of the House of Suabia, 
how it sank again under that of Anjou, how it was revived by the 
princes, and how it was oppressed under the long viee- 
regal government, It is not literary vanity, or an undue appre- 
ciation of the merits of my native country, which induces me thas 
to speak of past times, but a just desire to expose the iniquity of 
those kings who have laboured to render a soil barren, once so 
fertile in literature. 
‘The vicissitudes which Neapolitan literature has undergone, 


may be partly attributed to the inadequacy of ita rewards and its 
severe sufferings ; for in a period of literary adversity, Giannone 
died in a dungeon? Campanelln was put to the torture, and Gior- 
dano Brano was burnt alive,’ while schools and gymnasiums were 
closed ; and in a happier poriod, if some fow philosophers mot with 
favour, it was ina manner which degraded thom into courtiers ; 
and if academies were tolerated, it was only from the love of os- 


+ Pietro Gianneme, bx 1670, d. 1758, ¥ Tomase Companella, b. 1668, 4. 169, 

Naples i entered the Dominfexn onler at fourtewa 

youre of age. Remarkable for the ymveo- 

‘ity of his genius. Accused of couspiting 

cemsteas of the Kingdom. It waa consf- against thy Stato, ho war piven tines put 

dered to contain ton trong a censure en to the tortnre, and detained twenty-seven 

the Court of Home, and Giannone had to yours in prison, Hy» was finally rolequell 

feok shelter first in Venion ani then in 2h request of Pope Urban vu, and 
died in France. 

* Giordano Bruna, born of noble parente 

at Nola in the beginning of the fifteenth 

remained a prisoner till century. Heentered the Dominican onder, 

‘Wat subsequently abandoning the Reman 
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ment, who inspected their systems of teaching, and rewarded their 
success, An academy of history and antiquity, of sciences and 
arts, was founded and richly endowed, which afterwards, when 
grown in importance, obtained the name of the Royal Society. 
Donations and privileges were likewise bestowed on two other 
academies, called L'Incoraggimento and the Pontaniana. These 
societies aro still revered in Italy, in remembrance of their having 
preserved the germ of literature in a barbarous age, and forgetful 
that, as their original purpose is no more, they now only exist to 
awell the pride of our rulers. 

From tho system of national education here sketched, the means 
of instruction were thrown open to every class and individual, and 
no talent noed remain buried, because the opportunity for its ma- 
nifestation was donied ; the privileges of birth disappeared, as the 
Highest and the lowest, the son of the patrician and the son of 
the peasant inhabited the enme college, As literature was pro- 
tected by the Government, schools multiplied, and academies and 
lyceums were largely endowed, the learned were revered without 
being made wealthy, a8 where princes are too lavish in their 
favours, however the individual may be benefited, the progress of 
seionce ia retarded. Entire freedom in writing, and an author 
being the sole proprietor of his own work, are the true incentives 
and aliment of genius; more orless isdetrimental. But the laws of 
Joseph were yet intperfect ; or the public instruction anthorized 
by the French Governmont, was rathor a schome for political than 
scientific utility, and was only intended to supply the people with 
superficial knowledge; from this half-edueation proceeded ambi- 
tion, servility, and enervation ; whereas the result of sound know- 
ledge is the power of self-government, producing elevation of mind 
and the same impulsion towards liberty, which from other causes 
moves a people in a rude and vigorous state. Thus, man is pre- 
pared for freedom at two periods in the existence of a nation: in 
an carly and barbarous stage of society, and when he attains the 
highest civilisation. 

But however beneficial these institutions, they only as yet ex- 
jated on paper, as the condition of the kingdom prevented the law 
being carried into effect. The brigands having increased in num- 
bers and power, changed their mode of attack, avoided encounters 
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boon engaged in fight, and imitating the incidents of a battle, with 
studied eruclty. The place had the appearanee of a field after an 
engagement. 

These internal disorders were fomented by the news of events 
occurring in Europe. Although the year 1805 had closed with 
the Peace of Prosburg, the tranquillity which followed was only 
temporary, because tho negotiations pending between France 
and England in February, were broken up in May, occasioning 
greater disputes and enmity. ‘The Russians, treating the prayers 
of Austria with contempt, as well as tho menaces of France to 
maintain a pormanent occupation of Germany, continued obeti- 
nately to hold the mouths of the Cataro, which they had promised 
toeracuate, The peace shortly afterwards agreed upon at Paris 
between the delegates of France and Russia, wos not ratified by 
the Emperor Alexander, and the armies of the two nations dis- 
puted the possession of Ragusa. Hanover, having been taken from 
King George 11, and given in trast to Prussia, afforded a pretext 
for England and Switzerland to declare war against the last men- 
tioned power, 

In Juno, the Batavian Republic, which had been recognised in 
tho recent treaty of Presbung, was changed by Bonaparte into the 
kingdom of Holland, and his brother Louis was appointed king. 
In August, Bonaparte formed the Confederation of the Rhine, 
despoiled somo of the Gorman prineos of their dominions, aggran- 
dized a few others by adding to their territory and power, abolished 
old titles, created new, and even made kings ; he forced the Aus 
trian emperor to renounce the name and office of head of the Gor- 
manic body, and arrogated that diguity and power to himself, with 
the proud title of Protector, Thus the destiny of the Western States 
of Germany was changed, and those who had hitherto been opposed 
to France, now turned against the powers of the North ; instead of 
standing insulated, each the enemy of his neighbour, as had been 
the cage prior to this time, owing to the nature of the Germanic 
body, they became united, and associated by new tics, and by the 
peculiar relationa of the bond of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
‘This state of affairs, and the events of this period became later on 
a motive of war to the Austrian empire, 

In Italy, Piedmont, Genoa, and Corsica were annexed to France ; 
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and, by the treaty of Prosburg, the Italian kingdom was enlarged 
by tho states of Venice, Istria, Venetian Dalmatia, the Venetian 
Isles, and the mouths of the Cataro. Tuscany, although governed 
by the old laws of Leopold, was subordinate to the interests of 
France, because she who reigned there’ held the name and dignity 
of queen from Napoleon; and the kingdom of Naples, now that 
the Bourbon race was expelled, was given toa Bonaparte. Nothing 
therefore remained of the past but Rome, disabled and humbled, 
and Sicily weak and menaced, 

These great changes took place in 1806, and before the end of 
that year another eorious event disturbed tho existing atate of 
things, and threatened the security of the now States, and even 
France herself, making it imperative on Bonaparte to stake the 
immense fabric of the empire on the chances of victory and fortune. 
Prussia, on the !st of October, raised the standard of war against 
France, allying herself with England, whom shortly before she had 
pretended to consider her enemy. She was supported by a Russian 
army, which was advancing by long days’ marches to her assist- 
ance, and she hoped to engage Austria, the irreconcileable enemy 
of France, on hor side. For twelve years, Prussia had stood aloof, 
a neutral state in the wars of Europe, expecting to reap a better 
harvest by diplomacy than arms, but cherishing in her heart « 
secret hatred against the new kings and the new states France 
pretended to be her dupe, but waited the opportunity for revenge. 
‘The Confederation of the Rhine put an ond to this course of decep- 
tion, as Prussia, fearing the worst, and France confiding in her 
own strength, advanced towards war, 

The experiment was new, ‘The memory of the great Frederic 
assisted the arms of Prussia. Inthe camp of Jena, the king, ad- 
dressing tho army, reminded them of the great name and deeds 
‘of former times; even Bonaparte used more than usual caution 
when examining the movements and position of the enemy, 
‘and appeared almost doubtful of tho result of the approaching 
battle; it had hardly, however, commenced, before he exclaimed, 


in 1804, but died in 180%, whon his widow 
‘was permitted to reign in his stead until 
1807, 
of Parma, who was made King of Bouin 
Vow. 11. 
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“The victory is ours!” Having conquered at Jena, he disman- 
tled many of the fortresses of the Prussian kingdom, made himealf 
mastor of Borlin, drove the king and his family to seek shelter in 
Kénigeberg, and overturned and destroyed the power of Prussia, 
But the French army was diminished by continued fighting, and 
Ly detachments drawn off to guard the cities they had vanquished ; 
whilst their adversaries were collecting their fugitives, or those 
who had been dispersed, and were summoning fresh soldiers from 
the conquered lands. Order being restored, their courage returned, 
the Muscovite host crossed the Narew, and part of it encountered 
the enemy in the vicinity of Warsaw, where the fortune of arms 
was undecided. In the midst of this agitation and peril, the 
States, so recently formed, were in danger of falling to picces, for 
the new institutions were not yet consolidated, and these countries 
still continued in a state of conquest. 

Such was the condition of Europe about the end of the year 
1806, and 1807 opened upon us with a still more gloomy aspect ; 
for conspiracies against the Government were in greater number 
and force than ever, and produced crimes, followed by severe 
punishments, alarm, and danger; these conapiracies did not pro- 
eeed az formerly from obseuro men, whose complaints could bo 
disregarded, but from men of high birth and position. The magis- 
trate Veechioni, councillor of state to Joseph, was proved guilty, 
and imprisoned in Turin; Luigi la Georgi, rich and noble, was 
cruelly treated, and died in a dungoon ; the Duke Filomarino was 
beheaded, and the Marquis Palmiori, though a colonel in the army, 
wns hung; whilst this last victim was ascending the steps of the 
scaffold, a voice was heard among the crowd demanding his rescue ; 
this caused a tumult, which was of no use to the prisoner, but im~ 
plicated others, who were punished with death the following day, 
Captain-General Pignatelli, Prince Ruffo Spinoso, Field-Marshal 
Micheroux, and Counts Bartolazzi and Gaetani were detained prie 
aoners; as well as the noble Iadies, Luisa de’ Medici and Matilde 
Calvex, besides other respectable women, and @ great number of 
priests and friars, including the Bishop of Seasa, Monsignor de 
Felice. The most retired and sacred spots, even the cloisters, 
offered a shelter to conspirators, and therefore professed nuns were 
sometimes seen quitting the precincts of their convents, and seated 
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set eriminals in the monastic habit, undergoing a 
public trial. 


About this time Agostino Mosca was committed to prison, for 
having laid in wait ready armed, on the mountains of Gragnano 
where King Joacph was expected, with the intention of assassinat- 
ing him. He had a lotter about his person from the Queen of 
Sicily, written with her own hand, covertly instigating him to the 
erime, and another written by one of her ladies, the Marchioness 
Tranfo, more openly urging him on. He wore a bracelet of hair 
‘set in gold, on his right arm, the gift of that samo queen, presented 
to him (as he alleged) by the hand of Canosa, a plodge of promised 
rewards. Convicted of the attempted crime, he was condemned 
to death, and was executed in the market-place with horrible pomp, 
before a terror-stricken and silent people. 

‘Nor were the conspiracies confined to the city ; for they epread 
and broke out in scenes of open riot and brigandage in the pro- 
vinees, where, from the absence or weakness of the Government 
forces, there was greater license. Legal means not proving suffi- 
cient to detect a0 many plots, and repress all these attempts at 
rebellion, tho police treacherously disguizod their emissaries aa 

conspirators, counterfeited letters, and corresponded in feigned 
laracters with the Queen of Sicily, and with the most noted of 
the Bourbonists ; nor did they rest contented with gaining informn- 
tion of these malpractices, but followed them up; and when their 
proofs were matured, they proclaimed and punished those impli- 
cated. They did not indeed invent conspiracies, as was calumni~ 
ously asserted, but actuated by fear and vain-glory, they instigated 
‘and fomented them, where they could have etifled them in their 
commencement. When all was discovered, the emissaries of police 
who had just before acted the part of conspirators, were trans- 
formed into accusers and witnesses; the letters which had been 
found and fabricated were produced as proofs, he who laid the 
snare (a magistrate of police) composed the indictment, and a court- 
“martial appointed for the case, pronounced the sentence. They 
‘punished the guilty, although they themselves had instigated the 
‘crime ; a trick of the police, which is esteemed a proof of ability 
_ by bad governments, and detested as a crime by virtuous govern- 
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ments ; but which is tolerated and thought clever in an age of 
social corruption. 

These severities continuing to increase, the property of refugees, 
of those who had followed the Bourbon king, or who had fled from 
the hated rule of the French, was sequéstrated. This law which, 
in many cases, is fair between enemies, was not always strictly 
adhered to; but it occasioned considerable injury to private indi- 
viduals, while it was of small pecuniary advantage to the State, 
and later on, when the sequestration was changed into confiscation, 
and when property was sold or given away, the jealousies of either 
faction were roused to fury, and new seeds of future vengeance 
were sown. 
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ordinance came into effect, AIL the different modes of gambling 
were exposed to public view in various rooms of a vast and richly 
decorated palace, sct apart for games of hazard ; moncy was spread 
out in abundance, on small tables, a pledge and incitement to 
extravagant speculation, the man who had farmed the gambling- 
house, and his agents, appeared in glittering jewels and gay attire; 
the magistrates were there, arrayed in their robes of office, besides 
a crowd of gamesters and curious spectators, The vice which, 
when carried on seerotly in all parts of the city, had attracted 
Tittle observation, when now exposed and legalized, appeared 
greater and more disgraceful ; the gamesters and gambling, there- 
fore, decreased every month, proving that this decree, and an 
inatitution by which the shameful state of public morals was held 
up to view, was a nocossary monsure on the part of the Govern- 
mont, owing to the corruption of the times. 

The king often left the city for his amusement, or to visit the 
provinces. He loved to exhibit his knowledge of Roman history, 
and when crossing the Phlegrean hills he blamed the folly of 
Caligula’s bridge at Baia, and his cruel celebration of the event, 
expressed his horror at the recollection of the infamous matricide 
at Lucrino, and uttered these words over the ruins of Cumm; 
“ Thus will the monuments of the Emperor Napoleon lie buried in 
the lapse of centuries.” He visited the house of Tasso at Sorrento, 
and observing its meanness, ordered a magnificent monument to 
be erected opposite to it, at the public expense. In Amalfi, he 
bestowed large gifts on the descendants of Gigja ; and in Pompei 
he purchased the land covering the subterranean city, at that time 
only partially excavated. 

He travelled in the Abruzzi, Molise, and afterwards in Puglia ; 
often stopping in citics and villages, to display his benevolence, 
liberality, and clemency, He there consulted the public notabili- 
tio, and necording to their opinion, rowa: the officials they 
recommended, removed those who were unpo; and punished 
those accused of any misdemeanour, ] 
back to France, revoked the appointment of 
an obscure priest to tho position of a councillor of state, and 
ereated the magistrates, as if chosen by ballot; but in vain he 
hoped by these means to gain the affections of his ealjeaky because, 
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though benevolence and clomeney aro attributes of kings, only 
justice and moderation are real instruments of government. 

‘Laws were enacted for the regulation of public ceremonies, and 
others for those of the court ; in cither case, they were made to 
conform with those of France, dictated by Bonaparte, who added 
to the pomp used by the old French kings, a splendour peculiar to 
hitnself, and the arrogance of the camp. But such state is unsuite 
able to now kings, born among the people, raised by the people, 
and who ehare ono common interest and destiny with thom. The 
long exercise of power in European monarchies, the patient enduy 
rance of subjects who have been reduced to habits of servitude, 
the corruption of the times, and the necessity of a reform in society, 
have mado, and still make the office of king necessary ; but now 
kings, who have not the prestige of antiquity, should unite the 
modest deportment of a citizen with the royal power ; for although 
the old monarchy might imply distinction, the new can only be a 

office ; the first, emanating from birth, chance, or for- 
tune, the second, proceeding from election or conquest, the reward 
of merit or valour: the first sustains itself by pomp, titles, and a 
vain and haughty aristocracy, but the last by a power delegated 
to them by the people and aristocracy, an institution for the good 
of society, and a reward for labour and services, Now kings might 
have been an improvement upon the old, if they had adapted the 
office to the times, and been guided by reason, but these men were 
corrupted by the examples of pomp and power in preceding 
monarchs; and thus the new rulers fell, and the thrones of the old 
wore alike ehaken by their own errors: the royal authority and the 
rights of the people wore struggling for ascendency, and each 
faction made use of the usual weapons, rebellion and tyranny. 

Another law decreed that the imperial arms of France should 
be quartered in tho contro of the royal arma of Naples; around 
‘thom the insignia of the fourteon provinces of the kingdom, and 
‘that of Sicily ina larger Geld: the whole to be encircled with the 
collar of the French Legion of Honour, supported by two syrens, 
and decorated with the Roman mantle, surmounted by the royal 

crown; but France, and not the Sicilies, was conspicuous in 
‘these armorial bearings Had these emblems been intended w 
commemorate the new laws, the regulation of the faances, the 
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improvements in the administration, the abolition of the feudal 
aystern, the suppression of the monasteries, and the growth of poli- 
tical liberty, the collar which surrounded the arms was a fitting 
aymbol of these new principles: but the sovereigns by whom they 
wore established, and who might have formed a small but heroic 
‘band to organize and reform the States of Europe, preferred being 
confounded with the herd of ancient monarchs, althdugh these 
wore detested and despised, and the last of their mee. Gold and 
silver money was about this time issued, bearing the effigy and 
name of Joseph, king of the Two Sicilies, while Ferdinand ry. 
under the same title, and in the same year, eaused money of equal 
value to be coined in Palermo. Posterity might be puzzled by 
two kings reigning at the same time over the same kingdom, if 
medals instead of history were destined to preserve the memory 
of that period. 

Yet amidst many errors, the real wants of society suggested new 
institutions in harmony with the genius of the age: foreign wars 
and internal discord only retarded, without arresting the natural 
progress of good. The of the Government daily incrensed, 
while their opponents diminished, and no small cause of this 
double advantage was, that those now in power trusted, employed, 
and gave authority and stipends to the former adherents of the 
enemy, some fow of whom used their now officos treacherously, 
and were consoquently punished, while most of them, induced by 
interest or ambition, served the Government with greater zeal 
than their own partisans, The intermixture of political opinions, 
which is destructive in weak governments, in strong, extinguishes 
party passions and interests. 

The victories of the French army in Germany conduced 
to the improved state of our affairs. The battle of Eylau pre- 
pared the way for that of Friedland, and this last terminated the 
war; for the Prussian army being entirely dofeated, that of Russia 
diseomflted, and Kénigsberg taken, King Frederic was driven out 
of his States, and the Emperor Alexander forced to fall back upon 
Moscow ; the peace demanded by the vanquished was then con- 
cluded at Tilsit, by which the kingdom of Westphalia was founded, 
and given to Jerome Bonaparte, the kingdom of Saxony was 
increased hy the States of Russian Poland, and the kingdom of 
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Holland, by the lordship of Troves. The Confederation of the 
Rhine was recognised, Joseph acknowledged King of Naples, Louis 
of Holland, and Jerome of Westphalia ; no mention was, however, 
made of Sicily, but this omission was not displeasing to us, as it 
held out a hope of peace with England. After the Peace of Tileit, 
therefore, the new States were confirmed, and the empire of Bona- 
parte seemed a decree of fate ; therefore all, whether friendly or 
hostile, the reflecting and the heedleas, alike believed in the stabi- 
lity of the new state of Europe, regarding the times just past and 
the present, as two different epochs of society, with different kings, 
Jaws, and interests, 

Bat those who are highest, are ever nearest their fall. At this 
very time the troubles of the House of Spain commenced ; weak 
in their rolations abroad, sunk in degradation at home, corrupt in 
the palace, where tho reigning family possessed none of the charac- 
toristios of royalty, except the determination to rule after the 
fashion of barbarous chiefs; the son was seen conspiring against 
the father, the father ordering the imprisonment of his son, the 
favourite armed against the heir to the throne, and oven the 
mother accusing her son, while he, betraying a conspiracy in which 
he was implicated, caused severe punishments to be inflicted on 
the conspirators; the crimes which disgraced the palace were echoed 
throughout the kingdom, and rendered the authority of the rulere 
despicable in the eyes of the people; while public interests and 
private ambition were confounded, the subjects were split into 
parties, and all Spain was agitated. 

The Emperor of the French, with his usual cleat-sightedness, 
perceived, amidst these disorders, that the opportunity had arrived 
for the easy conquest lie 20 much desired. The idea of adding the 
Peninsula to his dominions, and extending them from the Pyrenees 
to the ocean, was suggested to his mind through various channels ; 
his army, which was crossing Old Caatile on its way to punish 

for her friendship with Great Britain ; the conviction of 
Lis irresistible power after the recont victorics at Friedland and 
Jena; his supposed security from any immediate war after the 
treatics nnd conferences at Tilsit; the threatening edict of the 
Prince of the Peaco, which furnished a pretext for invading Spain ; 
the advantage or necessity of subjugating these warlike meces to a 
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sovercign of his house, and expelling the dangerous and hostile 
race of Bourbons; and, finally, ambition, and his own insatiable 
craving after empire. His past suecesses wero the ladder by which 
he mounted tothia bold design, so that tho Spanizh ontorpriso, and 
the ruin by which it was followed, were connected with those very 
cireumstances which led to his greatness, and form a link in the 
invisible but necessary chain of cause and effect, regulating the 
events of this world. If every human action, therefore, were to 
bear tho stamp of the moral condition of him by whom it is per- 
formed, we should be able to form a more correct judgment of 
events, since those very acts which we attribute to error would ap- 
pear the result of necessity, and history would lose many of its 
wonders. Napoleon was determined to conduct King Joseph to 
the throne of Spain, because, being of the race of French kings, 
and. passing from the throne of Naples to that of Spain, he might 
thus recall the splendid days of Louis xy. and of Charles 1m, and 
satisfy his own insane desire to imitate the Bourbons. Joseph 
proceeded to Venice in tho last month of 1807, and, after several 
private interviews with the emperor, returned to Naples. 

He bore with him an imperial decree, dated December, from 
Milan, which was more explicit than that of the preceding Novem- 
bor from Berlin. Both related to the continental blockade whieh 
had now become a law for Europe. Those who seek a reason for this 
decree in accepted maxims of political economy, will be surprised 
to discover international commerce interrupted, industry deprived 
of its roward, the value of some articlos diminished, while that 
of others was destroyed, and the works of Smith and Say, the 
compass of Gioja, and the fruits of the labours of Columbus, con- 
sumed on the same pile with the manufactures of England. The 
Vlockade will, therefore, generally appear as a new phase of in- 
sanity in the human mind; but although first suggested to 
Napoleon by resentment and ‘the desire of revenge, it was a well 
digested scheme, and a wise resolution which tended to his advan- 
tage during the war, since it weakened the most powerful weapon 
possessed by the enemy, his wealth. Whe arts of industry thus 
called into existence by necessity, and fostered by extravagant 
profits, multiplied of themselves; and production, therefore, in- 
creasing in Europe, the uew commerce displaced the old, and the 
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means of life and civilisation improved : it was observed with sur- 
prise, that in the year 1815, nations which had grown rich during 
the war, were, for the same reasons, impoverished after the pence. 

In « long and dark night of January, the inhabitants of the 
Riviera di Chiaja were terrified out of their eleep by the bursting 
of what appeared a mine, followed by the sound of falling build- 
ings, and, in fact, twenty-two rooms of the palace of Serracapriola, 
inhabited by the minister of police, Saliceti, had been levelled by 
an explosion of gunpowder. Ho himself, being in another wing of 
the edifice, only felt the walls ahaken as by an earthquake; but 
his daughter, who was awake, though in bed, was borne down with 
the ruins from her chamber into the court, and lay thero covered 
with stones and rubbish, Her husband, the Dake di Layello, was 
separated from hor by the fall, and remained half dead amidst the 
ruins ; they were thrown from a height of forty-six palms, or twelve 
Metres, 


The minister, who had only a few instants before entered the 
houze, hastily ascended to the apartment inhabited by his daugh- 
tor; he was followed by a servant, but the dust and smoke was 
80 dense, that the torch they carried gave no light, and he walked 
along, guided only by his knowledge of the place, calling her by 
her name. Suddenly he came upon a spot where the floor had 
sunk, and ho, with his servant, fell upon a heap of ruins. He was 
raised by some persons who ran from the palace to his assistance, 
but careless of himself, though injured, he would not give up his 
search after his daughter. 

‘One of his domestics, Cipriani, the same who many years after- 
wards died in St. Helena in the service of Bonaparte, begged all 
to be silent; and clamboring upon the heaps of rubbish, he bent 
his head to the ground, and proceeded from place to place, and 
from fissure to fissure, shouting Caroline, and instantly applied his 
ear to the spot to listen for an answer or cry, At the fourth trial 
he thought he heard a voice; he listened more attentively, and 
ealling to those who were watching him, shouted, “She is here, 
quick!" All nin to the spot, but in sueh haste that their zeal im- 
peded the success of their efforts, and their anxiety delayed her 
rescue, But as soon as the unhappy lady was disinterred, she was 
earried for dead into an adjoining room on the ground-floor, where 
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after a while sho recovered hor senses, and finding herself in the 
arms of her father, she exclaimed in broken accents, “Seek for my 
husband.” 

Shortly before, whilst they were still anxiously searching for her, 
anaked body had boon found upon the ruins, supposed to be dead, 
and had beon carried out of the palace, and left upon the roud_ 
‘This was the Duke di Lavello, who soon afterwards was recognised 
and attonded to, when he recovered, and was conveyed to the same 
room where lay his father-in-law and wife. All three were injured 
in different ways, according to the different risks they had in- 
curred. The servant, who had fallen with the minister, had frac- 
tured his legs; another servant, who was sleeping in one of the 
rooms which had sunk down, was killed ; and as fifty-three persons 
inhabited the palace, it was no extenuation of the crime that only 
one person perished. On the morning of the 31st of January 
the city was terrified by the information of what had occurred ; 
the enemies of Saliceti, many of whom held offices in the Court of 
Joseph, amiled in derision as thoy discuasod the ovent. Tho police 
were covered with shame, Salicoti was severely wounded both in 
body and in spirit, but suffered most severely from tho mortifleation 
to his yanity, and from secing himself overreached in that art 
upon which all his past reputation, and his means to obtain office, 
and succeed in his arbitrary projects, were built, This man, who 
as a partisan of liberty, and as the minister of a king, amidst the: 
convulsions of France and of Italy, had boldly faced a thousand 
dangers in revolution and war, now wept bitterly, touched by « 
feeling common to all—shame. 

When the rubbish was removed, the remains of a machine were 
diseovered, made of rope smeared with tar, and wound round and 
round, until capable of containing thirty rotoli of powder. It had 
been placed beneath the vaulting of a small staircase in the in- 
terior of the building, to which no one had access except onc Vis- 
cardi, a partisan of the Bourbons, and an enemy of the Fronch, a 
wretched being, bearing a bad character, but who had been left in 
the place with his chemical apparatus, cither from inadvertence or 
by some fatal chance ; he with his two eons and three pupils were 
arrested and imprisoned, The police thirsting for revenge, and 
more vigilant and active than ever, made many more researches in 
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Lola in the provinces, placing epics i in every houso and over 

every person ; they discovered other conspiracies formed against 
the State, and criminal correspondence with the Queen of Sicily, 
with Villatranfo, and with Canosa; besides plots, meetings of 
conspirators, and atrocious schemes, Many persons, most of whom 
were guilty, although several among them were innocent, were 
thrown into prison; many more fled or concealed themselves, and 
all trembled for their sifety. A single crime committed by a fac- 
tion thus became a public calamity. 

Some of those who were imprisoned, and, above all, the Viscardi, 
wero severely handled by the agents of police. The father from 
the weakness of age (he was seventy-six years old), or from habitual 
perfidy, revealed the whole plot on a promise of pardon for his 
share in the crime. He affirmed that it had been the work of the 
Queen of Sicily and the Prince of Canosa, whose omissarios had 
some of them arrived from Palermo, while others had been acted 
upon in Naples; their aim was to compass the death of Saliceti, 
because they hated him personally, and because he was an obstacle 
in the way of the revolution they had prepared in the kingdom. 
Ho described the machine and where it was placed, and the mo- 
ment they intended to fire the train, which was to have boen just 
as the minister entered the palace, as they hoped it would hare 
exploded at the moment when he passed into the room above ; 
further, how the explosion was delayed by want of courage in the 
man employed for the work, and in what way those implicated had 
‘escaped on board a vessel bound for Ponsa or Sicily. Ie betrayed 
the names of the persons engaged, the time employed, and all the 
particulars of the conspiracy, mixing up false with true, and in- 
eulpating one of his own sons who was absent and safe ut Palermo ; 
but a few days later, when he was no longer in the power of the 
police, and neither under torture nor menaces, but only dreading 
est the promised impunity should not be fully maintained if he 
did not reveal all he knew, he accused his two sons who wore im- 
prisoned with him, and over whom the axe of justice was still sus- 
pended. But this deed of accusation, written by the hand of their 
unnatural father, was roturned to him by the magistrate! employed 

1 ai the magie dence upon which an a:cused ie 
presrenas at recetirte eegitirat se 
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to draw up the indictment, and our knowledge of the fact proceeds 
from Viscardi himself, who, in the course of the trial, when re- 
proached for some falschood, appealed to this paper as an argument 
of his sincerity, and thus betrayed his own acts to the tribunal 
and the public. 

Upon the trace of his revelations, and of other documents disco- 
yered by the industry of the police, the indictment was drawn up 
and publicly diseussed. ‘I'wo of the accomplices, ono of whom was 
tho son of Viscardi, wero condemned to death. Tho promiso to the 
father was faithfully performed, and he passed his few remaining 
doys in infamy. In the course of the trial, it was discovered that 
in 1799 he had attempted to poison the bread distributed to the 
French troops, and that in 1800 he had boasted of it, and do- 
manded a reward for his services from the Government which had 
succeeded the Republic, Although the sentence of those guilty of 
the destruction of the palace was made public, and the procts 
printed, some asserted, and others believed the sentence to have 
been unjust, for it is a condition attached to the possession of 
power, to have justice itself suspected, when the decision happens 
to be in favour of those holding authority. 

The orders of knighthood having ceased with the fall of the 
Bourbon race, the reyal order of the Two Sicilics was inatituted, 
in imitation of that of the French Legion of Honour. The badge 
was a ruby-colonred star witli five rays, and the arms of Naples in 
the centre, with the motto Renovata Patria on one side, and on 
the other the effigy of the king, with the inscription Joseph Napoleo, 

rex instituit, surmounted by a golden eagle, and eus- 

by a blue ribbon, The king was grandmaster, there were 

fifty igh dignitaries, a hundred commanders, and five hundred 
knights, ‘he grandmaster in council granted rewards and promo- 
tion for military merit, public service, and for every kind of talent. 
‘Thoy wore aliko bestowed on gonorals, soldiers, savans, princes or 
artisans: and thus following in the steps of modern isation, 
social distinctions sprang from the bosom of eq ality. The highest 
court officials, officers in the army, the most celebrated native 
artists, literary men, and the first of the no! were decorated 
with this order; anda great many crosses were reserved as rewards 
for future services. The acknowledged merits of those who were 
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first decorated shed a lustre on tho new order, and afterwards the 
order shed a lustre on new persons, 

The French army had now been two years in the kingdom, and 
all the provinces obeyed the new king, except. Reggio, Scilla, and 
some districts of southern Calabria, possessed by the Bourbonists 
and the English. The cities of Seminara and Rosarno, with the 
vast plain as faras Nicottra, garrisoned by both parties, suffered 
more than the conquered lands; for they were used by vither 
army as a battle-field, each preparing leisurely for war within 
their separate boundary lines, and then eallying forth to attack 
the other, Thus the army led by the Prince of Philipstadt burst 
on the plains of Seminara, and strong in numbers, and impetuous 
in their first charge, bore back the defeated French to Monteleone, 
and encamped at Miloto. But General Reynior, having collected 
his troops again, assaulted their camp in return, and routed them, 
‘driving the enemy back as far ax Reggio, and then resumed his 
former position, nob being in sufficient force to maintain new ter- 
ritory, and to invest Scilla, which waa defended by the English. 

Reinforced by additional regimonts in the beginning of Feb- 
‘tuary, he approached Reggio; as part of the road leading to the 
city borders on the sea, four English vessels steering close in to 
shore, kept up a brisk fire of cannon, killing the French soldiers, 
breaking their lines, and harassing the mareh of the army, Just 
‘then a storm at sea fortunately arose, of such violence that the 
ships could hardly bear up against the hurricane; but it was 80 
important to continue the attack on the enemy’s lines, that they 
would not quit the vicinity of the shore, although as naval men, 
thoy wore well awaro of the dangor thoy incurred, nor conse firing, 
although from tho motion of the waves, they seldom hit the mark, 

The wind rose to such a height, that the course their warlike 
ardour had hitherto prompted them to pursue, was now forced upon 
them by necessity ; for the ships, thrown yiolently towards the 
Jand could no longer move frecly, and the galley slaves by whom 
they were manned, only thought of self-preservation. Their danger 
was seen from Messina, off which the English navy was anchored. 
Captain Glaston, who commanded « ship of the line, embarked on 
‘board a war brig, and set sail for Calabria. Tho Fronch observing 
tho difficulties with which the smaller vessels were contending, and 
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that a larger ship was approavhing to their assistance, throw therm- 
selves into the sea, aud awimming with their swords in their mouths, 
were fortunate enough to reach them; holding on by the gunnel 
with their left hands, they fought with their right, and triumphantly 
succeeded in boarding them; thus were four armed vessels cap- 
tured by naked infantry, The brig thrown on the coast of Cala- 
bria by a furious wind from the south, and by the currents, 
grounded upon the sands; and the French seeing it in this condi- 
tion, ran to the neighbouring shore, whilst some of them reached 
the place by swimming, The fight Insted two hours; the captain 
was killed, and tho ship, which had fourteen cannon and a econ- 
siderable number of soldiers on board, besides a large body of 
galley slaves, surrendered to the enemy." 

‘The conquerors, reanimated by this victory, where the efforts of 
French valour had been favoured by wind and fortune, gained pos 
session of the city of Reggio that same day, forcing the garrison 
of eight hundred soldiers to retire into the citadel, which they sur 
rendered on the morrow. Reynier, immediately turning his troops 
and artillery aguinet Scilla, began the siege on the 4th February, 
which ended on tho 17th, by tho English retreating by covered 
stairs, which they had hewn with immense labour in the living rock, 
during the eighteen months that they had kept possession of the 
place, and taking refuge on their ships which lay prepared to receive 
thom, The French found the fortress ompty, and destroyed loss by 
the ravages of war, than by the precaution and spite of the garrison 
who had fled, As no event of this siego is sufficiently important 
to detain us upon the subject, [ will only mention that after the 
expulsion of the garrisons of Reggio and Scilla, not another strong- 
hold remained to the Bourbonist flag within the kingdom, nor any 
further hope of dominion or of the restoration of the old king. 


£ Genera] Collette wins misinformet on Captain Handield, a very promising young 
the whole of thie affnir, which i¢ thue do- and C 

scribed by an English authority © “On the 

Hoth Janmary 1808, the vixteonsgun brig- 

sloop “Delight,” Captain PC. Handdeld, 

whilo engaged in endeavouring to rocap- ight,” however, was of no nse to the enemy, 
tare four Sicilian guoboate which General having boon burat by the survivore of the 
Reynier had a few duye before taken, crow!'—Jamen's Naval ITiatory, vil, » 
ervunded under the batteries of Reggio, p. 12. 
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‘New laws wero passed, idontical with the French laws compos- 
ing the Code Napoléon; thus named, because Napoleon when First 
Consul and legislator had honoured it with his name. It ineluded 
tho civil and penal codes, those relating to commerce, and to 
criminal and ¢ivil procedure, ‘Tho civil which combined the logis- 
lative wisdom of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and that of 
modern Europe, was divided under two heads, containing all that 
rolated to persons and things, All the laws under this head were 
founded on the one true and immutable principle, that numerous 
effects may be deduced from a single and simple cause, Under 
the head persons, marriage was first considered, which is in some 
codes only treated as a civil compact, and therefore subject to 
change like every other civil transaction, while in others it is con- 
siderod a religious rite, immutable as a decree of God ; but in the 
Code Napoléon, it was treated as a natural connexion belonging 
to man, not fortuitous, nor temporary, but deliberately entered 
upon by both parties, and unalterable. The principle regulating 
all the laws relating to things waa personal equality, a principle in 
which tho most strict and necessary justico resides ; for those civil 
laws which really equalize the rights and duties of citizens do not 
admit injustice towards any individual. 

‘Of the two sections which composed the commercial code, those 
which related to forcign commerce wore wanting, while internal 
commerce was carefully regulated, frauds prevented or punished, 
and assistance provided in the case of losses arising from adverse 
fortune, The rules or obligations imposed on merchants would 
seem superfluous, had not Jong habits of fraud, negligence in the 
enforcement of former ordinances, the increased passion for gain, 
and the corruption of the times, made this rigour necessary. The 
tribunals of commerce instituted by the Code, were wisely con- 
ceived ; merchants were the judges, elected by merchants, to be 
changed from time to time; and were provided with a jury of 
merchants The section of the code which was to regulate foreign 
commerée and international dealings was postponed on account of 
the war mania and hatred against England, and it was hoped that 
it would be added at tho restoration of peace, 

‘The penal code, az inatituted in France, waa neither adapted to 
our habits, nor was it, in our caso, just; for though it may he 
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in France, but when Emperor, forbade the exercise of this right 
in Naples, and Joseph, forced to obey, did not even allude to the 
institution in his new code. 

Exceptional and police tribunals, special and prevostal courts? 
and military commissions ware other dofacts in the law. The false 
and iniquitous doctrine that the criminal procds is the arena where 
the law and the accused contend for victory, had produced, and 
still produces the most serious social evils ‘I'he necessary conse- 
quonco of this idea is, that under the influence of resentment, one 
party deprives the other of his weapons and adopts them as his 
own, and in the case of crimes generally obnoxious to society and 
the government, the means of defence aro diminished to the ae- 
cused, and those of attack are increased for their accusers; thence 
proceeded exceptional tribunala If the procds, however, can be 
trusted, which contains the proofs by which the crime is detected, 
it is unnecessary to resort to other modes of inquiry; for as there 
can be only one chain of reasoning to prove anything with cer+ 
tainty, 90 in the science of criminal judicature, one form of proce- 
dure alone can lead to the discovery of truth. After thus enume- 
rating the defects in our codes of laws, 1 shall with more pleasure 
turn to their merits. 

‘Their principal merit ia the right of public discussion, tacre con- 
ducive to the ends of justice even than the jury itself, though this 
Jnst is a moans for the attainment of politieal rights; but justic 
ix even of more importance to the people than political rights 
‘The value of public discussion is tosted by its necessary results— 
public trial, the moral conviction of the judges, and the power of 
public opinion in controlling unjust verdicts ; for with the Neapo- 
Titans, who are as suspicious and irritable as they are wanting in 
courage and political virtue, the public manifestation of every act 
of the government is the one sure guarantee of civil liberty which 
they demand, and not many guarantees, as supposed by modern 
innovators. 

Another and not less valuable part of the code is that which 
regulates the punishments for petty offences, such 43 provocations 

* Prevowtal Courts, Whore cerisineswes —onlinars, the proceedings were diffurent, 
‘wore decide. They were prosidiod over and thire was no appeal From thoir deci. 
Uy @ greater umber wf juilges than es 
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by insult and fighting, which had been hitherto tolerated, because 
the lowor orders were degraded by the harsh vicerogal government, 
by foudal customs, and the separation of classes. But the desire 
for equality, which was now at its height, the abolition of the feu- 
dal system, and the elevation to the throne of kings who were men 
of the people, forbade the continuance of these practices Laws, 
called correctional, were intended for their suppression, and estab- 
lished a kind of censorship which would have been too severe in 
enlightened times, but which in an age of corruption appeared 
lenient, and tended to the purification of morals. 

With rogard to the regulation of civil procedures, to which, for 
the sake of brevity, Ladd the law respecting tho appointments of 
magistrates, the defects lay in too avaricious and financial a spirit, 
too Yast an accumulation of acts relating to trials, and too great a 
length of time assigned for their continuance, Its merits were, 
that equal competition was secured, justice attendod to on the spot, 
property ascertained by a public register of deeds and mortgages, 
the march of justice never interrupted, the independence of the 
magistrates maintained, and a supreme magistracy instituted, called 
tho Court of Casuation, which supported and guaranteed the per- 
formance of the laws. This result of the new views of philosophy 
and legislation is of itself a sufficient proof of the superiority of our 
age over the last, 

Tribunals for the administration of the public money were or- 
ganized. A council, under the Intendente (consiglio d'intendenza), 
was appointed in every provinee, and a judge, ealled Magistrate dé 
prima istanza,' appointed to try allsuch cases. The royal court of 
audit revised the decisions of the council of the Zntendeate in 
somo suits, and tried others in the first instance. An appeal was 
allowed from the decisions of both the couneil of the Intendente 
and of the court of andit, to the Council of State. Though the 
laws of justice respecting these cases were the same as the code of 
common law, the proceedings were different, tending to favour per 
sons and things belonging to tho administration; hence they had 
all the character and dofocts of exceptional tribunals, which may 
be tolerated in a now State, where the agents of the executive 

+ Magiatrato di prima intanza, before whom o oan wae first brought, but from whee 
decision an appoal could be towde, 
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CHAPTER V_ 
DEPARTURE OF THE KING—THE LAST DAYS OF HIS REIGN. 


‘Tue news which had been whispered for soveral past days waa 
now confirmed, The king departed, and the precautions he took 
before leaving, were indications that he would not retum. A 
month later, he published an edict from Bayonne, in which he de~ 
clared himself called by God to the throne of Spain and of the 
Indios ; adding, that he left us with regret, as he appeared to havo 
effected little, when the necessities of the State were alone consi- 
dered ; though much, if his zeal, his anxiety, and the fatigues of 
government which he had undergone, were remembered, Asa 
proof of his attachment to Naplos, he issuod a constitutional sta- 
tute; a politic measure, inasmuch as it contained all the good 
which had been conferred by him, and as he appeared there as the 
originator of the greatest blessings in the kingdom. 

‘This statute was divided undor cleven heads: the first related 
to the State religion, which was confirmed as the Roman Catholic 
apostolic faith; the second related to the Crown ; the third to the 
Government ; the fourth to the royal family; and in the event of 
the king's death, provision was made for his successor, and for the 
ease of Aminor. The fourth contained the civil list, where it ap- 
peared that between the payment received from the public treasury 
and the royal domains, little short of two millions of ducats, or one= 
eighth of the revenue had reverted annually to King Joseph and 
the small number of pereons composing his family—a modest in- 
come, perhaps, had he belonged to the old dynastics, but exorbi- 
tant in a new monarch, and disgraceful and « public wrong when 
the present embarrassed state of the exchequer is considered. The 
fifth head related (o the officers of the houechold, of whom the 
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people, in order better to deceive Spain. The law was little com- 
prehended within the kingdom, and ill received; for the people 

their rulers with talking of liberty, and of their care 
for the public weal, amidst existing servitude and misery. Con- 
stitutions, indeed, which might perhaps have been well adapted 
to the state of civilisation in the seventeenth century, were un- 
suitable to the nineteenth, after so much had been said and echoed 
about liberality, equality, and the rights of the people But, 
meanwhile, it was folly rather than wisdom, and angry disappomt- 
mont rather than cool deliberation, which induced the Neapolitans 
to be indifferent to the fulfilment of thie statute, for a hundred 
notables might have been assembled in Parliament at a time when 
it was esteemed a virtua to speak on the side of the people, and 
under a new dynasty, reigning over a distracted kingdom. Where 
numbers aro congregated together, of whomsoever composed, they 
are always improssod with the charactor of the times: the feudal 
period, the age of municipal liberty, that of the supremacy of the 
Papacy, and that of the Crosades, alike bear witness to this fact; 
so that had the Neapolitans understood their generation better, 
they would have found that the constitution of Bayonne might 
have acted as a restraint upon despotism. 

Tn July of that year, 1808, the family of King Joseph, his wife 
and two sons, who three months before had entered Naples with- 
out regal pomp, and almost without a demonstration from the 
people, departed for France, But their departure was not as mo- 
dest as their arrival, for hardly was it made known than the groat 
officers of the crown, the ministers, councillors of state, municipal 
officers, generals, magistrates, learned societies, and academies, 
hastened to court to offer their congratulations to the Queen of 
Spain. The day they set out, the French and Neapolitan troops 
were paraded along the Strada di Toledo. The queen left the 
palace; Marshal Jourdain on horseback preceding the royal carriage, 
and followed by the ambassadors of foreign potentates, and a 
numerous cortege. An immense crowd of spectators increased the 
magnificence of the spectacle, and although this concourse of per- 
sons were only assembled out of curiosity, it had the appearance 
of public homage. Many noble gentlemen and ladies took leave 
ab Aversa, and others at Capua; the ministers, councillors of 
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calamities. The institutions and the laws, however, which survive, 
were adapted to the wants of society, and the opinions of the age. 

The reform was, however, incomplete ; it was everywhere de- 
spised during the reign of Joseph, and little valued (as will be 
seen) under Joachim ; but, such as it is, it will, in the course of 
years, acquire stability and favour in the eyes of the people. The 
new era of civilisation, although checked in its progress, may be 
seen advancing in Europe; but when the admirers of the past blame 
the legitimate governments for timidity and want of skill in the 
management of men, it is because they expect too much. Political 
liberty grows as the oak in the forest ; it may lose its leaves by 
the severity of winter, its branches may be broken by the axe or 
the thunderbolt, but it is not therefore dead, for it bears within 
itself the germ of life and of increase. 
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obtain fayour or credit in the eyes of their employers, Thus, 
amidst so many incentives to haste, forms were often neglected, 
and acts of injustice perpetrated, which appeared even greater than 
they really were ; and the conscripts, believing the selection did 
not depend on chance, but was connived at, fled or conconled 
themselves. The fugitives were called refractory, and were pur- 
snod, while their families were fined, and their parents punished. 
‘These iniquitous practices continued several years, until the Go- 
vornment being better advieed, and the people submitting more 
patiently to the law, the conscription was carried out in a regular 
manner, and violence was no longer necessary. 

As soon a8 the levy was completed, the soldiers were formed 
into various regiments. Manufactories of arms and ammunition 
wore increased, and now schoola and colleges founded, This 
exponse drained the exchequer as largely as that for the army ; 
and as it increased year by year, the financial embarrassments 
became so great, that the taxes were not sufficient to moot the 
demand, and now ones were added ; the municipal revenues were 
usurped, and finally a great part of the treasures amassed by 
Joachim, the fruit of his long war and good fortune, were expended 
for the army, Yet all these efforts, and the strain upon the 10- 
sources of the State and of the king, did not produce the hoped-for 
result, because Joachim was incapable of comprehending the char- 
acter of the people he governed, ignorant of the history of Naples 
and of Italy, and his personal experience only enabled him to com~ 
prehend the character of his own nation ; he, therefore, believed the 
Neapolitana delighted as much as the French ina military life, and 
were as ready to endure hardships, as easily excited with the desire 
for glory, and as enterprising as himself, For this reason, and be- 
cause he hoped to win the affections of the soldiers by flattery, he 
relaxed discipline, and rolicd for the strength of his army less on the 
excellence than on the numbers of his troops: he continued to draw 
thom from those who had been condemned to punishment and to 
prison, and associated such men with the unoffending conscripts ; he 
pardoned the faults of all, was blind to their misdemeanours, and 
promoted their wishes. This miscellaneous multitude, called an 
army, did not form a class in society, but a party in the State, and 
Jouchim was not their king, but their chief They were finc-look- 
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and rouse them to arms; thus this general war was commenced 
by 400,000 Austrians. Bonaparte determined himself to encounter 
Prince Charles with 200,000 soldiers, half-confederate and half 
French. He proposed that the Viceroy should confront the enemy 
in Italy, at the head of the Italian-French army ; that the Duke of 
Dantzic should advance into the Tyrol with a small body of Prench 
and Bavarian troops; and in Poland, that Prince Poniatowski 
should place himself at the head of an army, composed of Poles 
and French, Holland was tranquil; the Two Sicilies appeared 
outwardly in repose ; but in the island, the English general Stuart 
and Queen Caroline were preparing ships and soldiers; and Joa- 
chim in Naples was organizing the militia, and disposing the 
army in the field, and in positions eligible for the defence of the 
kingdom ; disguising his expectations of an attack under an 
‘Appearance of security and power. 

The first steps were favourable to the arms of Austria ; for 
Prince Charles successfully invaded part of Bavaria, aud the Arch~ 
duke Ferdinand, the Duchy of Warsaw ; Jellachich and Chasteler 
drove the Bavarian and French troops towards Italy, and raised 
the Tyrol in arms; the Archduke John expelled the Italian and 
French garrisons from Carinthia and Styria, and, proceeding into 
Italy, occupied Verona. .Although these successos were only to be 
attributed to the first impetus of the assailants, and to those 
attacked having not yet assembled their forces, they appeared to 
Burope decisive victories of the Austrian army over the French, 
The Neapolitan Government, by over-caution, concealed those 
successes, which the court of Sicily proclaimed with exaggera- 
tions ; therefore had the Anglo-Sicilian expedition been at that 
time sent against us from the island, they would have found their 
Ppartisana numerous and full of courage, and their opponents 
equally disheartened. But doubts, hesitation, and mutual suspicion 
between the English and Sicilian ministers retarded their move- 
ments; and, in the meantime, the Emperor Bonaparte, who per- 
ceived that the mainspring of this great war lay in Bavaria, 
hastened thither with tho French troops, united them with his 
German confederates, formed them into one army, and succeeded, 
with his usual skill, in bringing superior numbers, in three days’ 
time, into the field, and engaged the enemy on the field of Taun, 
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doubly so, that he was stimulated by such important considera~ 
tions, in which he had so much at stake, sent orders and sug- 
gestions, and provided all that was needed; he visited the camp, 
the soldiers’ quarters, and the ships in person, and ordered out the 
elvie bands, which he called Volontari scelti (Select Volunteers), 
for the protection of the cily ; magistrates, nobles, the government 
officials, and those influential by their name or wealth, inscribed 
themselves of thoir numbors for the common defonce, and from a 
dosire to please the king. The minister Salicoti was recalled from 
Rome, and reinstated in his former authority, not from any affec+ 
tion to his person, but because he was experienced in matters of 
police, and was required in a time of so much urgency. The troops 
were assembled in three camps, one consisting of four thousand 
soldiers, at Monteloono, anothor of sixteon hundred at Lago Negro, 
anda third of eleven thousand at Naples and in its environs ; in all 
under seventeen thousand, because Murat had shortly before sent 
six thousand troops to Rome to effect the political changes there, 
and other rogimonts were engaged in the Tyrol and in Spain, 
The internal tranquillity of the kingdom was preserved by the 
provincial militias, and fortunately the Volontari scelti were enough 
to protect the city; anda fow, and these the least available sol- 
diers of the army, garrisoned the fortresses, But an appearance 
of calm covered all this agitation; so much so, that the king 
was always seen gay amidst the cheers of his people; and the 
queen and her children showed themselves on the promenade and. 
at the theatres; the sale of articles of luxury increased, and the 
magistrates, officials, and councillors of State carried on their 
transactions as usual; while the acts and decrees of the Govern- 
ment were likewise issued as in times of peace and security, 

The enemy's fleot proceeded on its course, landing a few soldiers, 
and large bands of brigands, on the moat unguarded part of the 
coast ; the brigands were intended to overrun the country, while 
the soldiers encamped for a few hours, and then returned to their 
ships, either voluntarily, ordriven back by the inhabitants. Sailing 
thus elowly along for ten days, they reached the Bay of Naples, 
when, on approaching the city, they ostentatiously spread their 
sails, which from the great number of vessels, and a studied 
arrangement, appeared to cover the water. They remained sta- 
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four hundred were mounted, openly encamped on the confines of 
the Basilicata and Salerno, and no longer stealthily, but with the 
utmost cffrontery, entered great and populous villages. At one 
time this band, lying in ambuscade in the valley of Marmo, stopped 
the young General de Gambs, who, however, escaped from the 
forest, by the swiftness of his horse ; but a woman who was travel- 
ling after him, the mother of his two sone, was left behind ; and 
after he had succeeded in effecting his escape, he remembered that 
she was atill in danger ; he retuned with the intention of rescuing 
lier, but before he could find her was himself killed. In Puglia, 
another chief of brigands, remembering the credulity of the people 
of that province, and the fortunes of Corbara in 1799, pretended 
to be Prince Francis of Bourbon, formed a court, levied taxes as a 
king, robbed, and only abstained from bloodshed, in order, by an 
exhibition of clemency, to gain credit. for his aseumed royalty. 
Among the crimes of brigandage, and those caused by brigandage, 
the judicial census for the kingdom of that year 1809, numbered 
thirty-threo thousand violations of the law. 

‘These acts of violence were perpetrated in the names of the Duke 
of Ascoli, the Prince of Canosa, the Marquis of Schiava, and of 
other of the principal courtiers of the King of Sicily ; while many 
of those who instigated or assisted in these disturbances had fled 
the country with the Bourbons In the plans for this war, and the 
variety of opinion and discussions in the Bourbonist Court, brignn- 
dage was considered a lawful means, and was called devotion and 
fidelity ; it did not even shock men of honour, But King Joachim 
who judged it by ita works, theft, aseassination, and devastation, 
saw nothing in it oither noble or great ; it was not a rising euch as 
that of 1799, which, however barbarous, wasin the support of rights 
or of opinions which are rights in the eyes of the people, but the 
rising of an armed mob for robbery and murder. His indignation 
and deaire for revenge induced him to dictate throe decrees whieh 
are worthy of record, 

Asa punishment for the obstinacy with which the exiles con- 
tinued to wage war, by such atrocious means, against their na- 
tive country, and for their having introduced a foreign army, and 
excited others to the practice of brigandago, in which they them- 
selves had likewise assisted, he decroed that the property of such 
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armies of other nations, and ought therefore to have had one com- 
mou organization, and be guided by the same rules as those with 
whom thoy might havo to act, whether French, Belginns, or Poles. 
Italy had the folly to complain of this strict uniformity, and gave 
it the odious name of servitude, not perceiving that it was a means 
to further the success of the long cherished scheme for Italian 
unity, and « germ of future independence. 

Urged on by his predilection for everything military, he organized 
ns force of marines, and fulfilled the agreement he had concluded 
with the Emperor Napoleon, within a given time, to build four 
men-of-war and six frigates. The levy for the marines was con- 
ducted on the same principle a the conscription for the army ; 
and three decrees were issued—for the regulation of naval warfare, 
for the administrative department, and fer the construction of 
vessels, French models were adopted which were perhaps imper- 
fect, and admitted improvements, but Bonaparte had forbidden 
any doviation, even though an improvement, from the usual build 
of vessels of war; as before anything, he preferred, and wisely, 
that which would insure uniformity in their movements, while 
manauvring and in hattle, 

Laws were passed for the administration of the communes, but 
which were so far defective, that they placed them too much under 
the immediate control of the ministers of the crown, All rules 
had in fact hitherto been so relaxed, that new laws, and the strong 
arm of the Government were needed for their guidance; but this 
exorciee of power caused alarm, lest it might be abused, an alarm 
which afterwards proved to have been only too well founded. 

‘The measures of the commission for the reform of feudalism were 
continued, and the way prepared for a re-partition of the feudal 
land among the citizens, 

‘The education of the people was provided for, new chairs added 
to the old, and lycoums and schools built, a3 decreed by Joseph ; 
but so many improvements were made in the decrees themselves, 
that the system of national education throughout the kingdom 
might be considored the work of Joachim, rather than that of any 
of his predecessors, Bishops were forbidden to print, or in any way 
publish edicts and pastoral letters, without the permission of the 
sovercign ; a hard state of dependence for men who had until then 
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already been), the French Empire reached as far as Portella, These 
Italian French States naturally murmured at being reduced to 
distant provinces, far from tho seat of government, and being 
obliged to receive laws from foreigners. But, on the other hand, 

it must be remombered that these changes united the army, laws, 
interests, and hopes of the whole of [taly in one; that things not 
names bind men together; and that it is vain and even hurtful to 
unite a people whose laws and customs differ: To have left Rome 
and Tuscany as they were, or to lave formed them into independ- 

ent kingdoms, or evon to have incorporated them into any of the 
existing Italian States, would have presented & hindrance to the 
future union of Italy, or, at least in roy opinion, have been disad- 
vantageous. These reflections may afford us some solace for the 
‘mortifications endurod under the Italian-French government, inthe 
prospect they hold out of a happior future. T must offer one remark, 
which may perhaps expose me to censure, but is not the less true ; 
that if impatience under servitude is a souree of present suffer 
ing, it contains within itself the germ of a certain and future good ; 
for the nations of Kuropo, and the Italians in particular, owe all 
they have received in 1825 (the year in which I write) to the 
dominion of Bonaparte, which, though arbitrary and despotic, was 
fruitful in results and in hopes for the future, 

In the midst of these transactions, Joachim set out for Paris, 
followed by the queen, to honour (as it was supposed) the return 
of the Emperor Napoleon from a successful campaign. The king 
remained a short tine at Rome, to review the French and Neapo- 
Iitan troops which garrisoned the city, and to visit the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo and Civita Vecehin. He was received as lord and 
master, and after giving his commands, continued on his road to 
France. We reached Paris at the end of November, and the queen 
arrived immediately after him; the other kings and princes of 
Bonaparte’s family wore already assembled, with the exception of 
Lacian, who had quarrolled with hia brother, and Joseph, who was 
engaged with the war in Spain. They had all boen summoned by 
Napoleon, toconsult with them upon a weighty family matter—the 
dissolution of his marriage with the empress, desired by him, as he 
alleged, for reasons of state, consonted to by Josephine as a sacri- 
fice to France, and approved of, either from adulation to the em 
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at the house of an enemy, and by the dread his power inspired. 
But it was afterwards ascertained his death was occasioned by 
malignant typhus fever. He was buried in the vault belonging to 
the noble house of Torella, which gave rise to a melancholy inci- 
dent, to be related in another book of this history. 

The queen remained in France, whilst the king returned to 
Naples, and devoted himself to the cares of state. He founded 
an agricultural society in every province, assiguod land for experi- 
menta, and for a nureery for the cultivation of useful plants ; oponed 
agrarian schools, gave rewards, and held out the promise of still 
greater, to the inventors of instruments or improvements for the 
benefit of agriculture, and he united the Agrarian Society of the 
provinces with tho Botanical Garden of Naples, on which he be- 
stowod nearly twenty-four acres of land adjoining the Reclusorio. 
He ordered a large and beautiful edifice to be built for a conser 
yatory, and for experiments and instruction in botany, He thus 
in various ways promoted agriculture, which is the basis of our 
national wealth, but which had in past times been almost totally 
neglected, trusting to the native fertility of the soil and the fine 
climate. This was, however, no longer sufficient, since human in- 
dustry had made the most barren soils in Kurope, under the moat 
incloment ekies, bring forth abundantly. 

He granted permission to many of the communes to hold free 
markets and fairs open to all comers, which are beneficial to com- 
merce where languid, but where trade is flourishing, do harm, or at 
‘any rate are usclosa Primary schools were founded in every com- 
munity, The paymentof the taxes became more tolerable, not bo- 
cause they were diminished, but because they wore better managed. 
A new law was passed, by which the manufacture of tobacco was 
prohibited, a measure as improvidentas mercenary. Everything 
relating to the army, soldiers, arms, clothing, barracks, and for- 
tresses, continued to improve, but discipline declined. Upon some 
slight occasion a handful of Calabrian soldiers quarrelled with some 
of the guards ; this brawl soon became a riot, and presently bordered 
on mutiny, for the soldiers of both regiments seized their arma 
with a determination to fight; and having prepared for combat 
in the midst of the populous city of Naples, began firing off their 
muskets, to the danger of many and the terror of all ; several fell 
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on both sides. An officer of the guards, out of uniform, and with 
no external mark of his profession, struck a man without any pro- 
vocation, who happened to be hawking goods about the streets ; 
the officer was arrested by a commissary of police, who, in his 
magisterial capacity, accompanied by an escort, was endeavouring 
to restore public tranquillity. As soon as this act was known, all 
the officers of the guards rose in arms, liberated the prisoner, and 
arresting the commissary, dragged him with opprobrium along the 
Via di Toledo, and, when arrived at the spot where he had seized 
the guilty party, forced the magistrate to kneel down and ask 
pardon for his presumption. No punishment, or a very trivial one, 
followed these two serious offences, which sowed the seeds of future 
calamities. 
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abandon these shores and his hopes of conquest; but wishing to 
prove that the disembarkation in Sicily was not impossible, he pre- 
pared in the rondstead of Pentimele ax many ships as could carry 
sixteen hundred Neapolitans, and commanded that the soldiers 
should be landed at La Scaletta, march along the road of Santo 
Stefano, to the rear of Messina, promising that the rest of the army 
and of tho fleet should make an attack between Messina and La 
Torre, The movements of the French were, however, stopped by 
Grenier ; the Neapolitans descended upon Messina at the appointed 
place, but being only a small number, unsupported, and confronted. 
with forees ten times more numerous, half of them returned to 
Calabria whilat the roet were detained prisoners. Joachim boasted 
of this affair, and a fow days afterwards raised the camp and de- 
parted, embarking at Pizzo, and returned to Naples, where he was 
received with popularrejoicings. This enterprise, besides the killed, 
wounded, prisoners, and havoc of war, cost the Neapolitan treasury 
heavy sums, and became a pretext for the Government to confls- 
cate several American ships which had arrived at Naples, under a 
promise of security, and of commercial freedom, Sicily suffered 
an inferior loss in those killed, but almost an equal lose in 
wounded and treasure; it was at this time Queen Caroline ren~ 
tured to show her hatred of the English more openly, and new 
seeds of enmity were sown, which in the following year drew 
disasters upon the Sicilian court, and occasioned a change of 
government, 

Whilst the king was in Calabria with a groat part of the army, 
those very provinces, besides all the rest of the kingdom, were more 
and move infested with brigands: the provisions for the army were 
pillaged upon the road, and the soldiers were attacked and mur- 
dered oven around the camp. The king one day met a man on 
the plains of Palme, whom the gendarmes were leading bound 5 
he inquired who he was, and before any other could speak, the 
prisoner answered, “Please your Majesty, I am a brigand; but 
worthy of pardon, for yesterday while your Majesty was ascending 
the mountains of Scilla, I lay concealed behind a rock, and could 
have killed you, as I intended ; my arms were prepared, but your 
great und royal presence restrained me. Had I alain the king 
yesterday, I should not to-day have been before him, and near my 
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covery place, his retrent into Sicily ent off, and surrounded in the 
forest of Nicastro ; some of his band died fighting, while others from 
terror yielded themselves to the enemy ; only five of his followers 
romainod, besides one woman, his wife or companion. Fallen into 
other snares prepared in the forest, four perished, and one was 
Hap he and the woman eseaped by flight. Bata large 

of troops pursued them ; the woman fell, killed by his side, 
and Parafanti, left alone, still resisted. 

‘A ball fractured the bone of one of his legs ; it was the first 
time he had ever been wounded in his long experience asa bandit 
and brigand: he did not fall, but as he could not support himself 
on his feet, he leaned the weak side against a treo, and fought on, 
‘The fame of his high and desperate courage kept the assailants at 
‘bay; but shortly one of these, not more courageous than the rest, 
but more cunning, undercover of the thick brushwood in the forest, 
approached him unobserved, and directed a shot at him, which 
picrced his breast, Parafanti lay extended on the ground, and his 
weapons fell from his hands: he who had wounded him believing 
him dead, and eager after booty, ran to him, bent over his body, 
and commenced a search. But Parafanti was dying, not dead, and 
his strong arms wore yot uninjured; he grasped his enomy, and 
drew him towards him; encircling him with hi 
holding him fast, he armed his right with his dag; 
concealed beneath his dress, and plunged it into his back, thrust= 
ing it forcibly through his body, and killing him, while piorcing his 
own breast at the same time Thus those two men perished by 
one death, and were romemberod togothor, ax they lay ina torrible 
embrace. 

‘The deeds perpetrated in Calabria were reported and exaggerated 
by fame, and rendered the labours of General Manhes more eaay in 
tho other provinces, whore ho was sont to put an end to brigand- 
age. In a short time he succeeded in its extermination, and it 
was, perhaps, the first time in the history of the restloss Neapolitan 
people, over quarreling among themselves, when neither brigands, 

nor political ‘nor robbers infested the public roads and the 
country. ‘The Court of Sicily and the English, deprived of the mate- 
tial for thoir incendiary projects, ceased their practice of hurling 
torches of discord among us ; the police were no longer severe and 
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and Capua, and perpetual and hereditary earldoms wore granted to 
vertain counts who had hitherto been the duke’s soldiers ; thus ane 
large fief was converted into many petty ones: but such is the 
nature of this plant, that the least of its shoots is more venomous 
than the whole trunk, 

‘The invasions of the Saracens occurred at that time, and fur- 
nished abundant opportunity for the exercise of brigandage and of 
feudal tyranny. ‘The land was then fortified, and many strong- 
holds and castles were founded, by which the wars were prolonged, 
the power of the foudal lords increased, and the condition of the 
people made more wretched. 

Tn the beginning of the eleventh century, a systematic and or- 
ganized form of feudalism was established, and during the first 
Norman incursions, when French feudal laws were introduced, the 
system became less subject to variations, and more powerful, 
Matters continued thus until the year 1139, when the first 
founded the kingdom of Sicily and Naples; and I shall now, 
therefore, confine my description of the feudal system as it existed 
from this date, through the reigning families, or through those 
marvellous events which change the character and aspect of social 
institutions. 

Roger was the first baron in his kingdom, for at that time the 
idea of power could not be severed from the idea of feudalism ; 
but the condition of the people was improved by the same causes 
which I have related, when speaking of the duchy of Beneven- 
tum, and also because the ministers of the Crown checked the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the feudal lords ; besides which, the force 
of habit and the patient endurance of the vassals, caused feudal 
burdens to be considered as the natural condition of civilized life, 
and they therefore appeared just in the eyes of the people, and easy 
to be borne. The great nobles of the kingdom were contented with 
the syetem of fendaliem and the despotiem established by Roger 
and the two Williams, and that form of government which modern 
philosophy rejects, was at the time beneficial to the people. 

The first Frederic and Henry, of the race of Swabia, opposed 
mther than promoted these social institutions, Frederic 11, used two 
methods to humble feudal power ; he dictated Jaws which provided 
against its abuses, and increased the political rights of the people, 
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and privileges, and another, the commutation of the punishment 
of criminals on the payment of « fine ; thus it was that we read at 
that time of horrible crimes committed with impunity. Under 
the vicerayalty of the Duke of Arcos, the Baron of Mardi having 
& suit against the chapter from whom he held his fief, caused 
twenty-four canons who composed it, to be beheaded in one day, 
and had their heads exposed upon a holiday, as a proof of his deter- 
mination to revenge himself, and of his power over the dignitaries 
of the Chureh ; he escaped punishment by redeeming his sentence 
with asum of money. There is not a city nor estate, once baro- 
nial, which does not preserve the memory of some atrocious deed, 
nor palace nor castlo that does not still bear the marks of tho 
cruelties practised within them. 

‘Thus the barons (while Naples was governed by the ministers 
of distant kings) were no longer cither the supporters or the ene- 
mies of thrones, and their numbers hnd enormously incroasod, 
including in their order, men polluted by crimes, mised to their 
present position by the purchase of honours, avaricious, cruel, and 
‘unjust towards their vassals ; terror as well as ignominy was thus 
attached to the idea of feudal power; and therefore at the termi- 
nation of the viceregal government, in the year 1734, the Bourbon. 
dynasty found the way of reform made easy. 

‘The age was also a reformatory age, and every prince & reformer, 
Monarehy in the kingdoms of France, Spain, and Germany had 
recovered its power by the suppression of that of the barons; and 
the people, relieved from agreat part of their burdens, and from 
feudal service, became the advocates and supporters of one sole and 
supreme power. The example was imitated by Charles, our first 
king of the race of Bourbon, ‘The barons in the provinces, like- 
wise, though woalthy, wero despised, because they had forgotten 
or were indifferent to the use of arms, and were many of then 
small proprietors, the majority raised from the lowest order of the 
people, by the favour of former kings, or by fortune, and therefore 
fond of show ; thoy thorofore came voluntarily or upon invitation to 
the city, hoping for honours in the new court. Charles roceived 
them graciously, and retaining them by the empty allurements of 
yanity and luxury, converted them from rivals into dependants, 
and deprived them of all powcr to resist his will, After this he 
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and philosophy which had struck a blow at feudalizm, was accused 
of overturning thrones. The labours of the Government were 
therefore suspended, and the whole machinery of feudalism was 
on the eve of being reconstructed. 

Before repeating the enactments of Joseph, and deseribing those 
of Joachim, three questions which deserve serious reflection must 
detain me a little longer in the consideration of the past: In what 
the nobility consisted during this constant change of fiefs? What 
was the condition of the people? and what remained of the feudal 
eyatem in 18062 

The natural and earliest order of nobility consisted of the leaders 
in war or council; for the first claim to distinction is the sacrifice 
of life in the defence of one’s country, or the maintenance of its 
groatnoss by wisdom and tho labours of the intolloct. In a corrupt 
state of society, other sources of nobility wore added; yet after 
success in arms and in the exercise of the magistorial office, if 
additional claims of distinction be sought, real merit can only be 
found in scientific men and artists, who, nevertheless, however 
celebrated, continue in a subordinate position, The real order 
of nobility arose with the first fiefs, and maintained itself as long 
as feudal lord and warrior were synonymous terms; the investiture 
as well as the duties of the barons were military, and the order only 
declined when the privilege to abstain from military service was 
granted ; it did not even decline when the nobles made war against 
the king, for they then appeared as armed enemies, and cowardice 
was more shunned than an enemy. In the kingdom of Naples, 
howover (without referring to times anterior to the Normans), there 
were still, until tho reigns of the Arragonese princes, noble houses 
who rested their claim to nobility on their success in arma. 

The order of nobility and fiefs both owed their origin to 
conquest, and titles being dorived from fiefs, names became con- 
founded, until the possessors of titles and fiefs obtained without 
arms, were likewise considered noble; therefore during the reigns 
of the prodigal race of Anjou, titles and fiefs wore given away, and 
sold for a paltry price, and the meanest, if wealthy, rose to the 
highest places among the titled nobility, Matters became still 
worse under the venal viceregal government, when the title of 
Yaron, and even more high-sounding names, wore attached to the 
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sisted on an immediate and uncompromising execution of the law, 
Thework approached its termination,and the movementas in falling 
bodies, became more rapid towards the close. By the care of those 
royal agents, the lands were divided and subdivided, and a multitude 
of new landholders sprang up. The property of those who had been 
barons, as well as of their vassals, was disfranchisod, and all sorvi- 
tude abolished. This yonr, 1810, was the first of prodial and in- 
dustrial froedom. The king, from the camp at Reggio, where ho 
was engaged in the war against Sicily, declared the abolition of 
the feudal aystom complete, and dissolved the Feudal Commission 
after proclaiming by an odict its verdicts irrovocable. Tho mar- 
vellous effects of this work upon the wealth of private individuals, 
upon the increase of the finances, and upon agriculture and the 
arts, was soon porceptible. The valley of Calore, a small river 
which falls into the Sele, and which had hitherto been thickly 
wooded, while forming part of the royal chase of Pereano, was 
now divided between the king and the commune of Postiglione. 
One of the two banks which had been left to the king remained 
waste land as before ; the other, divided among the citizens, was 
cultivated in fields, vineyards, and olive grounds, and new houses 
were scattered over it, inhabited by industrious and happy 
families; thus these two sides of the valley represented and ox- 
pressed the existence and destruction of feudalism. The year 
1810 commenced a new era in the civilisation of the Neapolitan 


ie . 

On the first day of the ensuing year, the king, upon the usual 
festivals in tho palace, granted several baronies with titles and 
pensions, but divested of feudal rights and uses, to generals and 
colonels of the army; this liberality of Joachim produced a new 
nobility, consisting of military men, who were influential sup- 
porters of the new order of things, and thus provided what was 
greatly needed by the rising house of Naples, without anything 
objectionable but the name. King Joseph, from ostentation 
or prodigality, had bestowed other gifts on civil officers, and 
Joachim in the following years created more barons, counts, 
and dukes, sometimes as a reward for services, and sometimes 
from favouritism, granting titles without land, and land without 
titles, to military men, magistrates, and artists. This appeared, 
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mony had taken place. Hardly had he arrived before h lie. 
missed the French troops, and issued a decree that no 7 
‘untoss declared a Neapolitan citizen, as decroed by tho Statui 
Bayonne, should be able to remain in tho country and 1 e 
stipends for military or civil service. This bold order displeased 
Bonaparte, who, by another decree, declared, that it was not 
necessary for the comrades of Jonchim Murat, born a Frenchman, 
and who had ascended the throne of Naples by French assistance, 
to be naturalized as Neapolitans in order to be eligible for civil or 
military offices within that kingdom. The king was furious; tho 
queen tried to soothe his indignation, and some pusillanimous and 
servile Neapolitans blamed the presumption of Joachim; the 
liberal party, and the bold and ambitious, who formed the 
majority, applauded him, but he was not supported by any of 
French, even amoung the courtiers In contests respecting the 
great questi f State, in which two opposite opinions usually 
provailed, the king had always placed himself at the head of one 
party, the queen of the oth d thus gathered around them the 
supporters of hoth vi at variance before the public, they 
were united in private, and this appearance of difference had only 
been a stratagem used by them amidst the dangers and excite 
monts of tho early part of their reign, But thie time the king 
and queen did not act a part, but were really divided ; agghe trusted 
her husband less, and her brother more, than either deserved. 
Domestic quarrels followed, and the king, from lis vehement 
character, fell ill, while the queen, though eupported by her pride, 
was evidently suffering and unhappy. 

The decree of Bonaparte conquered: while the French army left 
the kingdom, those who had cither military or civil employments 
in Naples, remained behind, Malicious tales and falschoods cireu- 
lated among the common people roapecting the origin of the 
quarrels in the palace, and authors, who had first been the ad- 
Lerenta, and afterwards became the enemies of the king and queen, 
did not disdain to confirm these calumnies, by inserting them in 
memoirs they called historical. In a short time this discord 
ceased, and the king, recovering his hoalth, turned his attention 
once more to cares of state. 

‘The mge for cultivation had caused trees to be uprooted growing 
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Durant having challenged one another, fought aduel in the temple 
of Serapis at Pozzuoli ; the marsbal of the palace, Excelmans, with 
the secretary of the Russian embassy, Benkendorff, were waiting: 
ata short distance, when the combat, which had just commenced, 
‘was interrupted by the arrival of the vigilant authorities of the 
police, who, in the name of the laws, requested the duellists ta 
retire, Dolgoroucki had, however, been slightly wounded in the 
ear, The Emperors of Russia and France, although both at that 
time seeretly cherishing antipathies against one another, pretended 
modestly to withdraw their elaims of precedence, and 
that the contest was of a private nature, recalled their respective 
ministers. 

‘That same year 1812, the power of Bonaparte began to totter, 
and Joachim chauged the policy of his government. 1 therefore 
propose to give a brief sketch of the internal state of the kingdom, 
before concluding my narrative of affairs abroad, which influenced 
futare events in Naples The king founded new colleges and 
lycoums, composed now statutes in referonce to national education, 
and inaugurated the University schools in a solemn coremony, 
He passed a decree, introducing the system of weights and mea- 
sures which had boen so long desired and so highly commended by 
philosophers, but for which the people showed so great a dislike, 
that the law itsolf only lasted a short time, and was never enforced, 
whilo tho old and barbarous scale of weights and measures conti- 
anued as before; uncertain in their meaning, and too numerous 
One reason of the popular aversion to this law, was the Greek no- 
menelature, which wae not understood, and was almost unpronounce- 
able by the mass, But had the new mensures been allowed to retain 
old names, the people would have accepted them, and would have 
‘obtained the full benefit expected from this system. Perfection 
indeed may require that one nomenclature should be used through- 
out the world, but theoretical exeellenoe often throws impediments in 
practice. Many public works were set on foot and nearly completed 
that year; theatres in the provincial towns, roads, bridges, and 
other edifices ; marshes were drained and aqueducts constructed. 
But none were more worthy of mention than the Strada di Posilippo, 
the Campo di Marte, the road leading to it from tho city, the 
Lunatic Asylum, and the Observatory. 
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abandoned their camp; at the first dawn of day, the French 
entered Smolensk, which was thus deserted, and they could hardly 
save the little which remained of the conquered city, from the 
flamea, Tho middle of August was now past, and another month: 
upon the road, with another month of French successes, was needed 
to reach Moscow or St. Petersburg. It was manifest that the Rus- 
sians would continue their defence in the same manner, destroying 
everything, while retiring before the onomy. Joachim, therefore 
(ho has himself told me so ropoatedly in 1813, when Bonaparte 
was still emperor of the French and in full power), 

terminate the campaign of 1812 at Smolensk, to establish a settled 
government in Poland, advance the base of operations, and prepare 
for fresh enterprises, to be commenced in April 1818 As the 
French had been victorious in every encounter, and the Russians 
had been conquered in retreat, they could easily have selected 
the quarters most conyenicnt for their future plana, The means 
of defence which Russia could bring into the field in seven months, 
must have been inferior to the numbers furnished by Pranee, in~ 
cluding the whole contingent from Germany and Poland, which 
had risen on the side of France. ‘ Russia,” added Joachim, “ does: 
not yet know the extent of her losses; allow time for fame to 
report and exaggerate them ; discouragement, diseontent, and per 
haps, as is usual amidst the disasters of a barbarian court, rebellion 
will follow.” Bonaparte hesitated, or appeared to hesitate for some 
days; but at last, cager for battle, in the hope that this would 
eventually lead to a final peace, he commanded the army to 
advance, contrary to the opinion of Joachim and of his ablest 


As thoy advanced, tho fighting recommenced. St. Cyr con- 
quered at Polotsk, the Duko of Elehingen at Valontina, and the 
King of Naples at ! Viagra. This last, always engaged with the 
rear of the Russians, and driving them back, arrived on the banks 
of the Moskwa, where the whole army wns assembled, On per 
ceiving the movements and preparations of the Russians on the 
other bank, Bonaparte hoped the battle he so much desired, was 
near, On the 7th September he gave the signal, and though his 
troops were drawn up in parallel lines, aimed at breaking the left 
wing of the enomy's forces, which were protected by works and 
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by , valour, and military experionce. During the whole 
of the Russian campaign, this prince has shown himself worthy of 
being a king.” 

‘The retreat of the French continued ; the regular troops of the 
Russians, and hordes of Cossacks hung upon the rear of the Freneli 
lines, whose course they could not arrest, as they were victorious: 
in every encounter. But soon afterwards, the winter set in so 
severely, that the thermometer fell to eighteen degrees of Réau- 
mur, and the cold was so great as to kill many of the horses and 
‘men, while many more sickened. Thus while it became daily 
‘more necessary to act on the defensive, the means of defence 
diminished. Nor did the cold stop here, but always increased, 
until in two nights’ timo (hunger and want of clothing being more 
fatal in their effects even than the cold) thirty thousand horses, 
and a great number of men perished. The cavalry had disappeared, 
those who had belonged to it, were now obliged to go on foot, and 
the carriages, artillery, and treasuro were abandonod. All order 
being at an end, and the cavalry dostroyed, Joachim had no troops 
to command, and only fought where absolutely necessary, Amidst 
so many disasters, he, as well as the rest of the generals, with the 
imperial guard, and many of the officers and soldicrs, maintained 
their cheerfulness and courage ; and beyond any (whatever malice 
may assert), the Emperor Napoleon provided for all, and was far 
more energetic and indefatigable than even in the days of his 
succces, 

‘Tho army having reached the Niemen in its flight, Bonaparte 
started for Paris, leaving the King of Naples as his reprosentative, 
He continued the retreat and the war until the decline of winter, 
when the army, having crossed the Oder, halted to recruit its 
wasted strength, by the abundant supply of provisions collected 
there, At that moment General Yorek, with the Prussian 6 
deserted the French camp, and it required all the skill of the 
Duke of Reggio, and new feats of arms, to repair this unexpected 
disaster, The French army at length reached commodious and 
safe quarters, the Russians stopped the pursuit, and the war ended 
in 1813. Joachim, after delivering the “chief command into the 
hands of the viceroy of Italy, hastened to Naples, followed by the 
Neapolitan contingent, which, although it had not been engaged 
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than ever the desire for independence, the thirst for liberty, Thus 
you persecute, and thus you sacrifice to your suspicions those who 
have been most faithful to you, and who have served you best in the 
stupendous path of your fortunes. Fouché was sacrificed to Sa- 
vary, Talleyrand to Champagny, Champaguy himself to Bassano, 
and Murat to Beauharnois; to Beauharnoia, who has in your eyca’ 
the merit of blind obedionco, and besides (still more to his shame, 
because moro base), of having been willing to announce to the 
senate of France, the repudiation of his own mother, 

“ T canuot any longer refuse my people some commercial advan- 
tages in amends for the serions losses occasioned them by the 
maritime war. 

“ What I have said here of your Majesty and of myself, must ac- 
count for an alteration in our old and reciprocal confidence You 
may act as you please, but whatever may be the injuries you 
inflict on me, I am still your brother in arms and your faithful 
brother by marriage. » Joacmia.” 


Joachim despatched this Ictter in the heat of passion, and his 
words being now irrevocable, he concluded that Bonaparte's anger 
would be great and violent, and therefore prepared for defence ; but 
the queen, on the other hand, guessing from her knowledge of his 
charucter, and from words which escaped his lips, the sense of his 
writing, interfered and softened this enmity. L must here men- 
tion an affair which may perhaps bo unknown to some of my 
readers, but in order to give the story from its commencement, T 
must go back to 1810, 

By that time the Neapolitans understood the character of 
Joachim ; bold, ambitious, yet easily led, and with a passion for 
every kind of glory ; they were likewise aware that the French 
empire, the head and support of the new States, had not yet ace 
quired the stability which time alone can confer, and that the 
obedience of tho army, the respect of the people, and tho fears of 
foreign nations, even the power of France, depended on the life of 
Bonaparte, which, besides being linble to the common fate of all, 
was exposed to dangers by continual war, and by the chance of 
failure in his enterprises. A few Neapolitans, and an Italian from 
another part of the peninsula (who, though not themselves in power, 
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thing in tho kingdom and in Italy. Hardly liad he quitted Russia, 
and returned to Naples, insulted by his brother-in-law, and eager 
for revenge, when the projectors of this scheme came to him, and 
pointed out how, since Italy was now delivered from French and 
German soldiers, all Europe assembled in arms but detained on 
the banks of the Elbe, Bonaparte defeated, and unable again-to 
become master of the world, yet not the less menacing and to 
be feared, to act against him, far from entailing any risk, would 
bring rewards and assistance from the kings, his enemies, After 
thus earnestly representing the matter, and drawing his attention 
to the advantages the circumstances of the times presented, they 
urged him to propose a treaty of pence with England, and that 
when he had taken possession of Italy, he should organize her 
into one independent nation. ‘The enterprise was the more tempt- 
ing, since it flattered all the passions of Joachim, his inveterate 
thirst for dominion, his anger which had been so lately roused, 
and his love of fame and glory. 

He accordingly sent a message to Lord William Bentinck in 
Sicily, asking « passport for an envoy from Naples, to confer with 
him upon urgent matters of State, but requesting secrecy. Ben= 
tinck feeling the importance of the case, appointed the island of 
Ponza for the conference, and immediately went there himself, 
pretending ho had gono anothor voyage ; the chief reason for this 
mystery on both sides, being the desire to keep the affair from the 
knowledge of two women of the same name, who bath called them- 
selves Queens of the Two Sicilics, Caroline of Bourbon, and Caro- 
line Murat; a8 opposite in character ag in interest, but to whom, 
for different reasons, this scheme would have been equally unwel- 
come, Robert Jones, an Englishman by birth, but who from his 
long residence in Naples was looked upon as a Neapolitan, who 
spoke the language with fluency, and was aman of frank and 
straightforward character, met Lord William Bentinck in the island 
of Ponza, and there laid before him Jonchim’s proposal to ocoupy 
Italy as the enemy of Bonaparte ; on condition of being acknow- 
lodged king by the allicd sovereigns, and receiving assistance in 
money from England, Bentinck, who was only eager to weaken 
the power of the great onemy, consented to this scheme, provided 
that Sicily were excluded from the proposed union, as by recent 
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ter Fouché, in which the first described the impatience of the 
army at not scoing the King of Naplea among them, that the 
cavalry loudly demanded his presence, that perhaps the destiny of 
Franco lay in his hands, and urging him to hasten to the Elbe. 
Entreaties and praises such as these were the more acceptable, be~ 
cause they came from the brave, and were addressed to the brave, 
Fouché wrote that he was induced by friendship and respect to 
inform Joachim, that his being in seeurity, and far from the perils 
of the war and of France, disheartened the army, and set a bad ex- 
ample; that a Peace Congress was on the eve of assembling, and 
if the King of Naples were present in tho field, he would be ad- 
mittod to assist at the congross, but if absent, would be omitted, and 
therefore that duty, honour, and interest invited him to Dresden, 
Joachim, though assailed from so many quarters, still held out ; 
but the night after the arrival of these despatches, the minizter 
Agar and the queen spent many hours beseeching him to consent ; 
till, yielding at length to their arguments and entreaties, he dis- 
covered the real motive of his refusal to be the easy conquest of 
Italy, the conferences at Ponza, and the oxpocted roturn of his envoy, 
‘The queen (however she might secretly blame his conduct) feigned 
approbation, and proceeded to remark, that since as a native of 
France, duty called him to the camp of Dresden, and yet as a 
king, his duty towarda his kingdom and Italy made it imperative 
that he should carry on the treaty with England, she, a8 regent,- 
could, in his name, conclude the agreement with Bentinck ; and 
while the united annies of Naples and England were pouring into 
Italy, he, aa a prince of the family of France, could fight her 
battles on tho Elbe, 
A proposal so strange, however, satisfied Joachim, who was 
of the ease with which it might be effected, while his 
mind, which had been so long harassed, needed repose. His affec~ 
tions and carly associations inclined him for France ; and weak as 
a politician and king, he fixed his departure for the morrow, aftor 
communicating the names of the conspirators to his wife. After a 
month's interval, the eruiser returned with despatches from Eng- 
land, and bringing the consent of the Government to the con- 
ditions of the treaty at Ponzs. But the vessel was stopped on her 
way, for Bontinck had meanwhile learned the departure of Joachim, 
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Bohemia, The elements of war and strategic aid were to be drawn: 
from the fortresses, yet occupied by French garrisons upon the Oder 
and Vistula ; thoir intention was to carry on the war in tho field, 
and their aim to obtain peace upon the conditions of the Peace of 
Tilsit. The allies fixed their base of operations in Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Prussia ; their point of attack was Saxony; and they 
proposed to harass the enemy, force him back, and confine him 
within his own position ; while thoir ultimate aim was to limit the 
boundaries of the French empire to the Ocean, the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and the Rhine. The French had the advantage of interior 
lines of operations, the allies had superiority of numbors, as they 
Jed 500,000 to the oncounter of 300,000 French ; but the French 
were united in one army, all under one head, and were subordinate 
to one will; while the armies, leaders, and intorests of the enemy, 
were many. 

King Joachim, at the approach of war, offered himself reepeet- 
fully and modestly to the emperor, who welcomed him with open 
arms; their old friendship and common danger stifling their 
enmity and the recollection of recent quarrels, ‘The king had 
no particular post assigned him in the distribution of the army, 
but remained beside Bonaparte, following him through the battles 
in Silesia und Bohemia, and waiting (impatient for action) the com= 
mands of the emperor, If metaphors are compatible with the gravity 
of history, I might compare him to thunder in the hand of Jove. 

‘The allied armica, bursting into Bohemia, marched to attack 
the camp at Dreaden, which was the pivot of the French strate- 
gical movements. The two Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
King of Prussia, the most veteran troops, and the most valiant 
and ablost genorals were in their lines ; they were accompanied by 
Generals Moreau and Jomini, brought there for advieo rather than 
action. The life of the first is well known through French his- 
tories; the second was a native of Switzerland, and served under 
the French ; in this campaign he was chiof upon the staff of Mar- 
shal Ney, but a few days previously had deserted hie standard, 
and accepted pay from the Russian enemy. These two delinquents 
met in the tent of the Emperor Alexander, and looking mistrust- 
fully at each otlicr, Moreau asked, * What injury does Jomini 
rovenge by treachery ?” to which Jomini replied: “ If I had been 
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‘Taranto in Silesia gave battle at Kalzbach, and, conquered by 
the Prussian Blucher, retreated with his legions behind the Bober. 
Gencral Vandamme, eager for glory, penetrated into Bohemia, and 
hoped to gather the fruits of the victory of Dresden; but sur 
rounded by the overwhelming numbers of the flying enemy, he, 
with the larger part of his force, was taken prisoner. M: 

St. Cyr could with difficulty defend himself, and the King of 
Naploa met with small success, Theso disasters wore increased 
by heayy rain in August, by which tho streams were swollen, 
the roads cut up, and the bridges broken to the inconvenience’of 
both armies, but only dangerous to the losing party. The Prince de 
Ja Moskwa who succeeded to the command of the Duke of Reggio, 
fought and lost a battle at Dennewitz Bluchor was upon the 
Spree, Schwartzenbety again at Pyrna, and though Bonaparte now 
foreed one back, and now the other, the enemy's troops thronged 
around Dresden in auch numbers, that the French, not having 
space to manmuvre, abandoned the city. 

All believed that this army, more conquering than conquered, 
must fall back upon Leipzig towards its base of operations; but it 
waa fast losing the appearance of the offensive, and Bonaparte had 
it no longer in hie power to give or to avoid battla The hopes of 
that campaign were vanishing. While planning new bases and new 
lines of operation, he marched his army into Thuringia and Mag- 
deburg, His enemies, and even his own generals, were surprised 
by this unforeseen movement. ‘The former were doubtful as to his 
intention, and paused or turned back ; the latter, disheartened and 
secretly blaming the emperor, openly entreated him to change his 
mind, and showed their want of confidence, while thus opposing 
the will of their chief—the greatest calamity which can befall an 
army. Bonaparte bore that as an emperor, which ho would in his 
early career have scorned as a captain; time and fortune had so 
changed the stern genius of Arcoli and St. Jean d’Acre to others, 
ag well as to himeclf; But the King of Naples was not among hie 
detractors ; left alone with a small corpe of 40,000 men, to en- 
counter the immense armies of Schwartzenberg and Wittgenstein, 
he fought valiantly, retreated with skill, and gave time for Bona- 
parte to form new plans, and meantime those delays took place 
whieh occasioned the unhappy discorls among his generals. If 
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rogiments which were with the French at the defence of Dresden, 
socing the Austrian flag, and the opportunity of oscape, went over 
to the enomy, attacked the camp it was their duty to defend, and 
owere welcomed and honoured by the name of true Germans. The 
example spread, and the whole Westphalian contingent deserted 
by battalions, Upon the shores of the Inn, Bavarian and Aus- 
trians, nominally foes, were united, and as much at their case as 
if they belonged to one army. Soon afterwards, General Wrede, 
commanding the Bavarian troops, formed a close alliance with 
Austria, openly disobeyed the orders of his king, and was neverthe- 
loss praised for his conduct, and obtained as » reward for treachery 
and ingratitude, the confirmation of rich gifts in lands made to 
him some years before by the emperor Napoleon. He collected 
still larger bodies of troops, and ma few days he hoped to be 
able to stop the retreat of the French at Hanau, and this eager 
noss and resolute hatred were admired, and called heroism by the 
allied sovereigns. The battalions of Baden and Wiirtemberg next 
deserted and joined the enemy, But amidst so many acts of 
desertion, the greatest of all was still to come, and that oceurred 
at Leipzig. Those which I have mentioned generally took place 
in the night, whilst the armies were reposing, Uhe war suspended, 
and whilst darkness covered the first infamy of their deed. But at 
Leipzig, the Saxon army was stationed in the centre of the French 
line, and only a fow battalions in the socond line, or in reserve ; 
the old King of Saxony, true to his oath, and friendly to Bona- 
parte, was with his family in the quarters of the French 

Both sides were engaged, and success still doubtful, when, in the 
broad light of day, the Saxons were seen following General Nor- 
mann in order of battle, and advancing with extraordinary rapi- 
dity towards the enemy, not to attack them, but to increase their 
Bumbers ; arrived, they faced about, and finding themselves in the 
van of the Russian and Swedish armios, they advanced again ag 
enemies, to occupy the ground they had left, vacant hy their deser- 
tion ; but Murat, with the utmost precipitation, occupied it before 
they could come up, These traitors boldly continued to fight 
throughout the rest of the battle, not even checked by the reeol- 
lection that every ball they fired, might be the death of a Saxon 
in those battalions which had remained true to their colours, or 
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now proud of being sought after by kings; and believing them- 
selves the instruments of their country’s future prosperity, they 
wore naturally the enemies of France. ‘The members of societies 
in counting monarchs in their ranks ; the politieal doctri- 
naires (who disturb every act for the public good) saw the fall 
of that man, which they 80 much desired, because the fall of the 
oppressor of freedom ; and the lower orders hoped for a change of 
government. Such was the fury and violence of the German 
that year against France, that arms could not be supplied fast 
enough to satisfy the demands of all who were eager to join in the 
war; and the infantry were secon strangely attired with the deco 
rations and colours of the secret societies, fighting with pikes or 
sticks, and many of the cavalry using bows and arrows, like 
savages. 

In less than a year, alliances, which had been agreed to with 
the utmost formality, were broken, compacts and oaths digsolved, 
friendship and faith betrayed, rebellion rewarded, and in some few 
instances, even virtue punished ; and nothing that was before held 
holy or sacred was Jeft unchanged. All these were the acts of the 
first und greatest assemblage of sovereigns the world had ever 
beheld, whose only motive was the desire for dominion and ven- 
geance; this dishonesty in high places wax crowned with sue- 
cess, and was applauded by mankind. The example of the great 
becomes the leading principle and genius of the age, and obtains 
the name of virtue as goon as attended with euccess. The world 
admires ; it becomes the creed of the vulgar; and, until it falls 
by fashion or by the public mind being undeceived, it is made a 
reason and pretext for innovations in the State. The series of 
disgraceful acts L have enumerated, wore attributed to a spirit of 
independence, and every abandonment of public or private virtue, 
was said to proceed from patriotic zeal. We shall seo in the course 
of this history, how that spirit of independence was leagued with 
legitimacy, ow a desire on the part of the people for modern 
constitutions necessarily sprang from that union, and how the 
tyrannical suppression of both constitutions and independence ix 
an imaginary triumph, alike injurious to kings and people; for 
force wlien employed on the side of true justice, or what is be- 
lieved to be such by the people, preserves governments, but when 
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Sicily, circulated in Naples towards the end of the year 1813; and the 
Society of the Curbonari, who three years before had first appeared 
in tho kingdom, spread thomselves everywhere, mingled with overy 
class, entered into the schomos of the most daring, and flattered 
the credulity of the vulgar; they aimed at » constitution like the 
English, the only one which the multitude at that time associated 
with the idea of liberty, The Government of Sicily, following the 
example of the German governments, and Lord William Bentinck, 
on his own responsibility, started a secret correspondence with 
members of the society in Naples, sending them the volumes con- 
taining the new Sicilian laws, extolling the change of policy in the 
king, and promising a aimilar constitution to the kingdom upon 
the restoration of the Bourbons; thus leading to = comparison 
unfavourable to Joachim, who had even hindered the execution of 
the imperfect statute of Bayonne, The intrigues carrying on bo~ 
tween the Carbonari and the enemy were, however, discovered, 
and the Neapolitan Government doubied its vigilance and rigour, 
proscribed the society, and issued decrees, threatening the members 
with the severest punishments. 

Calabria contained the groatest number of the Carbonari, and 
tho correspondence with Sicily was most easily carried on in that 
part of the country ; the severities were therefore greatest there, 
and thoir execution was again confided to General Manhes, By 
the activity of the police, many plots were revealed, trinls insti- 
tuted, tribunals formed, and the Carbonari punished with death 
by the sentence of military commissions. The leader of the so~ 
ciety was one Capobianco, a young mau of fortune, a bold captain 
of militia in his own town, which was perched like a fortress upon 
tho top of a very stoop mountain, As le was difficult. to capture, 
those in quost of him pretended not to believe in his guilt; but he 
hoing suspicious and on his quand, fled from their secret’ snares. 
Que day, however, General Janelli, under pretence of friendship, 
sont him a letter inviting him to a banquet, which he was giving 
on the occasion of a public festival at Cosenza, the chief place of 
the province; he at the same time informed him he would meet 
other officers of the militia, and the highest civil and ecclesiastical 
authoritics, Capobianco at first hesitated ; but thinking he need 
not foar any ambush if he went there by unfrequented paths, and 
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God's justice. How do you stand if you tum the gift against the 
givers? Moreau may covor his infamy by alleging the injuries he 
received ; Bornadotte by pretence of zeal for the intorests of his 
Kingdom ;.but what spology will Joachim offer to, tho wond tall 
Pause here, since your own sense and your own honour will be your 


ing urges your Majesty to continue faithful to France ; 

your aes is defended by an army of thirty thousand Neapo- 
Titans, and they are sufficient, if led by your Majesty, to cope with 
the Sicilian and English invaders, whose strongest force is on the 
Rhine and in Spain ; thirty thousand more are with the Italian- 
French troops, which thas combined, form a powerful army to carry 
war and vengeance into Germany, aud to the gates of Vienna. 
Italy, which lies in the midst betweon two allied armies, will 
remain submissive, and give liberal supplics of arms and money. 
Were the enemy ever so powerful, he could only attack Italy in 
hor two extremities ; namely, in the states of Naples, by making 
Sicily his base, or in the states of the Italian kingdom, 
from Germany. The armies of your Majesty and of the Viceroy 
could communicate by interior lines, and in case of defeat, one 
would fall back on the other, and both be stronger than before. 
To prevent the war of Italy ever being fought on the Rhine, it 
must be of such magnitude both in its aim and structure, as to re 
quire no support, and afford a motive and opportunity for ite leader 
to engage in political transactions. To oppose Naples to France, 
as matters now stand, would be to arm her against herself, and to 
place her at the disposal of hostile and powerful kings; but if 
Naples continues the ally of France, she will rise to the position 
of a nation that has earned her own freedom and progress. 

“T therefore advise that we remain faithful to former 
that we assure the Emperor of the French of our fidelity, and that 
we concert the plan of a common war with the Viceroy of Italy ; 
T believe the issue will be favourable, but if I doubted it, T should 
be consoled in defeat with the reflection that 1 could say to the 
world and to myself, that amidst cirournstances so embarrassing, 
as to perplex the judgment of man, I followed the path of honour. 

The other speaker addressed the king with more freedom, and 
in leas studied language. 
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afford France as of any importance ; for out of the forty-five thou- 
sand troops which compose our army (and I state the highest num- 
ber), twenty-five thousand at least must remain behind for the 
defence of the kingdom, and if only twenty thousand join the Italian 
and French troops, an army of sixty thousand men would then be 
collected in Lombardy, who would have to encounter a German army: 
equal to themselves in skill, and superior in courage, since we have 
as much tofear aa thoy to hope. Sixty thousand Gormana therefore 
sufficing to keep tho army of Lombardy in chock, Germany and the 
allied sovereigns could, without diminishing the troops intended 
to invade France, send sixty thousand men to Italy, How could 
the army of Italy then effect a diversion for the war upon the 
Rhine? and what good would result from the exertions of the king 
and of the kin, of Naples? 

“ While the native country of your Majesty would thus be in no 
way benefited, much injury would accrue to your subjects; for we 
should have to provide for a foreign war, as well as defend our- 
selves at home. Your Majesty is aware that King Ferdinand and 
the English have already paved the way for themselves ; the king 
by presenting himself to the lively imaginations of the Neapoli- 
tans, holding in his hand the constitution he has granted Sicily, 
and which is already in uso there, and Lord William Bentinck by 
assuring thom of its permanence, supported by English troops, and 
by the name of England, powerful and free. So much from abroad. 
At home (permit me to use plain language in our extremity), the 
causes of popular discontent are many and scrioua; the 
of the police under King Joseph, the violence of Manhes against 
brigandage, the present persecutions of the Carbonari, every error 
in the government, all the sufferings, all the deaths which have 
occurred during eight years of revolution, rise to their memory, 
and excite the spirit of revenge in the mass of the people. This 
has already been manifested in the Abruzzi and in Calabria; the 
‘Tree of Liberty, which had been forgotten, is again raised at Po- 
Tisthena, and an armed force and great discretion in the authorities 
are needed for its suppression. The discipline of the army is imper- 
fect ; the dread once entertained of King Ferdinand, and which was 
A great source of internal strength to King Joachim, has ceased with 
many, has been diminished with all, and after the late acts in 
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yot fighting for different causes, and not one cause their own ; thus 
uselossly squandering their valour and their lives. And meantime 
the safety of Italy depends on the arms and wisdom of her sons, 
which we are entreating them to tum to her defence. But our 
prayers are unheeded ; for the true cause of her misery is not that 
she is without arms or wants energy, but that her people and their 
rulers are divided among themselves. 

“Yet if such is the decree of fate, let your Majesty, abandoning 
the hopes of the Italian nation, provide for the safety of this 
southern, and not the least important part, of the poninsula; and 
give it the certainty of political freedom and of future existence. 
This you may effect by concluding peace and an alliance with the 
sovereigns of Europe, by keeping the army in Italy united, by 
opening to your people a free commerce with England, by reform- 
ing the institutions of the country, by putting a stop to the seve- 
rities of the police, by uniting the separate parts of the State, and 
by not suffering a king of the old dynasty, born a king, and 
brought up amidst the errors of absolutism, to give greater politi- 
cal freedom than a new king raised to his position by a revolution 
for freedom, and by military prowess. 

“To conclusion, passing from arguments to entreaties, T beg 
that you will always remember the danger of yielding to the coun- 
eels of those who, enamoured with the old Italian policy, call the 
mere gaining time a victory, and think that to dissimulate and 
deceive friends and foes is the art of government. Above all, T 
beseech you not to be caught by false glory, but to believe there 
is only one way to preserve your reputation, which is to preserve 
your throne.” 

Whilst listening to this address, Joachim, who was generally in 
the habit of interrupting, appeared attentive ; though he sometimes 
looked scornful, he checked himself, knowing that the words fell 
from the lips of a devoted friend ; and as he dismissed him, he even 
expressed his thanks. The rest of the generals seconded the views 
of the last speaker. The affairs of France were daily becoming 
worse; the neutrality of Switzerland was threatened with violation ; 
the German armies were on the Adige, and Venice blockaded, 
Discontent was incroasing within the kingdom, as well as insubor- 
dination in thearmy ; the Emperor Napoleon, either from offended 
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by which the Emporor of Austria plodged himself to obtain from 
King Ferdinand of Bourbon the cession of the throne of Naples 
in favour of Joachim Murat; who, on his side, promised to re- 
nounce all claims upon Sicily, to co-operate with the sovereigns 
of Europe in the gencral peace, and to indemnify King Ferdinand 
for the surronder of his claims upon Naples. 

Joachim was still further a gainer by this alliance, as he was 
promised an increase of territory by a district in the Papal States 
containing 400,000 inhabitants. 

‘The ratification of the treaty, both publicly, and privately, was 
solemnly promised on both sides. 

Another treaty (called an armistice between Naples and Eng- 
land) was concluded on the 26th January of that same year, by the 
Dake del Gallo and Lord William Bentinck ; by which an imme- 
diato cessation of hostilities was agreed upon, with free trade, and 
assistance to Austria during the coming war, This armistice was 
only to cease by notice being given three months before, by the 
party desirous of breaking it. The intention of peace with Eng- 
land had been hitherto kept geeret, but when the terms agreed on 
were published, they caused sincere rejoicings in Naples, because, 
dissipating the fear of war, by the commercial advantages they 
presented, by the supposed security for the future, by the hopes 
Joachim hold out of a more liberal government, and, above all, by 
gratifying the feeling of hatred against France, which at that mo- 
ment broke forth throughout Europe; a hatred natural in the 
Russians, Austrians, and Prussians, and excusable in the rest of 
Germany, but ungrateful and impolitic in the people of Italy, 

Joachim, meantime, urged on by his military ardour, and the 
desire to show himself in arms to friends and foes, had sont two 
legions to Rome and Ancona, in the preceding November, had pre- 
pared more troops, and announced his approaching arrival im 
Bologna. Bonaparte, though suspecting his motives, was resolved 
not to give him any pretext for desertion, nor precipitate the war; 
he therefore sent orders to his lieutenants to treat these legions as 
allies ; and in the congresses for peaco, his ambassadors always set 
down a balance of 50,000 Neapolitans on the sido of France. But 
General Miollis, the governor of Rome, and General Barbou, gover 
or of Ancona, mistrusted the Neupolitans, and continued ready 
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anarehy, and had to listen to protestations from the genorals, remon- 
atrances from the magistrates, and complaints from the people ; 
while the Austrian ministers blamed his tardiness, and declared 
he had failed in the fulfilment of his part of the treaty, The 
longer he dissimulated, the more he injured himself, and the 
greater riake he incurred. Before leaving Bologna he thorefore 
commanded tho Neapolitan troops to advance, and join the Gor- 
tan legion under General Nugent ; he laid siege to Ancona, the 


nistration in that part of the country occupied by his troops; and 
engaged the advice and assistance of the most able men in Naples ; 
but as he still inwardly desired to continue friendly with France, 
he allowed the German legion to form the van of his army, and 
attack the viceroy, while he commanded that in the siege operations 
ordered by himself, the Neapolitans should not lead the aseault. 
‘He placed himself at the head of the army, consisting of three 
legions of infantry, and one of cavalry, making in all twenty-two 
thousand soldiers, furnished with sixty cannons, and abundant 
matériel, but without cither provisions or treasure, trusting to the 
resources of Italy. Soveral French soldiers, and many officers, 
colonels, and generals, continued in the pay of Naples. Joachim 
wished to retain their services, partly because he valued their 
courage and skill, and partly because he hoped to extenuate his own 
fault towards France, by bringing a great number of his country- 
men under the samo imputation ; he therefore held out to them vari- 
ous temptations, assuring them the alliance with Austria was only a 
feint ; but by thus adding falsehood to falsehood, he continued to 
intrigue, until he throw discredit on his own words. The Neapoli- 
tan generals, on the othor hand, wished the French away, because 
they saw in them, the supporters of the king in his vacillating 
policy, and obstacles vo the full attainment of their own ambitious 
designs. They urged Joachim to remove them, and their secret 
murmurs were followed by contempt of authority, setting a bad 
example to thearmy. The French hesitated long between eon- © 
Hicting interests; but finally, those most attached to honour and 
their country, departed, while those who remained, felt ashamed of 
themselves, and repented their decision, Colonel Chevalior, to whom 
Murat was personally attachod, was tho last to quit him, and, 
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of whom were disliked, the first because he was a Frenchman and. 
yet an enemy, and the last because he was known to have urged 
Joachiny to thie war, than their rage could neither be restrained 
by discipline nor prudence, and the batteries from the fortress 
kept up an unceasing fire upon the Neapolitans; the guns being 
pointed with greater accuracy, whorever the generals appeared, 
Notwithstanding this, wo continued to reconnoitre the ground, 
and, having determined the plan of the siege, we withdrew the 
following night, with the loss of only a fow men. 

Both parties were now occupied in preparing arms, and all that 
was necessary, when General Barbou in Ancona, having exhausted 
his stock of provisions, and the garrison suffering from sickness, 
resolved to surrender the citadel; he was, however, ashamed to 
yield without the honours of war, and therefore commanded the 
unis to be fired as a challenge to the Neapolitans, and thus risked 
with his own life, that of a beloved wife and three young children, 
The Neapolitans, who were under the command of Genoral Mac- 
donald, replied by shots in return, and the combat lasted the 
whole of thot day and night. At sunrise, on the following morn- 
ing, the flag of peace wos scen waving from the walla of the 
fortross, which that same day was surrendered upon condition 
that the French garrison should be allowed the honours of war, and 
a safe-conduct to France, The firing lasted twenty-four hours, 
rather less than the time fixed, because the explosion of a powder 
manufactory added to the destruction caused by the shells, Part 
of the city of Ancona lay betwixt the Cappuceini, where the Nea- 
politans lay eneamped, and the citadel, but suffered no injury, re= 
maining secure under an arch, formed by the projectiles and fire, 
‘Thus were several Neapolitans and many French killed to gratify 
the vain glory of General Barbou, who might have been satisfied 
with having stood out until the citadel had been reduced to the 
last extremity by famine, for it is such false ideas of honour which 
give mistaken notions of the profeesion of arms. 

‘The romaining fortresses were epared, because ina treaty between 
the Duke of Otranto for France, and General Lecohi for Naples, it 
was agreed that they should be surrendered on condition of the 
garrisons being permitted to retum to France, After this the 
Neapolitans throw garrisons into Vivita Vecchia, the Custle of 
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on the other side of the mountains, and was only connected with 
by the long and difficult roads of Ravenna and Ferrara, 
the enemy could at his pleasure pour down upon him from 
forte, attack the Neapolitans upon the ground of Modena and 
Reggio, and reenter his lines, before the allied English or Ger- 
manz could even receive notice of the fact ; that he was therefore 
resolved to strengthen Modona by a camp, and had so placed his 
troops, that at the first appearance of the enemy, they should all 
front the Po; that a nearer approach to Piacenza would be as 
much as to invite the viecroy to attack the rear of the Neapolitan 
army, and driving thom from their base of operations, break thoir 
lines, while the enemy could return to his camp by the way of 
Piacenza and Borgoforte. Of these two opposite schemes, Ben- 
tinck, who was only intent on gaining possession of Genoa, ex> 
pressed himsclf in favour of that of Bellegarde, not so much 
because this was really his opinion, as because he suspected and 
disliked Joachim. 

Murat’s was the true military view, but outward appearances 
wnd suspicion were arrayod against him, and therefore it was dis- 
pated, and the army meanwhile remained inactive, All the errors 
and vices incident to a war cartiod on by allied armies were ex~ 
hibited in that camp. Bellegarde could have communicated by 
a shorter road with Joachim than either Ravenna or Ferrara, had 
he constructed more bridgos over the Po ; but ho was afraid leat 
new roads should afford facilities to Murat to obtain succour, and 
might be used for treacherous purposes. Joachim could have 
attacked Piacenza had he been sure of the co-operation of Belle- 
garde ond of Bentinck, but he suspected that they were urging 
him on to this enterprise, in order to injure his troops and his 
reputation, Bentinck also, the ally of the King of Naples, per- 
mitted the Sicilians, who had landed with him, to distribute 
copice of an odict of King Ferdinand in the Neapolitan army, 
reminding the soldiers of the rights of their former king, and 
exciting the subjects of Joachim to rebel; and from a still higher 
quarter, the Emperor of Austria, who had promised the immediate 
ratification of the treaty with Naples, allowed months to elapse 
without fulfilling hie word; and King Murat, on the other aide, the 
ally of Austria and England, desired the triumph of France, and 
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set free by Bonaparte, and liad already reached the confines of 
Parma on his way to Rome; and that the Carbonari in the Abruzzi, 
excited to rebellion, were rousing the population of several districts 
by raising the atandard of the Bourbons, 

‘The generals of Joachim constituted the best part of his army, 
both from long service, military ardour, and talent; they were 
young men, champions of the new ideas, yet attached to the tra- 
ditions of their birthplace, and of Italy; bound to Joachim by 
the ties of gratitude and ambition, while knowing and condemn- 
ing his principal errors, such ax bestowing rewards too lavishly, 
and never punishing, in consequence of which, though his aim was 
to inspire the army to deeds of valour, and to the endurance 
of war, fatigue, and hardships, there was wanting a wholesome 
dread of insubordination and crime. The very men who had sup- 
ported the king in his late disputes with Bonaparte, who some 
among them had been participators and advisors in the conferences 
‘at Ponza, and had most of thom instigated him to the league with 
Austria, and who were all anxious for the honour of the army and 
its leader, perceiving how a false and vacillating policy was con~ 
ducting the king and his kingdom to inevitable rain, consulted 
together, and, alarmed for the probable consequences of his con- 
duct, hoped to induce Murat to adopt some better rosolution. 
They drew up a petition, signed by two who held the highest 
position from their long service, in which they requested the king, 
in circumstances of so much difficulty, to summon a council of war, 
and hear the opinions of his generals. 

This petition was published and was approved of by the whole 
army, thus casting an imputation on the judgment of their leader, 
anew kind of insubordination, and an offence well deserving pun- 
ishment. Had Joachim been disposed to visit it severely, the 
majority would not have ventured to proceed furthor, hut the king, 
who panoned the lowest criminal in his army, was not inclined to 
punish those to whom he was personally attached, and who were 
only guilty of excess of zeal. Discipline (I have remarked else- 
where, and at every fresh oxamplo I repeat it) is not a merit be- 
longing to subordinates, but a virtue of their chief; and I may 
well call it a virtue, since it demands great magnanimity to en- 
force severe morals, unfailing and inexorable justice, and, whilst the 
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of the devout, and by a splendid corttge of German cavalry, which 
roturnod to Parma, after receiving the benodiction and thanks of 
his Holiness ; the people, increased by others who joined them on 
the way, accompanied the Pope to Reggio. As the enrriages pro= 
ceeded without stopping, Carrascosa could not converse with him, 
but followed in the crowd. The Neapolitans formed no 

escort, but privates and officers mingled with the multitude, adding 
to the spectacle, and to the number who hastened to do homage to 
the Pope Many of the populace volunteered to draw the carriage 
in which Pius sat, not because their servicea were required, but 
as a mark of their willingnese to porform the lowest office for 
him ; and Neapolitan officers in full uniform were among the moet 
zealous and devout. 

In Reggio, General Carrascosa was immediately admitted into 
the presence of Pius, and after acts of reverence tendered in the 
‘most obsequious manner, and which the Pope graciously accopted 
(presenting his hand to him to kiss, to prevent the suspicion that 
he required a greater act of homage), the general asked his Holi- 
ness what were his plans; to which he replied: “To continue on 
ithe way to Bologna” “ But his Majesty the King of Naples ia 
ignorant of the arrival of your Holiness, and nothing is 
for your reception.” * T desire nothing from his Majesty,” 
he replied ; “upon whom I invoke the Divine blessing.” “The 
post-horses are engaged for military service, and unless they 
are ordered in advance, your Holiness would not find sufficient 
for your journey.” "I will ask them in charity of those pious 
Christians by whom I am surrounded.” “ But the horses bee 
longing to private individuals have been long ago seized for the 
army.” “Then I will pursue my way on foot, and God will 
give mo strength.” After a short silence, the general asked 
to what rank in the army, and at what time he would grant the 
honour of a presentation ; he answered, that his wish was to see 
all; but as time was Pressing, he would receive the generals only, 
at nine on the following morning. Carrascosa again kissed hands, 
and took leave ; he repeated all that bad passed, word for word, to 
the king, and entreated him to yield to the force of public opinion. 
The next day, at the appointed hour, the generals were presented 
to the Pope, who received them with courtesy, and offered his hand 
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‘The Carbonari in Calabria were excited to rebel from Sicily ; 
those in the Abruzzi from Lissa, an island of the Adriatic, which 
had been made an emporium of commerce and contraband trade, 
and was strongly garrisoned by English. ‘The Calabrians, who 
had suffered from the severities of General Manhes, plotted in 
secret, but others who were more inexperienced, were eager to com= 
mence operations, so that on the day fixed, the revolution broke 
out simultancously and universally throughout the province of 
‘Poramo, on the frontiers of the kingdom. The Carbonari proposed 
to usemble in arms in the open country, to enter the cities, to 
deprive the magistrates of their offices, to change others, and to 
proclaim the Government of Murat fallen, and that of Ferdinand 
of Bourbon, the constitutional king, restored ; to scour the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and by the assistance of their associates, to 
advance into the kingdom. Most of their hopes were realized ; 
the whole of this distant province, with the exception of the capi- 
tal, rose in rebellion ; and the revolution would have spread into 
the adjoining district of Chieti, had not the measures of the In- 
tendente, Montejasi, and the rapid advance of several bands of 
gondarmes, hindered the rebels of Teramo from crossing the river 
Pescara. This wide-spread eedition was unstained by crime, and 
was effected without a struggle. The magistrates of Joachim 
quietly retired from their posts in the rebellious provinces ; the 
now ones exercised their functions without any assumption on 
their part or attempts at vengeance. The lawa were maintained, 
and the change of Government and of officials, was the work of a 
day; all which indications of unanimity in the people, were greater 
perils to the existing Government, Such was the state of matters 
im the Abruzzi, when Baron Tulli, driven into exile, arrived with 
the nows to King Joachim, 

As there were in the army a considerable number of soldiers 
from the Abruzzi, who had been formed into one regiment, the 
first care of the king was to conceal the state of affairs from them; 
he then hold a council to consider the remedy ; some of his minis- 
ters inclined to severity, others to leniency; but the king, who 
was exasperated against the rebels, supported the views of the 
former. The danger, when examined into, proved so imminent, 
that they at once resolved to adopt both methods, and to employ 
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pretensions, and to moderate his haughty tone, in addressing an 
ally and king, to whom they owed respect. This conduct assured 
Joachim of tho reality of Bonaparte’s victories, which had been 
reported in the bulletins, and oxaggerated by the French around 
him, but which wore confirmed by his intimate acquaintance with 
the genius of the greatest captain of the age, and by his own hopes. 
He made a Jast attempt at reconciliation with the Viceroy, but the 
successes of Bonaparte, which prompted Murat to this step, were 
only fresh inducements to hostility on the part of Eugene, who 
rejected his offers, dismissed his messenger, and, to gratify his per 
sonal revenge, as well as to assist the cause by sowing distrust and 
hatred in the enemy's camp, found a way to botray these ine 
trigues of Joachim to the commissioners sent him by the allied 
sovereigns. 

General Grenier, meantime, with 14,000 Italian and French 
troops, having crossed the Po at Piacenza, attacked the Austrian 
logions under General Nugent, in the camps of Nura aud Parma, 
while other squadrons assaulted Guastalla, by the bridge of Bor- 
goforte. The Germans having been conquered and driven back, 
left four hundred dead and wounded upon the field, and more than 
two thousand prisoners, besides two cannon and matériel ; and 
Grenier, having thrown a garrison into Parma and Reggio, return- 
ing to his lines near Borgoforte, abandoned Guastalla, Nugent 
re-formed his troops in the rear of the Neapolitan camp, and found 
himself in the reserve, the logion of Gonoral Carrascosa in the 
van, that of General Ambrosio in the centre, By the movement 
of Grenier, a Neapolitan company was surrounded by French bat- 
talions and taken prisoners ; but they were that same day released 
with demonstrations of friendship, and their arms were restored to 
thom—a cunning device intendod to injure Joachim. 

‘These appeansnces, and the German logion not haying received 
timely succour when attacked by superior forces, together with 
the procrustination, intrigues, and indiscrect apoeches of the king, 
raised such a atrong suspicion of treachery, that the allies from 
that time forth were on their guard against him as against an 
enemy. The Commissioners came to an open breach with Murat ; 
Balachof suspended the peace conferences, and Joachim then (like 
all mon of vacillating temper, who call their own ficklonesa pru- 
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tions, and agreed that the Neapolitans now on the Taro should co- 
operate with the Germans upon the Mincio, the object of the first 
being Piacenza, and the second Milan. On the 13th April, accord- 
ingly, the movements agreed upon were otfected ; the king with 
nine thousand men crossed the Taro, defended by six or seven 
thousand Italian and French; another Neapolitan legion recon- 
noitred the passage at Borgoforte, aud other squadrons of the same 
army, and the Austrians were held in reserve. They made a 
foint to throw a bridge across the Po at Sacca, as if monacing the 
right wing of the enemy, and thus assisted Bollegarde, who was 
acting against the centre and left. They next engaged the 
enemy without success upon the Mincio, and met with no opposition 
at Borgoforte; but while the bridgo at Sacca was disputed and 
defended by forces six times their number, the resorve did not ad- 
vance to theirassistance. The Taro was forded, though contested by 
the enemy ; four hundred of our men were killed or wounded, and 
as many fell on the opposite side, besides the loas of five hundred 
prisonera, The Austrian general, Gobert, who commanded the 
Germans, advanced so deliberately to the attack of the right wing 
of the enemy, that these were able to retire, and the king, as a 
proof of his zeal, publicly expressed his regret at the failure. 
General Mancune, the leader of the enemy's forces, collected his 
troops in good order that day at Sandonnino, and in the night re- 
treated to Firenzuola, The Neapolitans bivouacked for the night 
upon the ficld, and by the first light of dawn passed through San- 
donnino, which was now abandoned, and proceeded to Firenguola, 
whore they encountered the enemy, and, after some fighting, drove 
them beyond the Nura; not discouraged by the hindrance which 
the fortified monastery of San Lazzaro presented, they were only 
stopped in their victorious carcer by night. On the day after the 
morrow, after a sharp but a brief contest, this post and the camp. 
were taken, and the enemy sought shelter in Piacenza, while the 
Neapolitans, who were left outside the walls, prepared for the 
attack of the city. 

About midday, on tho 16th April 1814, a lettor from General 
Bellegarde brought the nows that the war in Italy was suspended, 
and that peaco conferences had been opened with the Vicoray. 
At the same time a French officer arrived as a messenger by the 
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republican government, and reinstated the laws and magistrates 
as they were in 1797. The war was at an end throughout Italy. 

Bat at that very time a war of a more deplorable nature, be- 
cauac a civil war, was raging in Milan, In thie city, favoured 
more than any othor in Italy by the French, the spirit of ingrati- 
tude and hostility towards France, found numerous and 

supporters. had the troops been dispersed, when the in- 
habitants of the city, their numbers increased by the surrounding 
peasantry, assembled in arms, and rising in a tumult, tore down 
and defaced every sign of the past government, ignored the 
authority of the magistrates, cruelly murdered the minister Prina, 
and refused to acknowledge the Viceroy. They thea appointed a 
regency of citizens, who, in their ignorance and presumption, 
hoped to obtain liberty from the sovereigns of the north, and sont 
ambassadors to demand a free constitution, the terms of which 
they themselves dictated. Prince Beauharnois, attacked in hie 
government, and threatened in his person, did not return to Milan, 
but took refuge with his relation, thesKing of Bavaria, The 
city was governed for the kingdom of Italy by the president of the 
new regency—a man who had been raised to this position by the 
ftumultuary vote of the people—and nothing remained of those 
ancient forms, which, partly from their innate reverence for past 
grandour, and partly from prudence, had always been roapected 
ly the alliod sovereigns, Accortingly, when Bollogarde, break 
ing the conditions of the peace, conducted his troops to Milan, the 
name of the Italian kingdom, and the last hopes of Italy vanished. 
The want of sobriety in the achemes of the French liberals had 
injured France, and similar schemes, plotted by mon of the same 
stamp, now ruined Italy. These improdent acts were the result 
of those liopes of independence, which the year before had been 
excited in the hearts of the people. 

But as soon as the allied powors of Europe had established their 
triumph over Bonaparte, the old endeavoured to occupy the place 
left vacant by the new, and, while affecting moderation, to maintain 
their most arrogant claims, Pope Pius vu, now in possession of 
Rome, and of the provinces called the Patrimony of the Chureh, 
revoked all the laws of the Fronch empire, ani restored the old 
system, including even the use of torture, Vietor Emanuel was 
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dentally informed of it, When tho first Neapolitan logion evacu- 
ated Capua, to afford more commodious quartors to tho Germans, 
the populace not seeing any soldiers, except at the gates, rose in a 
riot, broke open the prisons, and would have proceeded to greater 
excesses, had they not been restrained by the small number of 
generals and other officers collected there The first legion, even, 
which had until now been obedient and under discipline, were 
hardly out of the fortress, when, deaf to the entreaties and menaces 
of thoir leaders, they dispersed on all sides, 

‘The common people in Naples, under the pretence of rejoicings, 
broke into riots, and although the guards of public safely sup- 
pressed the first movements, it was evident that they would shortly 
not be strong enough to withstand all this popular violence. The 
queen therefore sent letters to the English admiral, sags #2 
him to send a body of troops into the city to suy 
authorities, and she accordingly received three rated English, 
by whom tho rioters were terrified into submission, and tranquil- 
lity was restored.’ She, meanwhile, embarked on board an Eng- 
lish vessel with some of her court and three ex-ministers, Agar, 
Zurlo, Macdonald, and a few other porsons of distinction, who, 
not confiding in the promiscs of the treaty of Casalanza, fled 
from the dreaded vengeance of the Bourbons, 

Without a king, regent, or regency, the numbers of the populace 
increased by fugitives from Capua, who crowded into the city in 
the hope of plunder, the prizons of Naples were attacked, and the 
doore of the dungeons not only burst open, but broken to atoms ; 
the guards of public safety were already exhausted, the Eng- 
lish few, the disorder great, and the danger was increased by the 
approach of night. The mob were on the eve of gaining the 


1 Tho houses of the English merchants 


people of Abruzi nod Oslabria, always 
affected to consider the English their oa 
tural allies). Madame Murat, on this occa 
son, aswinbled the national guard herself, 
and, aeeuming their uniform, addrowed 
‘thea i « speech full of eplit and elequence, 
Her life was in dnager the moment abe 
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most gallant and. genere Mor: 
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plied wore many and vague; such as arose from the old foudal 
abuses, or the Capitation tax, or the Adoa and Rilovio; or from 
fictitious sources, such as the Nave bruciata’ (burat ship), and 
gratuitous donations, as well as the ordinary taxes, such as those 
on salt and tobacco, and from the tithes. Thus, in early times, the 
public finances were regulated on barbarous principles, and wero 
confused and unequal in their distribution, but they were now 
organized into a system, and wealthy ; the requirements of the 
revenue regulated the taxation; the Arrendamenti had reverted 
to the exchequer, the public debt had been cleared and audited, 
the sinking fund had been founded, and a bank of discount pro- 
jected. But two canker-worms, generated by the habits and in- 
stability of a state of conquest, gnawed at the root of the finances ; 
rapacity on the part of the rulors, and want of confidence on that 
of the people ; a long pence and a stable government were the only 
remedies, and both these required time The conduct of the ad- 
miniatrators of the provincial and municipal revenues, which had 
been extremely remiss, was now under regulation. The Zntendente 
of the province took the place of the Prefoct, an inefficient officer, 
whose power had been capricious and uncertain; and laws, with 
‘nlmost too many regulations, had succeeded the undefined autho- 
rity exercised by former administrators, Tho distribution of the 
communal property had benefited private individuals a8 well as the 
public at Inrge, and to this had been added the spoils of feudalism. 
The Deeurionati, the District, Provincial, and State councils, 
watched over the interests of the nation, and the system introduced 
for the purposes of administration became an instrament for the 
preservation of freedom ; since it is the boast of all large public 
bodies, as well as their natural tendency, to watch over the rights 
of the people. 
Monnsteries had been euppressod, the foudal system ¢radicated, 
and though the barons had suffered from many acts of violence, 
these had been necessary, because States cannot be renovated as 
they are maintained ; rales and forms being required for their 
1 Meee bruciata. It huppened that a coniribution was still demanded, and paid 
foug tine ago a contribation was lied to an rogular tax under the namo of the 
rebuild a ship which bud beea burt, «ul — Nme breefate, 
though the pretext mo longer existed, the 
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fares and extreme and vigorous measures for their rono- 


ba religious sentiment had been weakened, and religious belief 
scoffed at or banished. No new virtue had arisen to compensate for 
‘this loss, nor had it even been rendered less injurious by any 
improvement in morals or manners, since both had degenerated. 

Liberal opinions in politics prevailed among .the people, and yet 
while showing little reepect to law, they were too subservient to 
man ; a union of licenae with servility, 

With regard to persons; the magistrates were superior in abi- 
lity, conduct, and honesty, to those who had preceded them. 

‘The clergy had degenerated and fallen into disrepute, for the 
revolution of Naples in 1806 had partaken of the principles and 
license of French liberty; and the clergy, after the church had 
been impoverished, sought for wealth beyond the pale of the altar, 
but though not as hypocritical and corrupt as formerly, they were 
likewise less circumspect in their behaviour; while the monks, 
who had been turned out of their monasterics, became priests, and 
injured the priesthood by their companionship. 

The ancient nobles were poor and decayed, the new unaccuss 
tomed to their position, and without the jealousy common to their 
order, because they derived their power from other sources, and 
were more an ornament than support to the monarchy ; privileges 
haying been abolished, the nobility had become a class of pro- 
prictors, and had no longer separate interests from those of the 


people, 

Fow of Murat’s army remained ; the greater number had deserted, 
including many of the officers and generals. The impatience for 
promotion in these who remained therefore incteased ; their lan- 
guage was prosumptuous, their warlike ardour and dosiro for glory 
greater, while discipline was attonuated, and morals worse, The 
ambitious had been accustomed to receive a reward for every ser- 
vice, and to find employment and fortune for every talent. 

Amidst civil discords the lower orders had been accustomed to 
dishonest gains, euch aa the plunder of the feudal landholders, and 
to that which they were able to obtain on the pretext that all 
imen were equal ; and they were therefore greedy, restless, and only 
to be governed by force. 
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The prestige of monarchy was at an end from the hour when 
Joseph and Joachim rose to be now kings, and were in tho eyes 
of the people greater and more powerful than their former sove- 
reigns The character of monarehy was changed, for the old was 
based on privileges and exclusion, the new on merit and equa- 
lity. The blind reverence paid by our fathers, was converted into 
a sontimont of fear of tho royal power, or approbation of the royal 
acts; a calculation of interest had succooded attachment between 
the sovereign and the people, and this change of sentiment effected 
a practical change, fruitful in results 

The people who had been afflicted by twonty years of advorsity, 
could not forget the cruel persecutions of 1793, the tyranny of 
1799, the despotism of succeeding years, the delusive hopes of 
modern liberty, the rapine and insolence of foreign armies, and the 
inefficiency of their own. ‘They numbered over the promises which 
had been broken, the oaths which had been forsworn, and how 
often they had been deceived to help other men to wealth and power. 
They had learnt how both old and new kings ure alike indifferent 
to tho voice of their aubjects, that tho first had governed them by 
the prostigo of their race, the Inst by forea But now that tho 
prestige had vanished, and the foree was broken, the adherents of 
either party, Bourbonists or Muratists, were fow in number; and 
the majority of reflecting persons, whether Carbonari or Liberals, 
though not displeased at the fall of Joachim, felt uneasy and were 
suspicious of his successor, 

The people and their rulers watched ane another reciprocally 
with alternate hope and fear. As a counterpoise to the general 
dosire for independence which had lately sprung into existence, 
the victorious party now set up the principle of legitimacy; but 
had this principle beon understood to mean simply the restoration 
of the old dynasties, it would have only served to remind the people 
of the evils they had endured, and would have roused the suspicion 
that their rulers would from revenge, or from a natural desire to 
advance their own interest, destroy political freedom; the kings, 
therefore, promised to govern better. Some immediately con- 
firmed the recont good laws, and all promizod now franchises, while 
the people rejoiced to hear them oxpress penitence for the past, 
und the resolution to use moderation in future They felt more 
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sccure under a mild government in the hands of old rulers taught 
a lesson by adversity, than in the hands of new soveroigns, 
the spoilt children of fortune, who used their power with intem- 
perance, and were strong enough to break through all restraints. 
The people therefore hoped to make a new compact by the peace, 

_ which should be permanent and equally advantageous to all par. 
ties ; they wore confirmed in this idea by the edicts of the king; 
nnd if the promises of legitimacy had been sincere, and not a false 
demonstration, the people would have adhered to their sovereigns, 
and Europe would haye reposed from her labours, 

Such was the state of the kingdom at the departure of the 
Freneh kings. 

‘The Congress of Vienna declared Joachim fallen from the throne 
of Naples for having excited the war of Italy in 1815, and theold 
dynasty of the Bourbons reinstated, Immediately afterwards, the dis- 
asters which befell Murat’s army commenced, and King Ferdinand 
prepared land and sea forces to invade Calabria, as well as proclama- 
tions and decrece flattering to the Neapolitans; but either because 
tho King of Sicily was slow in his mavoments, or the fall of Murat 
more rapid than was expected, his troops and edicts only reachod 
Naples after the Germans had completed the conquest. ‘The Sici- 
lian army, proud of success won by another's arm, made a tardy 
but pompous entry into Naplos, whilst tho valu of the proclama~ 
tions was lessened by the publication of the Convention of Casa- 
Janza, But the junction of the two armies increased the power 
of the king, and the promises which followed the conclusion of 
baa liens helped to reasaure the poople and raiso their hopes 

igher, 

‘The substance of the five edicts published by the king, and 
written at Messina between the 20th and 24th May, was aa fol- 
lows :—Peaco, concord, and oblivion of the past, a proposal of fun- 
damental laws for the State, political liberty, with formal guaran- 
tees, in which transpired « confession of the faulls of which he 
had been guilty towards the people, and a sketch of the form 
of a constitution, without the name. The military appointmonts 
were confirmed, tho civil maintained, and the laws of the Docen- 
nium, including the finaneial measures of the Inte reigns, were con- 
tinued. None therefore had cause to lament the restoration of the 
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king to the throne of his ancestors, and a thousand hopes of future 
prosperity were awakened in the minds of honest men. 

The ministora appointed were the Marquis Circello, a veteran 
supporter of absolute monarchy, ignorant, and under the pupillago 
of a wife as ignorant as himself; the Chevalier Medici, reputed an 
able man, and who had already twice undergone imprisonment, 
once, when accused as @ liberal under the king, and again in the 
cause of monarchy during the republic, ho was therefore highly 
esteomed by both parties; and the Marquis Tommasi, almost a 
stranger in Naples, which he had left when « boy, and whose chief 
recommendation was, his having written a pancgyric on Filangicri, 
Of these throo ministers, Cirvello held the new ideas, ag well as the 
Decennium, in abhorrence, and the two others, thongh less opposed 
to them, were more presumptuous, and depreciated everything 
Neapolitan ; while the king, as well as his ministers and councillors, 
had been first corrupted by a life of sloth and gervitude in Sicily, 
and had afterwards imbibed a thorough distaste for liberty during 
the exercise of freedom under the Sicilian constitution of the year 
1812, when they had finally been deprived of their despotic power, 
driven into exile or imprisoned. Therefore, far from approciating 
the laws and institutions established by the revolution in Naples, 
they associated this period only with conspiracies and condemma- 
* tions, and considered the kingdom in a state of demoralization. 
They regarded Napoloon and tho now dynasties as uaurpors, the 
acts of the Docennium as crimes, and all engaged in them as eri- 
minals, and they called a government which for ten years had 
been recognised throughout Europe, which had been consolidated 
by laws, by established orders in the State, and by national pros- 

ity, a military occupation. The treaties of Messina and Casa- 
had not been dictated in a spirit of sincerity, but by policy or 
necessity ; therefore the offices we held, the property we possessed, 
and our very lives were no longer ours by right, but were to be 
considered as gifts conferred by the royal clomonoy. 

‘Phe telegraph announced the king had left Sesbenand ita 
queen of Murat then immediately set sail from the portof Naples; 
after landing her children at Gaeta, she proceeded on her unhappy 
voyage to Trieste. Tho veasel on which sho had embarked, met 
that conveying King Ferdinand to Naples; and the admiral, 
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while preparing to salute the king, as customary, warned Caroline 
Murat, in a sort of good-natured jost, not to be alarmed at the 
sound of the cannon, as it was only a salvo in honour of the King 
of Naples; to which she, who was alike royal in her nature and in her 
bearing, replied that such sounds were neither new nor displeasing 
to the cars of a Bonaparte. Fortune peraccuted the fallen family 
on every side: Joachim was roving in a fragile bark over the 
sens, as chance directed, rather than with any fixed plan; Caro- 
Tine, detained several days in the port, had witnessed the rejoic- 
ings over her misfortunes, and had to endure the presence of a 
rade populace, who approached the ship in boats, to insult her 
with their songs, and when at last her eyes and ears were relieved 
from such painful sights and sounds, she met her successful rival 
‘a8 a prisoner, to enhance the joy of his triumph. 

On the th June, the king reached Baia, on the 6th, Portici, 
where the generals (Muratist as well as Bourbonist) wore invited 
to meet him. Ferdinand received all with equal condescension ; 
but they regarded cach other with doubt and suspicion; one had 
been conquered, and the other was tho conqueror. In private 
they unjustly taunted one another with disloyalty and servility. 
‘The new policy of the king appeared an obstacle to the ambition 
of one party, while his attachment to his old friends appeared as 
mueh so to the ambition of the other, Their hatred and contempt 
wore mutual, 

Three days later, the king made his public entry into the city 
on horseback, and with only a small retinue ; the trappings of the 
horses, and tho uniforms of their riders, were simple compared 
with the splendour and luxury of King Joachim. The populace, 
therefore, always ready to find fault, and who had called Joachim 
# playhouse king, now called Ferdinand a peasant king ; they 
stigmatized the gorgeous display of Murat as prodigality, and the 
unpretending simplicity of Ferdinand as avarice, The rejoicings, 
which were sincera, were prolonged for several days; while those 
who lamented Murat, mourned his fall in secret ; for they did not 
regret him for the sake of their country, but from pity, gratitude, 
and friendship, 

The prodigious efforts of France, however, after the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba, and his wonderful genius and good fortune, 
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threw a gloom over the prosperity of the government of Naples, 
until the arrival of the news of the battle of Waterloo, before that 
of Ligny even was yet known; for fame, contrary to her usual 
pmetice, this time brought the good news before the bad. The 
victory waa celobrated by fétes; and the commander of Gacta, 
who until thon had continued faithful to the standard of Murat, 
surrendered that fortress; Pescara and Ancona had been given 
up some months sooner; Ancona had been first garrisoned by 
Germans, and then delivered to the Pope, while Pescarn had been 
dismantled, and seventeen breaches opened in the ramparts by 
mines ; an insult! to friendly power, by thus providing against 
future conquest, and an indication that new wars might be ex- 
pected. But the constancy of General Begani, who commandod in 
Gaeta, could not be shaken, and the siege operations had con- 
tinued, though slowly. After the battle of Waterloo and the eap- 
ture of Bonaparte, the standard of the three colours (once so 
proud) stil! floated, alone in all the world, over the bare rocks of 
the Tower of Orlando; Bogani then resigned the fortress, and, for 
this act of tardy obedience, he was punished by the king, but 
rewarded by fame. 

‘The reorganization of the kingdom began with the finances. 
‘The king had contracted many obligations during the Congress of 
Vienna; he owed Austria twenty-six millions of francs as the 
price of the conquest, and had indiscreetly promised Prince 
Eugtne a gift of five millions; nine millions wore owing to the 
‘moat influential mombers of the Congross for prosents and favours 
purchased ; and it was necessary to provide the means for the 
maintenance of the German army, as well as for the Sicilian, and 
the numbers from the army of Murat admitted into their ranks; 
subsistence had also to be procured for those who had remained 
faithful, the exiles had to be rewarded, and premiums granted to 
partisans, besides securing a sufficient surplus for the king himself, 
By the financial system introduced during the Decennium, the 
exchequer had beon so well suppliod, that it was enabled to meet 

every demand, and the more easily now that credit was restored 
ty iho peace of Europe, ‘a circumstance which promised to open 
the way to greater wealth for the Gran Libro, especially since the 
mpneity of Agar had been succeeded by the parsimony of Medici. 
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The financial system of the Decennium was therefore maintained ; 
the law of patents was abolished; which affected works of in- 
dustry, trade, and art, and thus a great amount of revenue was 
lost to the exchequer, caused by ignorance in the theories of poli- 
tical economy, and by the old-fashioned habits and the errors of 
the minister, 

Tho property of those exiles who had returned to their country 
with Ferdinand, was restored, although it had been sold during 
the Docennium, and the treasury reclaimed the gifts of Joseph 
and Joachim; these forced restitutions produced discontent among 
many, and sometimes abuse of the Government. Among those 
who had received favours from the Inte kings were the orphan 
children of the Marquis Palmieri, sentenced in 1807, when he 
conspired on the side of Ferdinand against Joseph: tho coats of 
the trial had been great, and tho children, doprived of their 
inheritance, would have been obliged to pay them, had not 
Joachim granted a remission of this debt to the prayers and tears 
of the widow. Under the new Government this grant was re~ 
claimed, and the marchioness, after haying vainly sued the minis- 
ters, presented herself at the palace, secure of being heard, since it 
was no longer inhabited by a usurping king, but by him for whom 
her husband had incurred the guilt of treason, Yot her tears 
wore vain, and tho afflicted family had to pay for the execution of 
their own father. 

The national property was put up to sale and purchased by the 
rentes ineoribed in the Gran Libro ; the ground-rent bought off, and 
the estates belonging to charitable institutions alienated. ‘These 
rentea wore 80 sought after, that they rose in value, and the ex~ 
chequer by issuing more promissory notes, accumulated vast sama: 
but the national debt was increased. It had been at eight hundred 
thousand ducats at the time of Murat’s fall, and was soon al 
doubled. A still greater danger was incurred, since all the foun- 
dations for the public benofit, auch as the Monti di Piet, hospitals 
and establishments for the purposes of art, science, and education, 
lost their patrimonies in land, of which they were deprived by the 
Government, receiving in exchange rentes in the Gran Libro; and 
thus all the means by which the inatitutions for the benefit of the 
citizen had been supported being involved with the fortunes of the 
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exchequer, a time of need, an invasion, or the caprices of the 
monareh might, by a suspension of payment, or by the refusal to 
fulfil the obligations entered into, plunge the whole society of. 
Naples into destitution. ‘Yo his own disgrace, and to the discredit 
of his governmont, a minister of the crown was among the pur- 
chasers of the above-mentioned property. 

‘To give a correct impression of these five years of Ferdinand’s 
reign, { shall have to allude to many facts which, when isolated, 
appear hardly worth mentioning. The reader must not expect to 
discover the usual causes of revolution, such as an active tyranny, 
decay in the finances, spoliation of property, or insecurity of life ; 
but errors rather than crimes, insignificant plots, and the dark 
spirit of hatred stealing on almost unobserved for five yoars, but 
awolling tho political torront which deluged the kingdom in the 
year 1820. he revolution of that year, therefore, appeared to 
emerge from the bosom of a mild monarchy, when the finances 
‘wore well supplied, and justice fairly administored ; and # govern- 
ment, which had both supporters and friends, was overthrown, 
and another formed, opposed to the sentiments and interests of 


many; thus completing a revolution in which the leaders were 
fow, but with numerous followers, and which was approved of by 
gil. Such paradoxes as those can only be explained by a diligent 
search into history, by deseribing the inherent defects of each part 
of the government, and pointing out the disease by which it was 


‘The wealthy endowment of the royal academy, which had been 
asigned by the two last kings asa support to scienco and seien- 
tifle men, was now sold ; but the sum received for it was small, as 
was usually the case in this sale of the national property. The 
‘minister Tommasi repurchased it in oxchange for rentes, and mado 
#0 large a profit, that he doubled his private fortune, which was 
already enormous, whilo the academy was for ever deprived of all 
chance of obtaining a better bargain. The whole conduct of the 
transaction was infamous; the law by which the national property 
was put up to sale was kept secret by the minister, who was chan- 
cellor, 30 a8 to allow time for the marquis to acquire some of the 
rentes bofore the necessary consequence of its publication had 
raised their valuc: tho Minister of Juatice both requested and 
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ordored all competitors to keop back ; and, finally, the Minister of 
the Interior, who was at the head of the academy, neither pro- 
moted competition nor revealed the frauds which had been prac- 
tised ; it thus appeared as if these three ministers had combined 
to forward the interests of the Marquis Tommasi; but the affair 
was really worse, for, by a stretch of royal favour, these three 
ministerial departments were all filled by the Marquis Tommasi 


‘Two featuros in tho character of the minister Medici provented 
all these mistakes and crimes doing much damage to the ex- 
chequer: his avarice, and his faithful adherence to his word ; for 
though his genius was little fitted to cope with theories of finance, 
he was deeply versed in the wiles and chicanory of banking; 80 
that while the worst of financiors, he was the first banker of our 
age. The foreign debt diminished day by day, and wholly ceased 
in the year 1823 ; and the taxes were duly paid. A bank of dis 
count, such as that used in England, France, and elsewhere, was 
founded ; a safe measure, where property is protected by law, and 
profitable where there isa superfuity of money. A million of 
ducats waa placed there from the royal bank, and the exchequer 
was enabled (by an abuse of trust) to turn private deposits, and 
other sources of capital, to its own profit, which was, however, 
without danger or injury to any one in a time of 

Tt will thus be perceived that the new financial system preserved 
the institutions of the Deccnnium, but was leas rapacious, was 
faithful in its engagemente, and, though not eo honest in some of 
its details, had an improved credit. In both cases the great source 
of wealth was wanting, namely, private enterprise in connexion with 
the government; a happy combination, which will, however, only 
thrive in a froe country, and fails entirely under an absolute go- 
vernment. As the maintenance of the German troops was a heavy 
hurden on the exchequer, the Government undertook the forma 
tion of a native army, 

A minister of war must oither have been a Bourbonist or 
Muratist; and therefore a council was instituted, called the Supreme 
Council, in imitation of the Aulic Council of Vienna, composed of 
the prince-royal, Don Leopold, as president, the Marquis St, 
Clair as vice-president, and four generals (two from cither side) 
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us councillors, Some of Murat’s soldicrs had remained faithful to 
their standard, but many had deserted, thus endangering the 
public tranquillity. The army of Sicily was composed of various 
materials, under yarious rules of discipline. The organization, 
character, and uniforme of the two armies, formerly enemies, but 
now united into one, were different; a disparity which weakened 
the effectiveness of the force. ‘The aim of all who undertake the 
organization of an army should be to reduce the whole to complete 
uniformity in men and things; but the supreme council were not 
equal to their task ; inexperienced in public business, they aspired 
to an ideal perfection (the common error of new men) ; and while 
striving to gratify the ambition of the triumphant party, they got 
entangled in vain disputes. The two heads of tho council belonged, 
one to the family, and tho other to the houschold, of the king, 
and were wholly occupied with a court life ; the charge of organiz~ 
ing the army, therefore, devolved on the four inferior councillors; 
and in order to display their entire impartiality, those attached to 
the Bourbon side were always against the Bourbonists, and those 
on the Murat side against the Muratists; while to prove their 
high principles and generosity, they in turn defended the cause of 
the opposite party when ill used ; but though they thus exchanged 

matters continued as before, and the end was factions, 
favoritism, insults, calumny, and irritation. 

Such being the state of feeling in the council, we shall now de- 
scribe their acts. They collected the remains of Murat’s army at 
Salerno, and all the soldiers brought from Sicily, who had formed 
the royal guard, Several regiments were then composed by draw- 
ing soldiers and officers from either side, but assigning smaller pay 
to those who had served under the Decennium, and more generous 
pay to those who had served in Sicily ; the generals who had ro- 
turned to their country with the king, were promoted one or two 
steps; and it was decreed on the 23d May 1815 (the day of the 
restoration of the Bourbons), that where the choico lay between 
officers of equal rank, those who had served in the Sicilian army 
should be preforred before those who had served under the Napo- 
Teonio dynasty, although these last might be their seniors in the 
service; and the king, yet unwearied with bestowing favours, 
appended to the list of subsequent promotions of his favourites, 
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the date of the 23d May, thus adding the advantage of 

seniority to that of rank; but seniority is a fact immutable as time 
itself ; for though the favour or caprice of potentates may heap 
honour upon honour, they cannot diminish the years of aman in 
one case, or add to them in another. 

‘The colours, arms, and motto of the chivalrous order of the Two 
Sicilies, were changed, although they had been confirmed by trea- 
ties and promises ; but though changed, the Government was not 
satisfied ; the officers of the corps of marines were obliged to con- 
ooal their decoration ; and among the other officors, the timid 
ceased to wear it ; while those who had the courage to continue 
to appear with it, were looked upon with jealousy. When at court, 
they were obliged to hide the order from the king or to endure 
his frown, and it was omitted in the new shield of the royal arma ; 
this caused a greater soparation than ever in the two factions com- 
posing the army, was a disgrace to the supreme council, and pro- 
duced weakness in the State, while compromising the Government, 

‘Tho ordinances for the regulation of the army were changed, 
and everything being new, the ignorance and disgust were equally 
general, Even the art of war introduced by Gustavus, brought to 
perfection by Frederick, practised by all the soldiers of Europe, 
and approved of by Bonaparte, which had been so long tried and 
boon crowned with success and glory, was pronounced imporfoct ; 
yet its reform was undertaken by four generals, two of whom 
belonged to an army which had never seen service, and the 
remaining two, to an army which had always been defeated, 

In tho civil administration, the municipal and provincial eystem 
was maintainod, but the council of state abolished, The com- 
munal, district, and provincial councils, therefore, continued as 
before, but that of the Crown was wanting; and as the whole 
economy of the State centred in this last, the chain was thus 
broken, and the administration wanted unity. Its dissolution 
was caused by its name. The council of state under the Bourbons, 
although never employed for any purpose, was formerly considered 
by KingFordinand the higheet tribunal of the monarchy, and a mem- 
ber of council held s far highorrank than a minister ; for his minis- 
ters wero often only appointed as a matter of necossity, whereas his 
councillors were chosen from among his favourites; a distinction 
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which had great weight in the royal mind, accustomed to measure 
the authority and merit of his subjects by his own concessions 
and favour, Had the council of state under the Decennium been 
called by any other name, therefore, it would perhaps have 
been continued. 

Joachim left the administrative system imperfect, although he 
had intended to introduce reforms, but time was wanting; he 
was engaged in preparing a now Jaw on tho subject, when the 
work was interrupted by Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, and tho 
war in Ttaly commenced by himself; and it soon afterwards wholly 
disappeared with the rapid fall of this rash king, The glory was 
reserved for his succeesor ; but though Ferdinand gave his own 
namo to the laws of Joseph and Joachim, he confirmed them aa 
they were without further inquiry, and thereby incurred much 
odium, since the people expected to find peace, economy, and 
plenty, under an old government, as much as glory, enterprise, 
and distinction, under a new: yet the administration of tho 
country became daily worse ; the king was indifferent who filled 
the office of minister of the interior, and allowed it to remain a 
year and eight months almost forgotten in the hands of the 
‘miniator of justice, and then confided it to one Parisi, a Sicilian, 
an old man, averse to any new aystom, and who despised art and 
science: at his death, it fell to the minister of marine, General 
Naselli, who, though less unaccustomed to modern innovations than 
Parisi, was more ignorant. These appointments proceeded from 
the fears and ambition of the ministers, Medici and Tommasi, who 
wished to surround the king with men as incapable as themselves, 
in order that their mediocrity might not be outshone, 

Several magistrates, noted for their virtuos and learning, were 
appointed to reform the codes of law. Those introduced during 
the Decennium remained meantime in foree, with the exception 
of that relating to divorce, which was abolished, while the laws of 
succession were altered for the worse; the military code waa 
reformed by other commissioners. The Government was desirous 
of effacing the names and times of Joseph and Joachim from the 
public acts, and, in their pride and folly, hoped to crase the 
memory of these two kings s0 effectually as to prevent them ever 
being emblazoned in history, or remembered by man. 


You tt. Y 
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In preceding books, I have mentioned how soveral military 
commissions had been instituted in the early years of the Decen- 
nium ; atrocious tribunals, though a necossary act of severity in 
tho commencement of a new dynasty; they were fewer under 
Joachim, and were entirely abolished towards the end of his reign. 
A few months later, however, they were restored after the retarn 
of the Bourbons, when the number of malefactors disturbed the 
public tranquillity; but whon even those tribunals proved insuffi- 
cient, a docroe was issuod, the substance of which, as well as its 
results T give here, in order that we may observe the extremes 
of civilisation and barbarism to which the State was alternately 
eubjected. A Junta composed of the intendente of the province, 
the commander of the forces, and the president of the criminal 
court, drew up and published a list of the outlaws; a price was 
set upon the heads of all whose names were there inscribed, and 
every one was empowered to kill them; a reward wns also offered 
for their capture. The trial consisted in the atto di plenita ;+ their 
guilt being considered already proved, the punishment was death, 
and no appeal could be made from the sentence; its execution 
was immediate, 

‘Tho unlimited power of those juntas mado it imperative that 
the members of whom they wore composed, should possess almost 
superhuman wisdom, coolness, prudence, benevolence, and justice ; 
but far from this being the case, their sentences were often giveu 
ao carelesely and with so much precipitation, that the names and 
descriptions of different outlaws were often confounded, and in 
the list of those doomed for destruction were inscribed innocent 
persons, believed to be highway robbers upon a popular report, 
either because absont, or bosause lying forgotten in prison, or 
serving in the army; and though many of these mistakes were 
discovered and rectified, many more were concealed by the death 
of the aceused, The period of the Decennium had not been sig- 
nalized by euch acts of cruelty ; a prico was not then sct on the 
heads of outlaws, and if captured, they were tried by the usual 
forms of public accusation and defence. 


* Atta dé plenithe A mode of trial ky tho judge had only to identify the’ person 
‘which the crimo, being athing understood, and pronounee sentence. 
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By another law the correctional judges' were abolished, and 
there was no longer any public trial for petty offences. The plain- 
tiff might institute proceedings, but was stopped by a pardon to 
the accused; and the old system of remiasions and fines which 
had expired with feudalism was revived. Provocations, blows, 
wounds which were not mortal, and other offences which camo 
under the head of misdemeanours, were committed with impunity 
after this law had passed, provided the power or wealth of the 
delinquent could purshase silence or pardon ; an injustice which 
was the more to be deprecated, as it fell heavily on the weak and 
the poor, and because invidious in an age of social equality, besides 
being attributed to the parsimony of the Government, as the cor- 
rectional judges had been no small burdon to the exchequer, 

Such was tho state of justice in the laws ; but let us now turn 
to what it was practically, The Prince of Philipstadt bad two 
illegitimate daughters, and the Duke of Spezzano several illegiti- 
mate children. The law forbade that they should be made legiti- 
mate, but the king granted this favour to their parents, to both 
of whom he was personally attached, thus committing a great 
injury towards the rightful heirs, and breaking the laws. 

By anothor decree, where an appeal was made againat a sen- 
tence in a caso of foudal right, the matter was finally decided by 
a tribunal instituted arbitrarily by the king, who. pronounced 
against the commonalty, and for the Duke of Ascoli, w favourite at 
Court. 


Agnin, there had been a long standing lawsuit botweon the 
Duke di Diano and the Marquis di Villanuova, and during the 
Decennium it had been decided in favour of the former, who thus 
came into the lawful and secure possession of a very rich imherit~ 
ance. But Diano was disliked by the Bourbon king, Villanuova 
a fayourito; the lawsuit was therofore revived in 1815 by lettors 
patent, and the fears of one party rose with the hopes of the 
other; but public indignation, the outery, seandal, and suspicion 
which followed, restrained the violence though not the favours of 
despotism, and the king decided that Diano should romain in 
undisturbed possession of the wealth he-had acquired, but ordered 

" Giudio! Corressiomali, Judges who punishment not exceeding six years in 
were only permitted to sentence to a duration, 
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that two hundrod thousand ducats of the public money should be 
presented to Villanuova, 

These arbitrary acts did not stop here; the Zntendente of Sant’ 
Angelo, with Colonel Sponsa, and other gentlemen of the Basili- 
cata, were accused of high treagon and thrown into prizon, After 
& month of severe imprisonment, finding that no inquiry had been 
instituted into their case, they demanded their trial, but were 
refused ; even their chains were not removed, nor did the police, 
as bound by law, deliver the charge of composing the procts to 
the ordinary magistrates. After a few more months had elapsed, 
the two first were set at liberty and restored to their employments 
under Government ; and although the accusation was proved to 
haye been calumnious, and the papers presented by the accusers 
to have been forged, those guilty of this crime remained un- 
punished, because friends of the monarchy. 

Among the officers retained in the service by the treaty of Casa- 
lanza, was General Zenardo ; he was a man of rapacious character, 
seurrilous in his language, and as dangerous in peace as useful in 
war. The Government wished to punish him for some faults com~ 
mitted under the French kings, but the city took alarm, fearing 
this would prove a precedent to political vengeance ; the reat of 
the gonorala, therefore, wisely laying aside the consideration of 
their private foclings, in the common dangor, took up his defence, 
and the king accordingly ordered the suspension of the trial which. 
had commenced, and sent Zenardo into exile, Ferdinand’s hatred 
of the Muratists, which had been restrained by the orders of the 
Congress of Vienna, began to transpire, and it was then perceived 
that the moderation of the reigning dynasty was assumed, not_to 
be depended on, nor likely to last. 

In Piagine, a village of tho province of Salerno, containing a 
turbulent population, lived a respectable family of the namo of 
Pugli, who continued faithful in their adherence to the late 
government, One feast day, « band of ruffians from that part of 
the country, who had returned from Sicily thirsting for blood and 
plunder, attacked their house, which they called a shelter for 
Jacobins, pillaged and burned it; then binding the whole family 
with ropes, regardless of age or sex, dragged them into the public 
aquare, Hoastily arranging a great heap of dried wood in a circle, 
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they placed not fower than five of the family within it, and set 
fire to the pile; as the flames spread, they threw burning wood 
over their unhappy victims, who were thus consumed, and when 
any of them attempted to force a passage through the flames, they 
were driven back. When their cries ceased, a sign they were all 
dead, the fire was extinguished, and a miserable heap of 

were discovered amidst the ashes, in various and touching attitudes. 
The priest, Pugli, had his arms crossed on his breast ; and a woman 
with matornal solicitude had extended her arms over her two 
young children, shielding them with her body, so that though dead 
they were not burnt; the whole presented a horrible sight. 

‘Whe perpetrators of this crime, secure from punishment, were mak- 
ing merry in the village, when they were arrested and condemned 
to death by the military commission of Salerno ; but their advocate 
hastened to Naples, and had an interview with the king, in which he 
reminded his Majesty of former deeds of the condemned (atrocious 
acts of brigandage, but in the service of the Bourbons), explained 
to him that the family who had been murdered had beon attached 
to Murat, and enemies of their lawful king; and having obtained 
the pardon he implored, returned in all haste to Salerno; but 
Divine justice caused so many obstacles to be thrown in his way, 
so much time was lost between his interview with the king and 
signing the paper, that the fatal hour arrived before the pardon, 
‘and eleven of those condemned had died by the hand of the exo- 
cutioner, The king was furious, |, without further inquiry, 
punishod the prosident of the military tribunal, as well as the 
commanders of the province and of the division, although they 
were all his devoted adherents. 

In Reggio, a city of Calabria, one Ronca was condemned to 
death. He was a wretch of the lowest description, as a single 
crime among his thousand misdeeds during years of outlawry 
and brigandage will prove. He had a wife who had followed him 
through all the perils of a brigand’s life; she gave birth to an 
infant, and the father wearied with its cries, and fearing lest they 
might betray him, had the barbarity to murder his innocent child, 
by dashing its head against a tree ; the mother was weeping with 


grief and horror at this sight, when ber husband, enraged at her ~ 


tears, discharged his gun at the unhappy woman, who was stretched: 
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lifeless over the body of her child. Ronea did not, howevor, aban- 
don the spot, which was conveniently situated for purposes of do- 
fence and plunder, but the ruffian ate and drank for many days 
beside the unburied bodies of his wife and child ; yet this hardened 
villain was pardoned by the king, in reward for other erimes com- 
mitted in the Bourbon cause, 

‘Thus the hopes conceived of the new Government were day by 
day fading away, and the hatred of the old Government was dimi- 
nishing, when news arrived of the death of Murat. 

After the battle of Waterloo, and the fall of the French empire, 
many reports wore circulated of the fate of King Joachim. Some 
said he waa in Turin, others that he was in America, and others 
again that he was concealed in France, or that, persecuted every- 
where, he had abandoned himself to chance ; when tidings arrived 
that he had reached Corsica, where he still retained the title of king, 
and soon afterwards that he had landed as an enemy in Calabria, 

T have already mentioned how, after remaining a day in Ischia, 
Murat had sought an asylum in a small vessel sailing for France. 
When crossing the Bay of Gaota, he beheld his standard atill float~ 
ing from the towers; tho thought of his children shut up within 
the walls, combined with his natural impetuasity of character and 
long habits of war, suggested the idea of throwing himself into 
the fortress and fighting there, less in the hope of recovering his 
kingdom, than with the courage of a desperate man: finding the 
entrance to the port blocked up by a large number of vessels, he: 
was, however, obliged to abandon his project and continue his 
voyage weatwards, 

Ho roachod Frijus on the 28th May, and approached that very 
shore where the prisoner of Elba had, two months before, landed 
under better auspices. Once more on the soil of France, ho was 
agitated by a thousand thoughts and recollections ; his first feats 
of arms, his long services, his successes, his crown, and his namo; 
and again, his last acts in the war of Russia, the resentment of 
Bonaparte, his intrigues with Austria and England, his alliance 
with these powers, and his war against France ; his desertion and. 
his ingratitude. Adversity had 20 changed his nature, that fear 
prevailed over hope ; he dared not proceed to Paris, and, therefore, 


remained at Toulon. 
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From thence he wrote thus to the minister Fouché, his friend in 
the days of his prosperity : “You know the motive and the result 
of the war of Italy ; arrived in France, I now offer my arm to the 
emperor, and [ trust that Heaven may allow me to atone for the 
disaators of the king by the success of the captain.” Fouché pre- 
sented the letter to Bonaparte, who asked what treaty of peace he 
had concluded with the King of Naples since the war of 1814; 
thus recalling and revenging past injuries, Joachim remained in 
Toulon, and was treated with respect by the citizens, either from 
pity at his misfortunes, or from the recollection of his past great- 
ness, or from the possibility that he might rise again to power. 

This irksome repose was, however, interrupted by the battle of 
Waterloo, Toulon, Nimes, and Marseilles, wore agitatod by poli- 
tical and roligious frenzy ; the partisans of the empire were mas- 
sacred, and their spoil divided. Joachim concealed himself, and 
wrote once more to Fouché, who, having just before been the 
minister of Bonaparte, was now that of Louis, and contrived under 
hostile kings, and amidst the ruin of empires, to maintain his 
authority and power unmolested. Joachim begged for a passport 
to England, promising to reside there as a private individual, sub- 
ject to tho laws, He wrote to the same effect to Maceroni, formerly 
one of the officers on his staff, and who had remained faithful to 
him, while attracting the favourable notice of the allied sovereigns 
by his ability and good fortune. But Fouché sent no answer, and 
Maceroni having incurred the suepicion of the French pelice, was 
at that time in prison. 

‘The fate of the unhappy Murat became daily worse; sought 
after by the police agents in Toulon, and with a snare laid for him 
by the Marquis de Jn Rividre, who himself had some years before 
only escaped execution by the favour of Murat, and who now un- 
gratefully returned death for life, he wrote to the King of Franco 
in terms which, while avoiding pride as well as servility, were 
worthy of an unfortunate and exiled monarch, He sent this 
letter to Fouché, requesting him to deliver it into the royal hands, 
not wishing to send the paper direct to the king, in order to avoid 
discovering his place of asylum, or the necessity of a falsehood for 

its concealment. THe dated his letter to the minister, “From the 
dark recesses of my dungeon,” the only expression denoting his 
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misery, as his royal dignity forbade further complaint. He re- 
ceived no answer to his prayers, for the crafty minister did not 
reply, and Louis was likewise silent. Wretched and desponding, 
he thought of proceeding to Paris, and trusting his fate to the 
allied sovereigns, whom he intended to remind of hie past greatnees, 
his military renown, the confidential intercourse ho had once held 
with them, and how often they had extended to him the hand of 
friendship and good faith ; he hoped for a gencrous reception and 
safety. He revolved not to travel by land, in order to avoid the 
mad yet reeking with the blood of Marshal Brune,’ and, therefore, 
freighted a vessel to convey him to Havre de Grice, whence he 
could proceed to Paris without danger. 

Solocting a remote part of the coast and a dark night for the 
time of embarkation, he waited long for the vessel, but whether 
from a mistake or some chance, she proceeded to another place, 
so that as day broke, Murat was obliged to retreat among the 
rocks and vineyards. He happily found another asylum, and 
having escaped the snares which had beon laid for him, he finally 
left France in a small vessel bound for Corsica, a hospitable island, 
and the native land of many who had once followed him in 
war, and been the companions of his glory. After two days a 
sudden storm arose, and they were forced to take in thoir single 
lateon sail, and allow the boat to drift along for thirty hours 
at the merey of the waves. The hurricane was subsiding when 
fortunately (as the little vessel was shattered in several places, 
and wag unmanageable in rough weather) another and larger vessel 
came in sight, sailing towards France ; having reachod her, one of 
the three accompanying Joachim, begged the pilot to take them in 
and convey them to Corsica, offering hima large remuneration, But, 
either because the man was obdurate, or that ho fearod some 
deception, or the plague, he rudely rejected their request. Luckily 
these unfortunate men were met by the Corriera, u vessel con= 
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* Napolkoa badd appointed Marshal Brune 
to maintain order in the south of France, 
Brune was no ovurtion, nor ambitious of 
public notice, but a brave and faithful sol 
tier He accepted tho charge aa. duty 
bt after the news of the hatile of Waterloo, 


the population of this divtrict rose agalaxt 
all the alberonts of Napoleon, and Brame 
‘was banoly murdered by the infuriated moby 
at Avignon in August 1815.--Se0 Vauln- 
belle, Histoire dea Deox Restawrations, 
vol. lik. chap. viii, pp. 419-425. 
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stantly plying between Marseilles and Bastia; Joachim then 
uncovering his face, told his name to the pilot, adding, “ A 
Frenchman, I speak to Frenchmen, and nearly shipwrecked, I 
ask aid from those who are themselves out of danger.” He was 
welcomed and treated with honour as a king. 

The following day he landed ab Bastia. Corsica was at that 
time convulsed by civil discord, and divided between Bourbonists, 
Bonapartists, and independenta The first was the weaker party, 
and the two others, who were stronger, appealed to Joachim to 
form a new government ; he therefore fell under the suspicion of 
the authorities in the island, and prudently retired for safety to 
Voscovado, and thence to Ajaccio, always pursued by the rulera, 
and as often protected by the insurgent islanders, These popular 
demonstrations, while restoring to him his royal dignity, raised 
false hopes, and made him frequently exclaim, “If a people to 
whom I am a stranger stand up for me, what will not the Nea- 
Ppolitans do? I accept it as. a happy augury.” He accordingly pre- 
pared a scheme, which he only revealed to his mast confidential 
friends, to land at Salerno, where three thousand of his former troops 
were stationed, and were inactive and discontented with the Bour- 
hon government; he proposed to proceed with thom to Avellino, and 
to increase the number of his soldiers and partisans on the way ; to 
get three days’ march upon the road to the Basilicata in advance of 
the German troops, who would probably be sent from Naples against 
him; to fill nll the kingdom with his fame, and not to approach 
the metropolis until the report of his success had thrown the 
Government into « ferment, and forced the pusillanimous Bourbon 
into fight. His natural courage, long habits of war, and frequent 
success, forbade his anticipating defeat, and mado him indifferent 
to danger. Intent on this project, he collected a band of two 
hundred and fifty Corsicans, all attached to him personally, and 
ready for adventure ; and freighted out six vessels. 

‘The day of departure was fixod, when, just before starting, he 
received letters from Maceroni, dated Calvi, announcing that he 
was on his way to Ajuccio, the bearer of good tidings. Joachien 
waited for him, and he arrived the next day. After relating his 
own adventures in a few words, he presented Murat with a paper, 
written in French to this effect :-— 

You. 1. ® 
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“ His Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, will grant an asylum to 
King Joachim, on the following conditions -— 

“Jat, That the king shall assume a private name ; and the queen 
having taken that of Lipino, the same is proposed to the king. 

“2d, That the king shall reside in one of the cities of Bohemia, 
Moravia, or Upper Austria, or, if he should prefer it, in the 
country; but in one of theae provinces. 

“3rd, That he shall pledge his word of honour not to quit the 
Austrian dominions withou xpress permission of the emperor, 
and to live as a private individual subject to the Jaws of the 
Austrian monarchy.—By command of his Imperial Majesty, 


Paice Merranxion, 
“Dated, Panis, 1st September 1515.” 


“A prison, then,” exclaimed Joachim, “is to be my asylum ! 
A prison is a tomb, and nothing remains for a king who has 
fallen from his throne but the death of a soldier. You have come 
too late, Maceroni; I haye already determined on my faie; T 
waited three months for the decision of the allied sovereigns; of 
these same monarchs, who not long since sought my friendship, 
but have now abandoned mo to tho sword of my enemies, T 
will proceed with my enterprise, filled with the happy anticipa~ 
tion that I may reconquer my dominions ; the disastrous war of 
Italy has not deprived me of any of my rights; kingdoms are lost 
and gained by arms; the rights of the crown are inalienable, and 
fallen kings, if favoured by fortune, the instrument of God, may 
rise again to their thrones If I fail, my imprisonment must be 
the natural consequence, but I will never consent to drag out the 
miserable remnant of my days in slavery, subject to barbarous 
laws Bonaparte resigned the throne of France, yet he returned 
to it in the same way which I now attempt; he was defeated at 
Waterloo, and made a prisoner ; I have not ‘resigned my throne, 
nor forfeited my right, therefore a fate worse than imprisonment 
would be contrary to human justice; but be assured that Naples 
shall be my St, Helona,” 

Tn the night of the 28th September, the little feet weighed 
anchor from Ajaccio; the sky was calm, the sea emooth, the wind 
fair, the troops full of courage, and the king in high spirits, The 
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Neapolitan Government had already gained information of most 
of Joachim’s projects ; for hardly had they learned that he was in 
Corsica, when they sought out some one to place az a spy over his 
actions; and a man of the namo of Carabelli, a Corsican, who had 
‘been employed by Joachim when king, had the basonoss and ingra- 
titude to present himself as # candidate for the vile office, or was 
recommended to the Neapolitan Government by his infamous 
character. He saecosted the ineautious Murat at Ajaccio, and, 
under pretence of care for his interests, endeavoured to dissuade 
him from the enterprise, according to the instructions he had 
received from the Neapolitan Government, who had calculated 
the riska of allowing it to proceed. Ie then sent information of 
tho intentions, hopes, preparations, and movernents of Joachim ; 
but the Government took no step towards defence, as they were 
yet ignorant of his intended place of landing, and feared to spread 
the news of his project in the kingdom, where his partisans were 
many ond daring, the Bourbonists few and weak, and where tho 
hopes which the eredulous and inexperienced had entertained 
upon the restoration of the former king, had already been dis 
appointed. 

The fleet sailed prosperously along for six days, but wae then 
seattered by a tempest, which lasted three ; two of the vessels, 
one of which contained Joachim, drifted into the Gulf of St. 
Eufemia, two more came within sight of Policastro, a fifth was 
wandering in the seas of Sicily, and the sixth was driven along as 
chanee directed. Providence mercifully prevented their disem- 
barkation at Salerno, as the band was neither strong enough to 
have insured success, nor so weak as to have been immediately 
put down, while they were in sufficient numbers to have introduced 
civil strife into the kingdom, which would have been followed by 
more oppression and suffering. Joachim hesitated how to act, 
but, despertte and daring, he resolved to land at Pizzo, and pro- 
ceed with twenty-eight followers to the conquest of a kingdom. 

It was tho 8th October, and a feast-day, and the militia were 
drawn up in the market-place fora review, when Joachim arrived, 
with his standard raised, and he and his followers shouting, 
“ Long live King Murat!’ At the sound all present were silent, 
forosceing the disastrous termination of this bold attempt, Murat 
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perceiving how cold was his reception, hastened om to Monteleone, 
a large city, the capital of the province, and where, trusting to the 
gratitude of the citizens, he hoped to find friends But one Captain 
Trentacapilli, in Pizao, with an agent of the Duke dell’ Infantado, 
(both devoted adherents of the Bourbons, the first having already 
perpetrated atrocious deeds in their service, the second sincerely at- 
tached to their cause), hastily collected their followers and partisans, 
and coming up with Joachim, discharged their woapons at bim and 
hia followers, He halted, and instead of returning the fire, saluted 
them, ‘The courage of these despicable wretches rose with impu- 
nity, and firing again, they killed Captain Moltedo, and wounded 
Licutenant Pernice; the rest were preparing to defend themselves, 
when Joachim provented them by words and gesture. 

‘The ground soon swarmed with the increasing numbers of his op- 
ponents, the road was blocked up, and no escape possible, except 
on the side towards the sea, but here high cliffs intervened ; 
Joachim, however, dashed down them, and reaching tho shore, saw 
his vessel at some distance, Heshouted to Barbar’, the captain, who, 
however, on hearing his name called, retreated further off, carrying: 
away the rich booty he had on board. This robber, and ungrateful 
villain, had been induced by Joachim, when king, to quit the infa- 
mous trade of a corsair, and although a Maltese, he had been ad- 
mitted into his navy, raised in a short time to the rank of a captain 
of a frigate, and created a kuight and baron, Joachim now de- 

pairing of succour, tried to push off a small skiff which lay upon 
the ehore, but the strength of one man was not eufficient to move 
it, and while he was still at work, ‘Trentacapilli, with his myrmix 
dons, surrounded and seized him, tore off his jewels which he wore 
‘on his cap and breast, struck him in the face, and insulted him in 
a thousand ways both by words and actions ; at this moment his 
fortunes had sunk to their lowest ebb, for the insults of a rabble 
are harder to bear than death. Thus deprived of his decorations, 
he was led into the dungeon of the castle, together with his com- 
panions, who were likewise captured and maltreated. 

The authorities of the province were first apprised of these facta 
by report, followed by letters confirming the newa General Nun- 
ziante, who commanded in Calabria, sent Captain Stratti with a 
suflicicnt force to Pizao ; Stratti proceeded to the castle to take 
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down tho names of the captivos, as he did not credit the information 
that Joachim was among them. After two names had heen given, 

he asked the third, when the prisoner replied, “ Joachim Murat, 
King of Naples.” Startled at Pieces words, Captain Stratti re- 
quested him ina respectful manner to pass into a better room, 
whore he paid him marked courtesy, giving him the title of Ma- 
jesty, a last favour or mockery of fortune. Nunziante, on his 
arrival, saluted him with deference, and provided him with proper 
food and clothing. This general contrived (no easy task) to treat 
Joachim in his prison in such a manner, a8 to reconcile his fidelity 
* the Bourbon king with respect to the misfortunes of King 

surat, 

The Government learnt the news of Pizzo by telegraph and 
couriers. Tho sonsation this produced in the king and his minis- 
ters was that of mingled terror at the danger they had ineurred, 
delight at their escape, suspicion, doubts, hatred, and the atrocious 
resolution to satiate their desire of vengeance. They proposed to 
imprison the most noted and influential of the Muratist party, but 
had not the courage to fulfil their design; they, however, despatehed 
soldiers into the provinces, sent the Prince of Canosa (already 
tried instrument of tyranny, and capable of every enormity) with 
despotic power into Calabria, and increased the number of guards 
and officials in tho palace. ‘Those precautions were to ecase with 
the death of Murat, and the order for his execution was sent down 
by telegraph and messengers A court-martial was to try him as 
a public enemy. Whilst the order for his death was flying upon 
tho wings of the telegraph, Joachim was passing his time, unsus- 
picious of danger at Pizzo, sleeping as soundly as those in happier 
cireumstances, careful of his person, and when speaking to Nun- 
ziante, addressing him as a king would a foreign general. The day 
before his execution, he obscrved it would be easy to como to an 

accommodation with King Ferdinand, by tho latter yielding him 
the kingdom of Naples, and by his yielding to Ferdinand his claims 
on Sicily. These wild and unseasonable ideas are characteristic of 
the character and mind of Joachim. 

On thenight of the 12th, the fatal order arrived, by which seven 
judges were appointed, three of whom, as well as the procurator- 
general, were of the number of those whom Murat, when king, had 
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raised from obscurity, and loaded with gifts and honoura Had 
they refused this eracl office, they would perhaps have been 
punished (as the rigour of the law demanded) by a loss of employ- 
ment, and imprisonment for three months, but thoy would have 
purchased an honourable reputation at a small price; preferring, 
however, 2 less generous course, they all accepted, and thanked 
him by whom they were selected, for the opportunity of proving 
their loyalty to their new king : they, therefore, were unmercifal 
towards thoir former king, and hoped under the name of'a virtue to 
hide the turpitude of their conduct, The infamous tribunal met 
in a room of the castle. 

Tn another room Joachim was sleeping the Inst sleep of his life. 
The day was already advanced whon Nunziante entered, but ho 
had not the heart to waken him; when he had finished his sleep 
and opened his eyes, the general prepared him to hear bad news, 
and then told him that the Government had ordered him to be 
tried by a court-martial. "I am 6 lost man, then!" exclaimed 
Murat; “the order for my trial is the order for my death” His 
eyes filled with tears, but dashing them off, and ashamed of his 
emotion, he inquired if he might be permitted to write to his wife, 
to which Nunzianto assented with a gesture, for he felt himeclf 
‘overcome, and his voice too much choked to speak. Joachim then 
with a firm hand wrote in French as follows :-—'* My dear Caro~ 
line, my Jast hour has struck ; within a few momenta I shall conse 
to live, and you will have lost your husband. Do not forget me! 
T die innocent ; my life has never been stained by an act of injus- 
tice, Adieu, my Achilles, my Letitia, my Lucian, and my Louisa. 
Show yourselves worthy of me. I leave you without a kingdom, 
without wealth, in the midst of many enemies, Be united, and rise 
above misfortune; look upon yourselves as you are, not as you 
might be, and God will bless your humility. Do not curse my 
memory. Know that my greatest misery in this last hour of my 
life is to die far from my children, Receive your father's blessing, 
receive my embraces and my tears. May the memory of your 
unhappy father be ever present with you. 

“ JoacHiat, 
* Pano, 13th October 1815." 
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He cut off some locks of his hair, and folded them in the letter, 
which he consigned to the care of the general. 

Captain Storace had been appointed to plead his causo, and was 
gent to inform him of the melancholy otfice which had been im- 
posed on him by his judges Murat replied, “ They are not my 
judges, but my subjects ; private individuals cannot be the judges 
of kings; nor can othor kings sit in judgment over them, because 
they have no power over their equals ; kings have no judges but 
God and the people. If I am considered in the light of a marshal 
of France, I may be tried by a council of marshals, and if as a gene+ 
ral, by gonerals, Before 1 descend so low as to submit to the 
decision of the judges who have been selected, many pages must 
le torn from the history of Europe. The tribunal is incompetent.” 
Storace begged him to allow himself to be defended, but he an- 
swered resolutely, You cannot save my life, allow me to save my 
royal dignity. ‘This is no trial, but a condemnation, and those who 
are called my judges, aro in reality my executioners, 1 forbid you 
to speak in my defence.” 

Captain Storace left hin sorrowfully, and the magistrate employed 
te collect the evidence entered, and asked his name, according to 
tule ; he would have gone on, had not tho prisoner interrupted his 
insulting address by saying, “Tam Joachim Murat, King of the 
Two Sicilies, und your king ; leave me, and relieve my prison of 
Your presence.” Left alone, he sat with bis head sunk, and his 
arms crogsed on his breast, contemplating the portraits of hia 
family, and his frequent sighs and deep dejection alone betrayed 
the bitterness of those thoughts which oppressed his heart. Cap- 
tain Stratti, his kind jailor, finding him in this attitude, did not 
vonturo to address him ; but Joachim broke ailenco, * Piazo rejoices 
over my misfortunes (he had either guessed or been told that such 
was the case). What have T done to the Neapolitans that they 
should be my enemies? I have lavished all the fruits of my long 
labours aud wars in their behalf, and I leave my family poor; 
whatever freedom exists in the code of laws is my work ; I made 
the army famous, and raised the nation to the rank it holds among 
the great powers of Europe. For your sakes I forgot every other 
tic. I was ungrateful to the French who placcd mo upon the 
throne, whence I descended without fear or remorse. I took no 
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part in the tragedy of the Duke d'Enghien, which King Ferdinand 
now revenges by another tragedy ; I swear it, by that God in whose 
presence I shall shortly appear.” He was silent a fow minutos, 
and thon added, “ Captain Stratti, I desire to be loft alone. I 
thank you for the kindness you have shown me in my mi: 

but F have no other means of evincing my gratitude to you than 
by its acknowledgment; be happy.” As Joachim finished speak- 
ing, Stratti obeyed, and left the room in tears, 

Soon afterwards, as he had not yet been informed of the sen- 
tence by which he was condemned, the priest Masdea entered, with 
these words; “Sire, this is the second time that I have spoken 
with you. When your Majesty came to Pizso, fivo years ago, I 
asked your assistance to complete the building of our church, and 
you granted a more liberal sum than we had reason to expect. 
My voice, therefore, has already succeeded in obtaining a hearing, 
and I now trust that you will listen to my prayers, which aro 
offered up for the eternal repose of your soul.” Joachim fulfilled 
the last aets of a Christian with philosophic resignation ; and nt 
the request of Masdes, wrote in French, “I declare that I die a 
Christian —G. N.” 

While these pious duties were enacting in one chamber of the 
castle, the court-martial in another were delivering sentence as 
follows: Joachim Murat, by the fortune of arms, having returned 
into that private life in which he was born, and having ventured, 
with twonty-eight comrades, to attempt this rash enterpriee, not 
trusting to the force of arma, but to rebellion, has excited the 
people to rise, offended against | the wfal sovereign, enileavoured 
to revolutionize the kingdom an and is therefore condemned 
to die asa public enemy by the law made during the Decennium, 
and which is still maintained in full vigour. This law had been 
dictated by Joachim seven years before, but had been by him 
mercifully suspended in many cases; it was now, however, tho 
instrument “oth his own death, 

‘Tho prisoner listoned coldly and disdainfully to the sentence. 
‘Ho was lod into a small court of the castle, where n double filo of 
soldiers was drawn up, and, as he refused to have his eyes bound, 
he looked calmly on while their weapons were made ready ; then 
placing himself in a posture to receive the balls, he said to the 
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aoldicrs, “Spare my faco, and aim at my heart.” After theso 
words the muskets were discharged, and he who had been king of 
the Two Sicilies fell dead, holding in his hand the portrait of bis 
family, which was buried with his sad remains in the very church 
which owed ita oreetion to his piety, Those who believed in hia 
death mourned it bitterly ; but the generality of the Neapolitans 
hbeguiled their grief by some invention or other, respecting the 
events of Pizzo, 

Thus died Joachim, in the forty-cighth year of his life, and the 
seventh of his reign. He was born at Cahors, of poor and humble 
parents; in the first years of the French Revolution, when hardly 
past his boyhood, he served as a soldier on the side of liberty, and 
soon afterwards rose to be an officer and colonel. Valiant and 
indefatigable in war, Bonaparte remarked him, and placed him by 
his side; he was created a general, marshal, Grand Duke of Berg, 
and, lastly, King of Naples. He gained a thousand trophies (and 
more when second than first in command) in Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and Egypt; he was merciful towards the vanqnishod, libe- 
ral to his prisoners, and was called the Achilles of France, because 
as brave und as invulnerable as the hero of old ; he received the 
diadem almost as a dowry of the sister of Bonaparte, and lost it 
by hia ignorance in the art of governing. His conduct waa twice 
fatal to the cause of France ; in the year 1814 by his over caution, 
and in the year 1815 by his rash folly. Ambitious and indomit- 
able, he applied the rules of war to the government of the State ; 
ho wns great in adversity, bearing hia misfortunes with fortitude, 
but lito in prosperity, from his violent and hasty temper He 
had the ambition of a king, the spirit of a soldier and the heart 
of a friend, In his person he was dignified, with an agreeable 
countenance, but too careful in his dress, to which he gave even 
more attention in the camp than in the palace. The fortunes of 
his life were ax varied as the qualities of his mind; and unhappy 
as was his end, he met it fearlessly, and died lamented. 

The Neapolitans were yet mourning the events at Pizzo, when 
8 cause of still greater affliction and torror arose in the appearance 
of the plague. This epidemic had only ceased a few months in 
Malta, when it broke out again in Dalmatia, and almost at the 
same time in Smyrna, and in some villages of the island of Corfu; 
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skirting along the shores of the Archipelago, it reached Scutari 
and Salonica, where, owing to the stupidity of the Turks, it re+ 
appeared in the suburbs of Constantinople ; while it attacked the 
inhabitants of Cadiz at the opposite extremity of the Mediter 
muean, At the same time, it reached Noia, a small city of Paglia, 
situated on the Adriatic, containing a population of five thousand 
two hundred inhabitants Eagerness for gain by men carrying on 
‘an illicit trade, caused its introduction with some goods, from 
Dalmatia or Smyrna; but the smugglor cithor himself died of 
it, as he deserved, or hid himself, to avoid punishment for his 
unpardonable crime. 

On the 23d November, Liborio di Donna died, and on the fol- 
ok ia his wife, Pasqua Cappelli, both above seventy years of 

le, whose ae was unknown, but whose names 
fo a led in history, by their unhappy tiotoriety as the first 
victims of the plague. The disease, which was not yet recognised, 
waa confined to the lowest clagaca, eithor because the infection was 
conveyed through wares more in use among them, or because for- 
tune is most unsparing towards those who are already afflicted. 
The houses of the rich were not yet contaminated, and they re- 
fused to believe in the contagion, until a young man of the name 
of Lamanna caught it, and brought the infoction into his family, 
when all classes of the unhappy city were soon afterwards either 
attacked or threatened with the disease. 

The first death occurred on the 238d November, but a cordon 
was not placed around tho city until the 2d January; traffic went 
on as usual, people left the city and returned, and merchandise 
was carried into the provinces, and as far as Naples ; fortune or 
Divine providence, however, saved the kingdom and Italy; for out 
of the number of mon and quantity of goods which left Noia, none 
happened to be infocted. But if the authorities in the provinee 
were neglectful in the beginning, the Government aftorwards made 
amends by their energy, in sending down commissioners and sol- 
diers, passing precautionary measures, and confiding the principal 
direction to General Mirabelli, who, though strict, whore necessary, 
and indefatigable and zealous, made himself popular, The un- 
happy city was surrounded by three circuits of ditches, one of 
which was at a distance of sixty paces, the next ninety, and the 
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third (which was rather a boundary lino than barrior), ten miles off. 
Sentries were placed along these, and numerous fires lighted up 
the country at night. Whoever dared to attempt passing the line 
was to be punished with death ; and therefore, in one instance, an 
unhappy wretch, driven wild by disease or terror, trying to escape 
from the fatal city, and not stopping when warned or ordered to 
return, was killed by a discharge from several muskets. 

‘The labours of the magistrates within the city wero still greater 
and more distressing. All animals, which by their wool, feathers, 
or hair, wore likely to carry infection, wero killed in one day. 
The furniture of those who had been attacked by the plague was 
burned ; hospitals were established for the sick and convalescent, 
and directions given to watch contumacious persons; spies were 
set on every house, all trade was stopped, the atreets barricaded, 
and ehurches shut. But love of money and the ties of affection 
were often stronger than the duty of obedience or the fear of 
danger; and valuable articles of furniture, and sick friends or 
relations, wore kept concealed, thus occasioning the death of whole 
families. 

Tho last day of the plague was the 7th June 1816. The 
calamity had lasted six months anda half; it first assumed an 
alarming character in November and Decomber, and incrensed 
during the three ensuing months ; it diminished in April, revived 
in May, and ceased in June. Three deaths occurred on the last 
day, but whether they were nobles or commons, rich or poor, ix 
not recorded, for the general calamity had made all men equal. 
The number who died were oven hundred and twenty-eight, and 
of those cured, who had been attacked by the plague, seven 
hundred and ten ; « fourth of the population of Noia had there- 
fore suffered from the pestilence. The tendency of the disease 
was to waste the system, and required remedics of an exciting 
nature; it was most fatal when communicated by inorganic mat~ 
ter, but milder when communicated from one man to another. 
The plague having thus exhausted itself, the work of purification 
was completed, and all danger ceased ; a hundred and fifty cannon 
were fired, which, although chiefly intended to shake the atmos- 
phere, and dissipate every vestige of the pestilence, were likewise 
a signal for rejoicings in the city and throughout the kingdom. A 
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herald was sent round the etreeta of Noia to proclaim that free inter- 
course might be resumed between the citizens, and meantime the 
barricades were taken down, the ditches filled up, and every sign 
of mourning and terror disappeared. Relations and friends em- 
braced once again, and all went in procession to the church to 
sing hymns of thanksgiving. ‘The joy was universal, but on the 
morrow, as cach missed a father, # husband, wife, or child, their 
hearts were filled with lasting sorrow. 

One night the magnificent theatre of San Carlo caught fire by 
accident. A few persons who were on the spot rehearsing a play, 
fled in consternation, and their cries, with the volumes of smoke 
issuing from the building, discovering the danger, people hastened 
thither from all parts of the city, but too late, The confiagration 
spread; the king and tho royal family left the palace which 
adjoinod the theatre, and the fire catching the whole of the im 
mense structure which composed the roof, sent forth raging and 
brilliant flames, which were reflected on Monte St. Elmo, and in 
the soa below. The people stood by, looking on in sorrow and 
amazement ; the sky, which had been calm, became stormy, and 
the wind blew the flames in the direction of Castel Nuovo, until 
they licked the bare walls of the castle. Happily the danger did 
not last long, for in less than two hours this noblo structure was 
burnt to ashes, and the mistake of having, from financial avarice, 
abolished the company of firemen, was now acknowledged, though 
not rectified. 

The next day we visited the ruins, which reminded us of ancient 
Rome and Pwstum, except that the seene before us was more 
melancholy, from our recent recollections of the magnificent 
paintings of Niccolini and of the music of Rossini. Cualcined 
marbles, granito, and melted glass and motal, lay scattered in all 
directions. The king ordered tho theatre to be rebuilt in the 
shortest possible time, and in four months it rose mare beautiful 
than ever, so that men hesitated to which of the two kings, the 
father or the von, to give the palm. 

That same year a bad harvost caused a famine among the poor; 
grain costing twenty ducats the cantato.' The Government placed 
an embargo on the export of corn, first lowered and then abolished 

* Cantaio, 200 English Tbs. 
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the duty on imports, and next offered large premiums for its im- 
portation. But while the fortunes of the merchants were increased, 
no relief was afforded the poor. The system of monopoly aggra- 
vated the distross; the Government was perplexed amidat these 
ombarrassmonts, and the large suma they lavished were either 
useless, or spent difforently from what had beon intended. The 
famine lasted two years, but ceased on the third, by plenteous 
harvests; much of the old grain was still in reserve, several mer- 
chants consequently failed, and their rapacity was punished, 
Fevers accompanied the famine, which began in the prisons, and 
spreading among the people, proved fatal und contagious. The 
lower Hp always under the influence of ignorance and super- 
atition, bolieved the plague, the fire, the famine, and the fover, 
signs of Divine wrath, and a punishment for the sins committed 
Bs Pizzo ; and thus the Government incurred a real but unmerited 
ium. 

About this time the king fulfilled a vow he had made when 
fugitive in Sicily; he had there heard that the church of San 
Francesco da Paola in Naples was to be demolished to enlarge the 
sproe before the royal palace, and to make room fora pantheon ; and 
he vowed that if it should please God to restore him to the throne 
he had lost, he would rebuild the church more magnificent than 
before. This wish being fulfilled in 1815, he ordered the temple 
to be reconstructed, and invited all the architects of Italy to com- 
pete for the design ; that of the Neapolitans Fazio and Peruta was 
chosen, and they were waiting for the promised reward, and look- 
ing forward to the honour they hoped to acquire by the work, 
when it was given to another architect, Bianchi di Lugano, un- 
known to the competitors as well as to fame. The first stone was 
Jaid on the 17th June of the year 1816, by the king himself, in a 
public and sacred ceremony, und the most eminent Neapolitan 
sculptors and painters were employed during the prosecution of 
the work. Landi and Cammuccini, whose names are known 
throughout Italy, and beyond the Alps, painted two canvnssce 
with subjects taken from the Gospel narrative, At tho time I 
write the temple is yet unfinished." 

‘The management of the police was for many months so discreet 
* 9825-1890. 
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‘as to attract no observation, which continued as long as it was in 
the hands of the Chovalier Medici, and while the humane maxims 
Jaid down by the Congress of Vienna were adhered to. But the 
Princo of Canosa was afterwards appointed minister of police, and 
I shall therefore now state what was his origin, conduct, and system, 
Born in Naples of a noble family, he lived in retirement until the 
age of thirty-five, when, in compliment to his name, he was admitted 
into the municipal council: This took place in1798, when the French 
army, led by Championnet, were at the gates of Naples, There was 
neither king nor regent in the city, for all had fled ; the army was 
disbanded, the people in revolt, and the republicans holding secret 
meetings The municipal council were sitting to provide against 
the dangers impending over the city, when Canosa declared that 
the king had justly forfeited his throne for having abandoned his 
kingdom, and that a new form of government was necessary for 
the State, which he proposed should be aristocratic, This pro- 
posal being as absurd xs impossible (since only two kinda of 
government were practicable, a monarchy or a popular form), awoke 
the derision of all present, and soon afterwards brought trouble on 
the speaker, when he fell undor the suspicion of the republican go- 
vernment established by the conqueror, and was thrown into prison. 
At the fall of this goversiment he was left in confinement, and as 
his foolish wish to establish an oligarchy was as invidious to the 
monarchy as to tho republic, Canoaa was condemned to five more 
years’ imprisonment ; out of six votes, three were for the punish~ 
ment of death, but the more merciful sentence prevailed ; and the 
only time that the savage Junta of State showed any pity, was im 
the case of a man destined, a few yonrs lator, to destroy thousands, 
He was still undergoing his punishment, when, by the peace of 
Florence, he was released, and returned to the privacy and ob- 
seurity of family life. But in 1805, when the Neapolitan Court 
again fled, he offered his services to the Queen, and having been 
accepted, went to Sicily. 

An infernal policy at that time guided the House of Bourbon ; 
either in the hope of renewing the prodigies of 1799, or excited 
to hatred by the prosperity of the kingdom they had lost, they 
shrank from no means to excite civil war in the country, They 
sent Fra Diavolo, Ronca, and Guariglia, into various provinces, 
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planned conspiracios, and roused the courage of their disheartened 
champions of "99 ; lavished gifts and promises, and offered a pre- 
mium for crimes; but in order to give method and consistency to 
this infernal scheme, there was wanted a sagacious head to or- 
ganize the conspiracies, a leader for these low-born wretches, 
and a centre to the plots, at no great distance from the kingdom : 
Canosa was therefore appointed to this office, on the rock of Ponza. 

He threw open the prisons within this island, and with the 
assistance of the galley slaves, and others as depraved, whom he 
had brought with him from Sicily, or had tempted to join him 
from Naples, he, during five years, organized conspiracies, rebel- 
lions, and crimes of every description, causing the deaths of 
thousands, either executed by his orders, or by the opposite party, 
in retaliation, or after trial, At longth the means of carrying 
on this system of brigandage began to fail, and Canosa, 
still unsatiated, returned to Sicily, He found the Court embit- 
tered against Lord William Bentinck, and soon afterwards the 
queen was driven away, the king placed under restraint, and the 
civil government such, that there was no place for Canosa. His 
services in Ponza only procured him a promise of the office of 
minister of police, whenever it should please Heaven to restore 
the lawful king to the throne of Naples 

This fatal promise was fulfilled in the year 1816, The socicty 
ofthe Calderari® had sprung up in the kingdom. The mombers 
of this society were bound by their vows to support despotic power 
in Naples, to suppress the Carbonari, free-masons, Muratists, and 
liberals, The Calderari were composed of men of the worst charac- 
ters who had escaped from the prisons, when burst open by the mob 
im 1799, of the anarchists of that same year, of those who had been 
brigands during the Decennium, together with the refuse of the 
galleys of Ponza and Pantelleria. Many of these had perished in 
tho last fifteen years, either in fight or by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, but many still survived, who hoped for success and power 


+ Calderari. On the restoration of the  countenanced. The arrogntion of exclusive 
King, Canosa revived tho Sunta Fed, with loyalty by a party waa not admitted, nov 
the wew name of Caklerari ia the principle of religous latoleeance sanc- 

tioned: —Lady Morgen's Italy, vel. ili 
this association vens discovered, it was dis Note, pu 266. 
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on the return of the Bourbons, but, on being rejected by the 
Government, lived in concealment. 

Prince Canosa instituted himself, or was, in fact, their leader, and 
88 800n as he became minister, he acted by the same means, and used 
the same eeereey as the society ; he incroased their numbers, dis- 
tributed patents and arms, gave his orders and advice, and waited 
his opportunity to seize all the members of the hostile society in 
the cities and provinces, on one and the same day. Anxious to gain 
‘the favour of the king, Canosa, though a man of depraved morals, 
and always intoxicated with wine and passion, ostentatiously ob- 
served the rites of the Church, and was thought pious by Ferdi- 
anand, as well as by the low populace. It was a strange sight to 
behold him kneeling before the altar, muttering prayers and kiss- 
ing holy relics; and still more strange to see him in his home, 
plotting deeds of iniquity, beneath the images of the Saviour and 
the saints, while his rooms were filled with informers and assassins, 
along with confessors and friars, noted for their sanctity. 

But such hypocrisy could not impose long, for before his plots 
wore fully riponed, many thefts and assassinations were committed, 
and the city was filled with ruffians, and the country with banditti ; 
the Carbonari, when attacked, retaliated ; the authorities were 
menaced ; the Jaws trampled under foot, and the armed foree 
which was sont to repress crime, either shared in it, or was unablo 
to put it down, while the cause of the abyss of misery into which 
the country was plunged, was traced to Canosa. His emissaries in 
the provinces were thrown into prison, his papers were seized, and 
his plots discovered. This caused a greater exeitoment than the 
plague, for mon will boar any adversity sent them by Providence, 
but will not pardon that caused by man. Canoga, meantime, con- 
tinued minister ; some of the councillors of state and influential 
persons about the court, with the ambassadors of Austria and 
Russia, however, potitioned the king to remove him, and Ferdi- 
nand yielded, though with reluctance ; and dismissed his minister 
more because advised to de so, than in accordance with his own judg- 
ment; he, however, allowed him to continue in the enjoyment of his 
large stipend. Canosa wished to quit the kingdom, asa man of his 
character cannot endure to live at home, except as a tyrant. The 
disturbances which followed lasted long, though with less violence 
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and publicity, but were never wholly suppressed ; while another 
great evil was added, in the triumph of the Carbonari, who 
increased in numbers and arrogance. 

Francesco Patrizio was appointed Director, in place of the 
Minister of Police. He was a warm partisan of legitimacy and 
absolute monarchy, and, when under the influence of his passions, 
was violent ; though, when compared with Canosa, he might be 
called merciful. Ambiguity and vacillation of purpose, the worst 
faults in a minister, were the distinguishing features of his rule. 
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Towanns tho end of the year 1816, an American fleet appeared 
in the Bay of Naples; and an envoy was sent on shore, who de- 
manded from the Government as a right, four millions of dollars, 
in compensation for the injuries inflicted on the United States by 
the confiscation of certain American ehips, whieh had entered the 
Bay of Naples, relying upon tho promiso of protection to commerce ; 
and be afterwards added threats to enforce his claim. ‘The envoy 
reminded the Government, that in 1809, Joachim, being king, 
agreed to certain conditions respecting the commerce between 
Naples and the United States, and the following year several 
American ships urrived in the bay with valuable eargo; but 
whether, as was asserted, in open violation of the terms consented 
to, or as an act of necessity, these shipa, with the ueual contempt 
new governments show to private claims, had been immediately 
sequestrated and sold for the benefit of the Neapolitan exchequer! 
The indignation of the American Government, which had been 
ropressed for a few ycars, was now reawakened in 1816, The re- 
plies to the envoy were unfavourable, and he only received three 
empty vessels, which had not yet been sold ; he protested again, 
and, asa conciliatory measure, proposed to found a mutual 
rium of commerce in ome island or port of the Two Sicilies ; but 
our connexion with England compelled us to return an invult- 
=u refusal to this proposition, and the fleet departed from our 

Ores, 

Whe want of harmony among the troops was always i 
the king was personally attached to tho so-called Sicilians, yet at 

1 See ante, po 116. 
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policy of his Government favoured the Muratists; and while the 
former wore his real favourites, thoy wero loft unrowarded, while 
the latter wore hated, yet courted by him. his double deal- 
ing was conecaled by only a thin veil, and the first signal of dis~ 
cord was the bestowal of a new medal, called di Onore, on all the 
soldiers who had continued with the king in Sicily during the ten 
years of the French dominion: it was in bronze, with the king's 
efligy on one side, and on the other, « collar with the inscrip- 
tion Costante Attaccamento (constant attachment), which formed 
the centre of a star with four rays, suspended by a red ribbon. 
‘The medals wore widely distributed, as they wore even seon on the 
breasts of men who had beon taken from the galleys, and of others. 
who had undergone, or been condemned to the degrading punish- 
ment of flogging ; and as it did not therefore record any virtue in the 
wearers, whose “ conatant attachment" had been tho result of ne- 
eessity, and who had none of them ever been tried by 2 choice 
between a more fortunate destiny and danger, every characteristic 
of what is called honour in society, in those who wore the medal 
di Onore, was wanting ; it only therefore sorved to mark a broader 


distinction, and to separate one half of the army further from tho 


This was the last act of the Supreme Council of War ; their 
mistakes arose from the ambition to form too large an army, and 
the entire absence of habits of public business, which produced so. 
many disorders in the administration, that the finances of the 
State were injured, and the king’s authority was held in. contempt. 
‘The supreme council was therefore dissolved, and General Nugent, 
an Irishman by birth, at that time in the sorvice of Austria, and 
well known by his varied fortunes during the wars of Italy, was. 
appointed commander-in-chief, The choice displeased other 
claimants, who, concealing their disappointed hopes under the 
word patriotism, lamented that foreigners should always be pre- 
ferred to so many meritorious Neapolitans, and quoted the namos. 
of Acton, Mack, and othera. Nugent, while reorganizing the 
army, cancelled or changed all the acts of the supreme council for 
now but defective ordinanecs ; but as they lasted only a short 
timo, and fol silontly with his fall, they now add to the number 
of forgotten human error 
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I must, however, allude to one of these errors, because it led to 
many unhappy mistakes These ordinances of Nugent encouraged 
the Minister Medici in his belief, that the destiny of Naples de- 
pended on the destiny of France, and thus justified the parsimony 
of the exchequer; for if the dynasty of Naples waa only destined. 
to reign so long as that of France lasted, peace or war, internal 
tranquillity or revolution, must in Naples depend on what was 
taking place in France; and the former was only like the little 
boat attached to a large ship, and need foar no storm so long as 
France held together, nor hope for safety if she were lost; it was 
therefore unnecessary for her to provide for her own interests. 
Such are the coneeptions of men of commonplace minds, who, 
when raised to a high position, are full of vagaries and theories. 

By this course of reasoning, an army waa pronounced a useless 
burden to the State, and four regiments of guards were considered 
suilicient for the king, with a large constabulary force for the safety 
of tho kingdom. But the contingent of 25,000 men which had beon 
promised to assist in the wars of Austria nevertheless, obliged us 
to maintain an armed force, although the all-powerful Holy Alli- 

* ance had promised a long peace, repose for the monarchs, and 
submission in the people. ‘The minister was annoyed and disgusted 
at thus having to spend money useloesly, and therefore lowered the 
pay, and lessened the accommodation of the soldiers; avarice 
was followed by injustice, and murmurs and complaints arose 
in the army. Nugent, though desirous of the public good, was a 
foreigner and mpacious, and, while himself disapproving these 
unfortunate measures, was the instrument employed to enforce 
them. 

‘The levy for the army had been stopped by a detree of the year 
1815, by which the king had abolished the conscription, which he 
considered an infliction on the pooplo, introduced by the Freneh ; 
but now after many other plans had been proposed, he was com 
pelled, under present circumstances, to resort to it again, though 
under the name of a levy, and calling the conscripts recruits He 
hoped to conceal the turpitude of this broach of promise by a 
change of name ; but the people had a twofold cause of complaint, 
for they could not forget that formerly the convenience of the 
conscript had been studied, and he had earned fame and fortune, 
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whereas the recruits were kept in a poor and abject condition ; 
and that, while the legitimate king blamed the severities practised 
by the usurpers, ho resorted to the same himself, and even worse, 

‘The law of conscription is necessary under republics, constitu- 
tional monarchies, and mild despotism, where the feudal system 
has been abolished, and is now even adopted by absolute govern- 
ments, as the only syatem by which thoir immense armies can be 
maintained. Butas it dorives its origin from the doctrine of equality, 
it belongs to the new era, and hence in free countries, and where 
the laws are equal, it improves the character of the army; but its 
beneficial effects are lost under arbitrary governments, where dis- 
eipline is uncertain, and where favours or punishments are dis- 
pensed at the pleasure of the king, while it is a certain evil where 
the government is lated by the governed, because the conscript 
brings along with him, to the army, patriotism and the love of 
home. Befora he has attained his twentieth year he has heard 
the opinions of thinking men, listened to patriotic sentiments, and 
to his own father’s censure of the Government. It is, therefore, 
impossible to form an army of conscripts which will be ascrvilely 
obedient; and yet, without the law of conscription, it is equally 
impossible in these days to assemble an army of paid troops worth 
anything, or in sufficient numbers. This difficulty is drawing ab- 
solute governments towards the brink of destruction, and leading 
the people towards tho attainment of political liberty. 

T have alroady mentionod how, in the year 1790, many com- 
panies of militia were formed, which were called National Guards 
under the Republic, but were disbanded at the fall of that 
government, revived during the reign of Joseph, and increased by 
Joachim under the name of provincial legions, These eame troops, 
who were limited by law to 80,000 men, were, in 1817, formed 
into twenty-one regiments, as many as there are provinces in the 
‘Two Sicilica) The possession of real property was a necessary 
condition before obtaining a title to be inscribed on the militia ; 
the officers wore solected by the king among the largest pro- 
prictors, and he likewise assigned their arms, regulations, uniform, 
and military equipments. The service wan gratuitous, and all 
serving, were civilians, Five battalions were quartered in the 
metropolis, four of infantry, and one of cavalry, as guards of 
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public safety ; it was the same corps which had been formed under 
Joachim, and in which the privates were frecholders and artieans, 
and the officers wealthy men and nobles. These battalions prided 
themselves on their ancient name and uniform, and boasted their 
origin, while they gloried in having maintained quict during the 
popular and Bourbonist commotions of the year 1815, 

By this militia, and by an army raised by conseription, all the 
arms were in the hands of the citizens, which, where a monarch 
has interests in common with his people, strengthens his authority, 
but where, as often happens, the case is reversed, serves to weaken 
his power. Political constitutions depend for their eupport on 
arms; and as long as arma are in the hands of conquerors, the 
government is one of conquest ; when divided between a chief and 
his barons, it is a feudal monarchy ; and when distributed by the 
monarch alone, becomes a despotism ; but a government supported: 
by armed civilians forms a civic government. 

King Ferdinand 1v. now styled himself Ferdinand 1, which, 
though only a change in a cypher, produced important changes in 
the State. By the Congress of Vienna, rouniting the Two Sivilies 
into one kingdom under Ferdinand, who was fourth of that name in 
Naplos, and third in Sicily, he bocame first in the united ki 
Following the example of the Norman kings, he created his eldest 
gon, and heir to the throne, Duke of Calabria, and his second, 
Prince of Salerno ; the eldest son of the Duke of Calabria boro 
the title of Duke di Noto; his second, Prince of Capua; his third, 
Count of Syracuse; and his fourth, Count of Lecce—empty titles 
which were to descend to their children by the male line without 
land or power. After the king’s change of title, doubts arose ax 
to tha pretensions of tho Pope to the investiture of the throne of 
Naples, and the contested claims arc not yet wholly set at rest, 
but are left to be decided by time. 

By another edict of the same date, a council called a Court of 
Chancery' was instituted, composed of twelve ordinary councillors, 
five extraordinary, and eight referendaries. The referendaries 
were instituted for inquiry, and the ordinary councillors for advice ; 
the extraordinary only giving their vote in general meetings. 

4 Conpighio di Caneelleria. ‘Though thus called, it bore wo analogy to the Kngiiuh 
Court of Chancery. 
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‘The court was divided into three chambers, and provided for the 
administration of the commonalties, and for lay or religions founda- 
tions, but did not interfere with the taxes or finance, nor with the 
administration of the public money, whether in the state or in the 
provinces The vote was sugyestive, the examinations were socret, 
and upon the mandate of a minister, and the council was solely 
responsible to him ; it was neither intended to censure, nor to put 
any restraint upon the ministers, but to aid and support them ; it 
was therefore an unpopular measure, because an offshoot of des- 


potism. 

By two other decrees, all of the sume date, the council of state 
and the ministerial cabinet were reorganized ; the powers of the 
first were not strictly defined, nor wore their times of mecting 
fixed: the king chose the members of council at his pleasure, their 
vote was likewise suggestive, the meetings and their opinions kept 
feeret, and thus the council of state ceased to constitute a part of 
the government, and was simply a form in the constitution of the 
monarchy, which could bo employed to veil the despotic measures of 
tho king. The cabinet was divided into oight secretaries of state, 
and tho police was no longer under a minister, but was conducted 
by a magistrate, bearing the moro humble title of director. The 
ame was an improvement, but the office continued substantially 
the same. 

By these ordinances, the king aimed at undermining the consti- 
tutions of Sicily. A fourth part of the first-mentioned council, as 
well as the council of state and the cabinet, were filled by Sici- 
lians ; the political condition of the Two Sicilies was declared 
equal; the government was sometimes to reside in Naples, and 
sometimes in Palermo; there was to be no precedence of one over 
the other. The Duke of Calabria was appointed the king’s lieu- 
tenant in tho island, where the administration, finance, juatice, 
and all parts of the government, were to remain independent ; tho 
taxes paid in the year 1S15, and voted by Parliament, were con- 
firmed, and it was farther declared, that without the vote of this 
body, no other tax could be imposed in future. By flattery and 
artifice, the Government hoped to soften the blow and mitigate 
the grief of the Sicilians for their lost liberties ; for the Parliament 
was in fact never again convoked, the liberty of the press was 
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restrained, and the people had no security for the execution of the 
Jaws. The Sicilians were thus fraudulently deprived of their 
constitution of the year 1812, aa they had likewise been deprived 
of their more ancient constitutions which had existed in the island 
for seven centuries. It is therefore here necessary to give the reader 
a hasty sketch of the rise and fall of Sicilian freedom, 

In the ycar 1060, the Norman barons, after having expelled the 
Saracens from Sicily, had met in council to provide for the exigen- 
cick of war; this assombly, taking its name from the object for 
which it had been called, was termed the military or baronial 
braccio ;! later on, as a mark of respect for the power of the 
clergy, a clerical bracoio was addod to tho military, called the 
ecclesiastical braccio. The political liberty of Sicily had mean- 
time been advancing, and with it the requirements of the nation, 
and the taxes had increased; but as the Government then differed 
from that of the present day, in the absonce of a census on landed 
Property or incomes, when the theory of finance had not yot been 
reduced toa science, and when the conqueror seized on all on 
which he could lay his hands in the countries he had subdued, 
the ruler could only raise the taxes by voluntary contributions 
from his subjects, Hence arose the term gratuitous grant used in 
early times, but so often abused in later ages’ The landowners of 
Sicily were occasionally summoned to meet for this purpose, and 
called the braccio demutniale,* which was added to the two others. 

‘These throe bodies were united in ono, which, according to the 
‘usages of tho time, sseumed the name of Parliament. The mem- 
bors of the military bracoio wore hereditary, the ecclesiastical was 
composed of the bishops and abbots of certain sees, and the 
demaniale of deputies clected by the municipal councils of the 
cities or towns, The Parliamont at first mot oyory yoar; but 
after the reign of Charles y. every four years, in a genoral session, 
to distinguish it from the convocations extraordinary summoned 
to consider unforescen cases. At the close of the general session, 
four members from each braccio wore selected, to form an exeou- 


* Broceic. Ann, used symbolically as doménicates, andy cecapied ly the rd, 
ywowor or authority. See Blaekvlonn, vol. ii, p90, 
3 Demaniole. Demosne \ands ov terree 
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three who had signed the remonstrance, with two more leaders in 
parliament, were arrested in the night, and without being allowed 
defence or trinl, were shut up in the prisons of Favignana and 
Pantelleria, horrible places assigned for the punishment of men 
guilty of the worst erimea, The prisoners were the Princes Bel- 
monte, Jaci, Castelnuovo, and Villafranca, and the Duke d'Angid. 
The discontent this created was great, and was not appeased until 
tho Constitution of the year 1812 was conceded, which deprived 
the king of his royal power, made his son vicar-general, and forced 
the queen into exile and flight. The five prisoners were then 
released, and raised to positions worthy their reputation and popu~ 
larity ; and the ministers, councillors, and confidential advisers of 
the king, who had shortly before bees the persecutors, were now, 
in their turn, persecuted and banished. 

In 1815, bowevor, they were restored to greater power than ever; 
and their desire for revenge on Sicily, joined with their eraying 
for despotic power, induced them to vie with onc another in urging 
the king, who was himself inclined towards a more liberal form of 
government, to annul the Sicilian Constitution of 1812; andas the 
aera by England were impediments to this acheme, they 

reaorted to treachery, and informed the English Government that 
Sicily was discontented with her political condition and demanded 
new laws; in proof of which assertion, they quoted certain expres- 
sions some of the commanes had made use of at their solicitation, 
and others, whose meaning had been altered, or thoir words falsified. 
Sir William A’Court, the English ambassador at Naples, the inti- 
mate friend of the king and Chevalier Medici, who was hostile to 
the Sicilians, craftily encouraged this belief, so that Great Britain, 
decoived and deceiving, abandoned Sicily. These intrigues had 
‘boon secretly at work for many months; and the statute which 
changed Ferdinand 1v, into Fordinand 1. had been determined on 
ever since the Congress of Vienna, but was not published until the 
Ist of December 1816, The Government having at length obtained 
the consent of the English minister, and being supported by a 
Gornmn and Neapolitan army, threw off all disguise, and published 
the above mentioned decree, which enabled them to abuse their 
power, and satisfy all their wishes, without restraint. 

The discontent of the people, which waa spreading by various 
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means throughout both kingdoms, was soon afterwards increased 
by a now law relating to the Tayoliere di Capitanata, and by the 
massacre of the Vardarelli. The Tavoliere, which had so recently 
been a wild common, was now covered with ears of corn, and was 
yielding greater wealth than had evon been contemplated, when 
a new law disturbed tho sacred right of property, puta step to 
industry, placed difficulties in the way of retaining freehold pro- 
perty, hindered the further emancipation of the serf, and revived 
serfdom where it had been abolished. Financial avarice was the 
sole motive for this step, though the reason assignod was a desire 
to favour the interests of the shepherd ; a considerable extent of 
these vast tracts of land was now assigned to a rambling and 
nomadic pasturage, thus cancelling the greatest benefit which had 
accrued from the laws of 1806, that of introducing cultivated 
meadows into the kingdom. It is not within the province of this 
History to enter into an analysis of an economical law, and it is 
sufficient to state here that the Capitanata was thus restored to 
ite pristine condition, of sterility and poverty. 

Gaetano Vardarelli, a man of low birth, had in early life been a 
soldier, but had deserted from the army of Murat, and eseaped into 
Sicily ; forced to fly thence on account of fresh crimes, he returned 
to the kingdom, and instead of sccking pardon or concealing him- 
self, he sought safety in a life of perpetual warfare. He became a 
brigand, and was successful in several encounters, but being closely 
pursued, returned once more to the island, hoping that his deeds 
and success in brigandage would plead his apology for his former 
crimes. Nor was he mistaken; he was restored to the army, be- 
came a serjeant in the guards, and reappeared in this character in 
Naples in 1815, 

‘Bat dissatisfied with a modorate fortune and repose, his evil 
genius prompted him to seek for opulence in a life of adventure, 
He deserted that very year, and Dean Saneeioe sha saonliyiaai 
highway robber ; generous towards the poor, he was rapacious aud 
cruel towards the rich. His associates were his two brothers, 
three more distant relations, and upwards of forty other men, as 
desperate charactors as himself, ‘The chief and tyrant of the band, 
he punished their faults with the utmost severity, and cowardice 
with death. They were all mounted, and contrived to appear 


be 
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invincible (although pursued by large bodies of Neapolitan and 
German soldiers), hyattacking their enemies unexpectedly, and then 
retiring as suddenly, by never resting day or night, and showing 
themaclves almost simultaneously in distant regions. Vandarelli 
acquired such a reputation for daring and success, that the common 
people up to this day, forgetting his crimes, continue to admire 
him, and all the more as he boasted himself, and perhaps was, a 
Carbonaro. 

The ministers, anxious to diemies the German legion, were pre- 
vented by the success of Vardarelli, and by the idea that a horde 
of assassins could hardly be thus invincible, without secret aid 
from the Carbonari ; as well as that the society would increase in 
audacity, if supported by a handful of armed men in open rebellion 
agninst the authorities, and who were both daring and powerful. 
It, therefore, became the interest of the Government to destroy 
them, and as they could not get rid of them by force, they conde- 
sconded to treat with them as equals, in a deed which I here tran 
scribo, as a proof of the weakness of the legitimate rulors, and 
which soon afterwards caused serious disasters 

“ Article 1. The Vardarelli and their followers shall be granted 
pardon and oblivion of their past misdeeds.” 

“Article 2. Their band shall be converted into a squadron of 
jendarmes.” 

Article 8. The pay of the chief, Gactano Vardarelli, shall be 
ninety ducats per month, and of each of the three subowlinate 
officers, forty-five dueats, and of every gendarme, thirty ducatn 
‘They shall be paid every month in advance.” (This was equal to 
the pay of colonels and captains.) 

“Article 4, The squadron shall take the oath to the king before 
the royal commissary ; thoy shall bo subject to the general in com- 
mand of the province, and shall bo employed to pursue the public 
malefactors in every part of the kingdom,” 

“Nara, Gi July 1817." 


Tho Vardarelli took the oath, and faithful to the conditions im— 
posed on them, soon destroyed all the highway robbers who in- 
fested the Capitanata ; but they were suspicious of the Govern- 
ment, and when called upon fora review, they would only assemble 
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in the open country, refused to enter a city even when ordered to 
oso, and were always shifting their quarters. When half the band 
were reposing, the remaining half watched, ready armed. They had 
good cause for their suspicions, for the Government was constantly 
plotting against thom, hoping to atono by treachery for the igno- 
miny of the treaty; and though they many times contrived to 
eseape, they at last fell into one of these snares, They were in 
the habit of visiting Ururi, a small village of Puglia, where they 
felt themselves secure by the number of their friends and relatives ; 
‘but among these very people, the Government found agents willing 
to undertake their assassination: One day, when the troop were 
carelessly reposing in the square of the village, several muskets 
wore discharged from the adjoining buildings, and Gaotano and 
his two brothors, with six of his principal comrades, fell dead. The 
remainder fled in consternation, 

The Government promised to revenge this assassination. Gene- 
ral Amato, who commanded in Puglia, sent in search of those who 
had escaped; his messengers bearing letters in which he assured 
them that the crime committed in Ururi should be punished, and 
that they should be allowed to choove another chief There were 
thirty-nine remaining of these unfortunate men, who, amidst their 
perplexity and terror, were aome of them porsuadod of the sincerity 
of these promises ; others confided in their own strength, and many 
were actuated by the ambitious hope of being chosen leader. They 
continued, howover, passive, and on their guard. Meantime, a 
equadron of soldiors was sent to Ururi, and some of the homicides 
were thrown into prison, while others fled, and their trial was 
begun with show of severity. 

After this pretence of punishment, the General invited the Var- 
darelli to a review in the city of Foggia, and promized to clect 
tho chief and subaltern officers of the squadron by their vote, 
After some domur they went to the appointed placo, all exeept 
eight, who refused the invitation, It wasa holiday, and the place 
chosen for the review was crowded with curious spectators, The 
Vardarelli arrivod in gay uniform and trappings, as was their custom, 
and shouting,“ Long live the king!” The General from a baleony 
Reietied tos apcistation by smiles and gestures Colonel Siva 
having ranged the thirty in line, reviewed them, and praised the 
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fine appearance of the mon and their horses; he then asked thom 
questions, and took down notes of their replies The General from 
above, likewise conversed with them ; at last the Coloncl went to: 
him, aa they believed to consult on the choice of their officers, 
‘The Vardarelli romained standing each before his horse; they had 
been detained for two hours during the review, in which time the 
Neapolitan troops had secretly surrounded the square, and were 
waiting the appointed signal to rush upon them, 

General Amato made the signal, by raising his cap, and all at 
once the columns advanced, with their muskets levelled, 
upon them to surrender. The crowd opened, and closed behind 
them. The Vardarelli hastily sprang upon their horses, upon 
which the first files of soldiors fired, and nine of the Vardarolli fell 
doail, two oponed a way for themselves, and escaped ; the romaifi- 
ing twenty, overpowered by numbers, abandoned their horses, and 
flod in disorder to a large old building behind them. The fame of 
their courage, which was now increased by despair, kept the soldiers 
from pursuit ; they surrounded and searched the buildings but no 
one could be seen, nor any way discovered by which they could have: 
escaped ; the troops now poured in, and searched every corner in 
vain ; they were standing in wonder and perplexity, when a shot, 
which missed fire, came from a small aperturo leading to a cellar; 
and a soldior, who advanced to examine the place, was killed by 
another ball, The Vardarelli were concealed in that hole; the 
soldiers for some time threw down into it quantities of burning 
rubbish, but neither a cry nor groan was heard to issue from that 
infernal place ; the fire and smoke however increased. ‘Two shots 
were heard at the same moment, which were afterwards discovered 
to have proceeded from the weapons of two brothers, who, after a 
last embraco, had shot one another; seventeen, who remained, 
surrendered, and one was found dead, who had been burnt alive, 

The Government having been informed of what had occurred, 
ordered that those who had surrendered should be tried for having 
broken the convention of the 6th July, and they were therefore 
all led before a court-martial on the same day, condemned and 
executed. The ten who had escaped were destroyed in various 
ways and at different times, and thus these miserable men all died 
violent deaths, but not in fair fight where they had so often been 
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piastres, and the ransom of all who were slaves at the time of the 
treaty, Our national pride was mortified at thus becoming tribu- 
taries to pirates; but the Government showed more wisdom in 
consenting to pay a trifling profit, to save our merchants from the 
dangers of slavery, and our commerce from injury ; for though 
African piracy is a dixgrace to Europe, no one potentate can hope to 
destroy it single-handed, nor will it evor cease until a truly Holy 
Alliance be formed to put a stop to this infamous practice by arms, 
or until the great powers use monaces, and the lesser bribes, to 
induce that vile and unprincipled race to refrain from plunder, 

Jn consequence of this treaty, an additional burden of two mil- 
lions of ducata was imposed on the people ; the demand was exor- 
Ditant, because three times the amount needed. Three hundred 
and fifty-seven manumitted slaves were landed at the port of 
Naples, and marched in procession through the city ; a mournful 
spectacle, as they wore a lugubrious and mean attire, which re- 
minded all who saw them of the miseries of slavery. An immense 
concourse of people followed, and at one moment might be seen 
the joyful recognition of kindred embracing one another, and tho 
next were hoard tho lamentations of familics who, secking for their 
relations, learned their death, or that they had heen sold in chains. 
The countenances of those who had been ransomed, betrayed 
neither joy nor sorrow, but were full of curiosity and wonder; for 
many of them had been eo long in elavery, that on their return 
they found their families dead, or the places of those they had 
known, filled by generations foreign to their memories and affec- 
tions, while they themselves had already acquired such different 
habits, mannors, and ways among the barbarians, that many when 
free returned voluntarily to Africa. 

Naples had Jong had commercial treaties with England and 
France, and her intercourse with Spain had subsisted from time 
immemorial, Two of the treatice with Great Britain, were dated 
Madrid 1667 and 1715, and three, Utrecht 1712 and 1713; one of 
the treaties with France was dated Madrid 1669, and another 
from the Pyrenees, 1688. Naples had granted innumerable pri- 
vileges to these threo flags, without requiring in return either 
premiums or componsation, but acting asa vassal to her lioga, By 
new trentios, dated the 25th September 1816, with England, the 


. 
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with criminals), and was still more reprehensible on the score of 
humanity, for while the infamous traffic in slaves had been forbid- 
den throughout the civilized world, men born free were sent from 
Naples, and given away, to gratify a eordid ceonomy. 

Other treaties had been concluded with Russia, Sardinia, and the 
Holy See, but as they were only temporary, I refrain from enter~ 
ing inte any particulars respecting them, and proceed at once to 
relate the origin and consequences of tho Concordat. 

In tho first and socond Books of this History, I have given an 
account of the Concordat of 1741, and the disputes respecting the 
Chines, From that time Naples enjoyed a period of prosperity, 
owing to the long peace and to the number of learned men who 
then advocated the cause of popular freedom ; after Giannone, 
others of inferior note wrote against the pretensions of the Papacy ; 
and King Ferdinand, then young, and less bigoted than in is 
latter years, encouraged these works, But after the sanguinary 
and triumphant revolution in France, the King of the Sicilies and 
the Most High Pontiff were reconciled by their common foara, and 
suspended their private quarrels, Upper Italy was noxt invaded 
by the French, Rome followed, and lastly, Naples. The sovereigns 
of both countries fled, and their states organized themselves into 
republics, while the vessel of St. Peter could hardly weather the 
storm. The victorious armies of France were at length driven 
from Italy in £799, and both sovereigns returned to their thrones, 
which had been rendered inseeure by past vicissitudes, and were 
menaced by still more in futuro, which the events of the age were 
visibly preparing, Affairs of minor importance therefore yielded 

lence to anxiety for the preservation of their power; and 
meantime, in order to defray the expenses incident to war, and 
provide for the State, the Neapolitan government sold the Church. 
property without asking the consent of the Pope, suppressed monas- 
teries, left episcopal sves vacant, in order to enjoy their revenues, and 
in many ways humbled the pontifical pride, while (as usual in times 
of adversity) the Pope waited in silence for the hour of yongeanvo, 

Such was the atate of matters when one of Bonaparte’s family, 
and after him Murat, eame to the throne of Naples. The regula 
tions for the government of that kingdom were identical with 
those of the empire of France, where many of the free institutions, 
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and even tho license which had oxisted under tho hardly extinct 
republic, wore still preserved. Monasteries wore suppressed, mar- 
riage was made a civil act, and divorce rendered lawful by the sen- 
tence of a civil tribunal; all which, were encroachments on the 
ancicnt rights of Rome Soon afterwards, the Pope was taken 
prisoner, and the patrimony of St. Peter was absorbed in the empire 
of France; the Legations and the Marches were annexed to the 
Italian kingdom, and the triple crown, so fatal to Italy, because a 
perpetual obstacle to Italian unity, and to the prosperity of the 
country, disappeared. ‘The Neapolitan Government did not change 
its tone even when the Pope returned to Rome in 1814, for she 
still ruled as mistress in the Marches, and claimed a more exten- 
sive and permanent dominion in the Pontifical States. The Nea- 
politan people, who were not very tenacious of the dogmas of re- 
ligion, content with outward forms, and who had been enrichel 
by the Church property, had seen the vices of the friars laid bare, 
and had their minds opened to the light of reason, felt no repug- 
nance nor ating of conscience at thus throwing off their depon- 
donce on the Church, 

But in 1815, King Ferdinand, who, now past the vigourof youth, 
was afraid of death, surrounded by priests, and indifferent to the 
welfare of the country, began to feel self-reproach for his former 
disputes with the Pope, and wished to appease his conscience by 
a Concordat. Some of the ministers opposed him, but more from 
the vanity of displaying superiority of intellect, than from sin- 
cere conviction, or because thoy felt the injury and degradation 
to the Stato in being dependent on the Papacy, Moanwhilo, aa 
days passed away, the king always approached nearer death, and, 
impatient and despotic in his temper, commanded a reconciliation 
with Rome, sclecting the Chevalicr Medici, who was sccretly 
averse to the Concordat, to negotiate the affair; but whether his 
past opinions or his present interests had most influence with him, 
may be inferred from the terms of the Concordat. He met Cardinal 
Gonsalvi at Terracina, and there concladed the treaty, of which 
the following are the most important clauses :— 

1, That the diocoses should be reinstated. (‘The bishops had 
been originally 132, and had been reduced, by their sees being 
left vacant, to Yorty-three, but were now to be restored to 109.) 
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2, Compensation to be made for the sale of the Church pro- 
perty which had taken place during the reigns of Ferdinand, 
Joseph, and Joachim; that part of the property which was not 
yet sold, to be restored. 

3. The restoration of as many of the monasteries ax wms pos- 
sible, with the amount of property returned, and consistent with 
possible grants to the exchequer, 

4, The Church to have the right of making new acquisitions. 

5. The present king, and the kings, his successors, to be for ever 
prohibited from disposing of Church property, which now, more 
than ever, was declared and recognised as sacred and inviolable, 

6 Twelve thousand ducats to bo paid annually to Rome from 
the episcopal revenues of Naples. 

7 The ecelesiastical tribunals to be restored for the discipline 
of the clergy, and for the trial of all cases (although betwixt lay- 
mon) which had been declared to holong to the spiritual juriedie- 
tion by the Council of Trent. 

& The bishops to be empowered to pass censure on whom 
soever shall transgress the ecclesiastical laws and sacred canons. 

9. The bishops to be permitted free intercourse with the people 
and free correspondence with the Pope; every pereon to be allowed 
to appeal to Rome; the prohibition of the liceat scribere' to be 
revoked, 

10. ‘Tho bishops to be empowered to stop the printing or publi- 
cation of books judged contrary to the doctrines of the Chureh. 

11, The king to name the bishops; but the right of rejection 
and consecration to be reserved for the Pope. 

12, The oath of the bishops to be in these words :—“ I swear 
upon tho Holy Evangoliste, obedience and fealty to his Majesty 
the King; I promiso, in like manner, not to hold any communioa- 
tion, nor enter into any assembly, nor maintain within nor with- 
out the kingdom, any suspicious connexion to endanger the public 
tranquillity; and if, in my own diocose or claewhere, 1 should 
have cognizance of anything which might tend to the injury of 
the State, I will inform his Majeaty thereof.” 

Such was the Concordat of 1818. While Rome thus gained « 
great advantage, tho royal dignity, the welfare of the people, the 

| Liceat scribere, The permission or Heense to appeal to Rome. 
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labours of so many men of intellect, and the progress which philo- 
sopby had made during a century, wore all sacrificed in one day, by 
the indolence of the king and the ambition of one of his ministers, 
The reasons why the Concordat was obnoxious to the philosophers 
have been already stated, and the priestly party among the Catho- 
liv were equally averse to it, because they felt assured that the 
time was past when the tribunal of Rome could return to the 
eminence it had attained in the times of Gregory vi Upon the 
restoration of the monasteries, the former monks who had now for 
many yoars tasted the enjoyment of a lifo of froedom, folt avorse to 
return to conventual rules, but wore compelled by the fanaticism 
of a few, and by the authority of the Government ; and the people, 
4o whom the monastic habit, which had just before been prohibited, 
now appeared absurd, remembered the late vicious career of the 
very men who they now saw thus disguised and austere in their 
habits, Missions were sent out from the new monasteries in every 
direction, but they produced a contrary effect to that expected, and 
roturmed without having been able to obtain an audience, or after 
having been mado subjects for ploasantry. 

‘A superior of a monastery denounced and censurod a captain 
of the militia who was neglectful or careless in the observance 
of outward forme of religion, though otherwiee well conducted ; 
but as thie produced no alteration in his manner of life, and the 
interdiction of all communion with the faithful proving equally 
inefficacious, the friar clothed the altar in black on a feast day, 
and publicly pronounced an anathema upon him. Whether be- 
causo, as it happoned, tho captain had frionds among the congre- 
gation, or that the time for anathemas is past, the populace rose 
in a tumult, menaced the superior, and would have taken his life, 
liad not the captain himself interfered, and by entreaties and 
threats, saved his life. The superior was Father Ambrogio of 
Altavilla ; he was translated to another monastery, aa a punish- 
ment for the scandal he had excited, while the captain, one Salati, 
remained in the service, and received commendations for his spirited 
defence, This occurred at Gioi, in Cilento, 1819. 

Tt would fill pages to recount all the ill effects produced by the 
Concordat ; the oath of the bishops excited a suspicion that what 
was told in the confessional might be imparted to the Govern- 
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ment; numbers who belonged to the secret societies, therefore, 
the liberals, and the enemies of those in power, and even men in 
power themselves, neglected the duty of confession, to the detri- 
iment of their principles and of the intoroats of both the sovereigns 
who had signed the Concordat. The Marquis Tommasi was charged 

with the fulfilment of the articles agreed to by us, and the | we 
Giustiniani for Rome, both of them men inferior in intellect and 
influence to the members of tho mixed tribunal appointed by 
King Charles of Bourbon in the Concordat of 1741. The lay dele- 
gate to the ecclesiastical tribunal was not restored, and from, that: 
time forth, no one was appointed to watch over the rights of the 
Crown and of the State. 

Although the people had submitted quietly to the preeti: 
they violently opposed the introduction of cemeteries, which 
been ordered by a wise law ; for the disgusting pater = 
vails, both unhealthy and worse than barbarous (as savages bestow 
anobler scpulture on their dead than we do), of burying in the 
yaulis of the churches within the heart of the city. Yet so invete- 
rate is an old prejudice, that rather than raise a tomb in a pleasant 
spot over the bodies of those they loved, they preferred mingling 
the romaine of their young daughters and their wives in one come 
mon pit with those of thieves and thelowest wretches. The priests, 
indeed, secretly encouraged this prejudice, in order not to lose the 
profit upon the mortuaries, nor to diminish the harvest of purgatory, 
which is always larger in the presence of the grave, which con 
tained the ashes of those who had been revered or cherished in 
life. 

On the 15th April 1816, the marriage of the Duke of Berri, grand- 
son of the King of France, with the Princess Caroline Ferdinanda, 
eldest daughtor of the Duke of Calabria, had been celebrated ; she 
was hardly fifteen, had an agreeable person and cultivated mind, 
to which she united masculine energy and a haughty disposition, 

On the 16th July of that same year a marriage had been likewise 
concluded between the Prince of Salerno and the Archduchess 
Maria Clementina, daughter of the Emperor of Austria : and on the 
3d August 1818, the Infant Don Francesco di Paola, brother of the 
King of Spain, was betrothed to the Princess Luisa Carlotta, second 
daughter of the Duke of Calabria, a young and handzome princess. 
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‘That same year, the Prince of Hesse P 
career, He was of royal German lineage, co 
the Neapolitan armies, and by bis sentir Walaa 
tues had proved himselfa worthy scion of a noble race, 
Two years afterwards, in 1818, died Lieuten 
Clair, ‘a Frenchman, who had been an emigrant in his | 
flying from the civil commotions in his country. He | 7 
in the Neapolitan armies, was a favourite at Court, and beloved 
by Queen Caroline of Austria, to whom he was a prudent friend in 
prosperity, and constant in adversity. He was humane, Nea 
and benevolent, and died beloved and lamented, 
‘Tho king went to Rome, to do homage to che Pope, nd OR 
ceive honour from him, ag well ax his blessing and fr s 
return for his acquiescence in the matter of th 
was accompanied by his wife, and by only a 6 
without any state; in the number of hie followers 
with him Casacciello, a Neapolitan buffson, who did not 
upon the Roman stage; the Roman audience grew tired of his 
tons mots, and the laughter of the king heard in the midst of the 
public apathy, confirmed His Majesty's reputation for dulnesa ——~ 
While in Rome, the king pardoned ten Neapolitans, who had 
been expatriated in 1815, some for having joined Joachim, and 
others for haying fled from the Bourbons. The names of three of 
the ten were Count Zurlo, Baron Poerio, and David Winepoare, to 
whom I shall have again to refer, as thoy wore reserved by fate 
for now calamities and changes of fortune, On his return, the 
king was accompanied by his brother, Charles ty., who had reigned 
twenty years in Spain, and had retired to Rome during the revolu- 
tions in his kingdom, but who had not returned to power and for~ 
tune after the fall of the enemy, as his gon had been raised to the 
throne in his stead. THe had shortly before visited Naples for his 
pleasure, but now came to reside there permanently, The two 
royal brothers exchangod tokene of reciprocal attachmont, and the 
people admired this rare instance of family affection in royal per- 
sonages. The Duke of Calabria soon afterwards went to Rome, 
but on hearing of the approaching end of the Queen of Spain, he 
hastened his return to Naples. 
Towards the end of that year, the king fell dangerously ill, and 
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kill His command was obeyed, and when, on his return, the do~ 
spatch was opened, and he read that Charles was dying, and had 
wade an effort in his last agonies to ask in a feeble voice for his 
brother, Ferdinand remarked, “Then by this time he must be 
dload. I ehould therefore arrive too late, and for little or no pur- 
pose; I will wait until the arrival of the next news.” 

Tt came immediately, acquainting him that Charles was no more; 
and as it would therefore have been indecent for the king to re- 
main at Persano for mere amusement, he removed to Portici. The 
character and life of Charles belongs to the history of Spain, but 
we may here remind the reader, that he was born in Naples in 
1748; that be left it with his father Charles in 1759; that his 
lively disposition and gentle manners, when a child, had won the 
affections of the people ; and that in his latter days he was a kind 
brother to Ferdinand, a faithful friend to the courtiers he 
with him from Spain, and an amiable, guest in a foreign land, 
died calmly in the Catholic Christian faith on the 19th January 
Ist9. 

The funeral obsequies were celebrated six days after his decease, 
in accordance with the absurd rites used in Spain. Daring those 
six days after the king's death, it was pretended that he still lived, 
ate, and gaye his orders. Whon his body was enclosed in the tomb, 
it was threo times called by name, and three times shaken, and 
entreated to answer; that the departed might appear to have re- 
signed this life voluntarily, tired with the cares of royalty, and 
acquicacing in the common destiny, ‘The remains wore first de- 
posited in the Church of Santa Chiara, where the kings of Naples 
are buried, and were then carried to Spain. Whilst the funeral 
rites were celebrating, King Ferdinand removed from Portici to 
Canditelle for another day's hunt; and having the previous even= 
ing invited Sir William A’Court, tho English miniator, to bear him 
company, he received in answer, that a solemn and a1 cere: 
mony (avoiding all mention of the word) would prevent lis accept 
ing the gracious invitation ; but the next day, while A’Court was 
in the church listening to the praises of tho deceased, he received 
another note from the king, bidding him, when the funeral obso- 
quies of Charles were ended, to join him at Carditello, The English- 
anan was surprised, but accepted the invitation, and afterwards 
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eaid, he never saw the king in better spirits or more adventurous 
than in that day’s hunt. 

Bat in the course of the following day, Fentinand began to fool 
himself agitated by fears of death, for his brother having departed 
this life reminded him, that the greatest age the Bourbons of his 
race had attained was seventy, and that he was himself sixty-nine. 
He turned to religion for consolation, and made a vow to found a 
hermitage of Capuchin friars, which was soon afterwards built in 
the middle of the forest of Capodimonte, near the palace, and six 
of the cells set apart for the king, one of which he meaut to occupy, 
when, weary of reigning, he should retire from the world. Joachim 
had intended to convert this same forest into a race-eourse and 
tilting-ground, and Joseph had proposed to lay it out in # luxuri- 
ant and beautiful garden ; these sevoral projects mark the charac- 
tors of the sovereigns more than all thoir public works, which were 
often built for show or necessity. 

In April of the same year (1819), the Emperor of Austria, 
Francis 1, came to Naples on a visit of pleasure and ceremony, 
accompanied by the ompross and by one daughtor, and with Prince 
Metternich and other high personages in his suite, He was re- 
ceived with marks of respect and honour, and lodged in the palace. 
On his departure in May, King Ferdinand created Prince Metter- 
nich, Duke di Portella, with a largo salary attached to the title. 
Portella is one of the gates of tho frontier, and an entrance into 
the kingdom ; he had already created General Bianchi, Duke di 
Casalanza, in commemoration of his deserts at the convention of 
that name, and the minister Talleyrand, Duke di Dino, who also 
bore the title of Prince of Benevento, conferred on him by Bona- 
parte, and thus carried along with him the proofs of his perfidy. 
Ferdiuand granted large pensions to his ambassadors Ruffo, Cas- 
telcicala, and Serra Capriola, anid bestowed gifts on the ministers 
Medici, Tommasi, Circello, and Naselli. He permitted Gonoral 
Nugent, for a small sum, to purchase the large estate of Castel 
Volturno; and soon afterwards presented Medici, Tommasi, and 
Nugent, with 180,000 ducats, the residue of the savings in the 
war department, or rathor the result of tho privations and dostitu- 
tion of the army. By an extravagance new even in the history of 
kings, he bestowed a vast space of ground in the middlo of the 
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tria, When any person was mentioned in council, the king slways 
asked, “Is he one of us, or one of them?” Fashions of dross, 
manners, or colours, used under the French kings, were held in 
abhorrence ; and their laws alone were maintained by the humanity 
or wisdom of the Congress of Vienna. The principal feature of the 
existing Government was covert hatred, followed by deceit, The 
hearts of the rulers were with one party, their lips sounded the 
praises of the other ; and thus their feelings and their policy being 
at variance, their measures sprang from opposite motives, and a 
like contradiction in aim and action pervaded the whole social 
machine, ‘Lo express this more concisely, the people belonged to 
the now ern introduced by the French kings, the Government to 
the old, because itself antiquated; while the different political 
ages to which they severally belonged, produced 

open divergence in their sentiments and actions ; 

political canker which tends to weaken the Bourbon States through- 
out Europe. 

Hatred of the late Government caused the foundation of the 
ordor of knighthood of St, Gorge, with the word Ri-unione 
(Re-union) added ; to mark the time in which the two kingdoms 
had been united into one, The king could not endure the Order 
of the Two ics, which, although changed in badge and colours, 
derived its origin from Josoph, and its fame and lustre from 
Joachim; yet the Convention of Casalanza and the Congress of 
Vienna forbade its suppression. By granting the decoration of 
St. George (which was equal to it in rank) to men likewise decors 
ated with the Order of the 'T'wo Sicilies, the latter was merged in 
the former, and the hated name disappeared. The now onlor was 
military, was bestowed as a reward for valourand military services, 
and was awarded by a chapter composed of generals, The ki 
was grandmaster, the heir to the throne, grand constable, those 
whom their good fortune had placed at the head of the army wore 
the grand collar, and the generals who had beon most distinguished 
during the war, the grand crosses ; it thus descended by eight 
grades to the privates. The ribbon was blue bordered with yellow, 
the colours of the atar, ruby and white,the motto In hoe signo winces, 
surrounded the effigy of the eaint, and on the other side was in: 
seribed Virtuti, The decoration was bestowed alike on Neapolitans 
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and Sicilians, Muratists and Bourbonista; and it seemed like a 
flag of truce held out to the disputants in the anny. 

While the names of Joseph and Joachim were thus gradually 
disappearing, now codes of law were in the couree of publication. 
They were six ; but as no change was introduced into the com- 
mercial code, or in any of the proceedings in cases which apper- 
tained to commerce, we shall only refer to the civil and penal 
codes, with the alterations in the proceedings and trials for crimi- 
nal and military offences. 

Thavo already described the state of the civil code under the 
French kings, For the sake of morals, and in deference to the 
opinion of the world, it was necessary to make marriage a more 
stringent tie; but the new law, by rendering it indiseoluble, ex- 
eept when referred to the consistory, drove many to despair, from 
the perpetuity of the Lond, and was the cause of much private 
immorality, Another improvement was hoped for, by strengthen- 
ing tho paternal power, which had been wholly ignored during the 
license permitted in the early days of French liberty, and had 
hardly been restored under the empire and in our country; but 
which now, by falling into an opposite extreme, became excessive, 
A reform was necded in the system of mortgage, but none was 
made. Personal freedom was treated as a matter of so much indif- 
forence, that in pecuniary transactions the security might be given 
Ly the individual who stood bail, surrendering himself voluntarily 
for imprisonment, But while this part of the code was thus altered 
for the worse, that which was still maintained of the wisest of all 
codes, was of itself sufficient to secure the wellbeing of society. 

The penal eode preserved several of its former errors, such as 
want of proportion in the scale of crimes, excessive soverity in 
punishment, and the too frequent use of capital punishments ; while 
new errors wero added: 1. Crimes were invented under the head 
of blasphemy, and punished severely, while almost imputing the 
faults of man to the Almighty, and offending the Divine Majesty, 
by declaring that whoover should take God's name in vain must 
bo insane, and, therefore, to be condemned, as a punishment, to a 
lunatic asylum, 2. The punishment of death was divided into 
four kinds, indicated by the dress to be worn by the culprit ; this 
ancient and crucl practice towards condemned persone before their 
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chiefs of the Carbonari, belonged to a low order of society, and 
were without fortune or name ; they were therefore persuaded by 
the wealthier members, who were less daring, to suspend the 
movement they had commenced, and to send despatches and 
messengers to countermand the first. Upon these symptoms of 
hesitation the Government took courage, and some of the rebels 
were arrested and thrown into prison, others banished by an edict, 
and the danger ceased ; but the immense material prepared for 
revolution was still secretly at work, like the subterranean fire of 
avolcano. Whence the spark proceeded, which afterwards ignited, 
and how great was the conflagration which followed, as well as 
how it was extinguished, will be rclated in the succeeding Book. 
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Europe, inspired confidence in his words The Duke of Calabria 
and the Prince of Salerno took the oath in succession, kneeling 
before their aged king and father, who raised, blessed, and joyfully 
embraced them, while the tears seen in the eyes of the former, 
appeared tears of gladness. That same day, and during those 
which followed, the oath was administered to all in the city and 
kingdom. The timid, the perverse, and those who had shown 
themselves most opposed to us, alike took the oath ; it re-assured 
even Pepe, De Concili, Menichini, and Morelli, and it was only 
then that the people really believed in the change of Govern- 
ment. 
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equally cbnoxious to the monarch, because encroachments on his 
prerogative, were confirmed, 

The finances were impoverished from the great expense of an 
army and armaments increased to twice their former complement, 
while the revenue was diminished by the sbolition of vertain taxes, 
or by others having been lowered, and by the want of punctuality in 
the receipts from Sicily, owing to revolutions and financial embar- 
maaments. The hope of recovery was faint, for the threat of an 
invasion by « foreign army had lowered our credit ; our necessitios 
were great, and the debt for the payment of money to Austria 
and to Prince Eugene was accumulating ; both of which were dis 
graceful compacts, agreed to in the Congress of Vienna With 
tho decline of the finances, public works and institutions of charity 
wore neglected, and all the veing of public wealth were dried up; 
the complaints of the people increased, and with them incitements 
to turbulence, while the fears of the king, the activity of the police, 
and the preparations for war were hourly greater. Ferdinand 
accordingly dotermined to quit the kingdom, and wrote privately 
to the kings assembled at Troppau, asking their assistance and 
advice; their answers reached him towards the end of November. 

The letters from the three sovereigns contained an invitation 
to meet thom at the Congroas at Laybach, there to sottle the 
politieal state of Naples, But, as by the terms of the constitu- 
tion, the king could not leave without the permission of Par- 
Hiament, and he feared, if asked, it might be denied, and if not 
asked, his departure would have the appearance of flight, Ferdinand, 
the viceroy, and the ambassadors from the allied sovereigns, met 
in secret council. Oneof these last thought it would be enough to 
show the letter from the Congress, and to evince a determination 
to obey its injunctions, and that such high-zounding names and 
opinions, backed up by euch vast power and resolution, would inti- 
midate tho Parliament and people, and cause them to change their 
tone ; forgetting that where the danger is at a distance, the least 
yaliant are often the boldest. The viceroy, more timid, and at the 


watch ever the executive, and report say in- Cortes in the cares prescribed Uy the 
fringewont of the Constitution to the wext — skitution.”“—Gee Article "Spain," Bop 
Cortes he thea Hoes pada Britansien, p- 500, 
voke an extraonlinary meeting of the 
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their vote on the morrow, Tho rest of the day waa apent by each 
of the ministers separately, in gaining over the other deputies, and 
by the evening they thought they could rely on forty ailirmative 
votes, while the rest were doubtful, At the same time, they pro- 
vided for the defence of the palace, and for the tranquillity of the 
city, for, uncertain of success, they were determined to obtain their 
object cither by foree or stratagem. Those among the ministers, 
who had been accustomed to the exercise of unbridled power, were 
indignant at the license natural in a time when too much liberty 
had been eonceded, and when the people were yot new to freedom ; 
others again wore displeased at finding thomselves surpassed in the 
debates, by the eloquence of practised orators; and all of them 
were anxious to niake the statute more favourable to the monarchy 
and less so to the people. But, meantime, the purport of the mes- 
sage was revealed and discussed in the nocturnal meetings of the 
Carbonari, and thedanger to which the Spanish Constitution, their 
work and the basis of their operations was exposed, was manifest ; 
they, therefore, swore to encountor any danger of revolution, rather 
than suffer one iota of the law to be changed. That same night, 
they sent messengers, letters, and orders to the provinces, and pro- 
longed their sittings, until a resolution was passed in the Genoral 
Assembly, not to separate as long aa the danger lasted ; all the 
other Vendéte followed their example. The secret agents of the 
police among the Carbonari, perceiving it was vain to attempt to 
restrain the general excitement, exaggerated the king’s aversion 
to a constitutional goveramont, while vaunting the liberal inclina- 
tions of the viceroy, his loyalty, benevolence, and friendly dizpo- 
sition towards the Society, so much so, that he himself might almost 
be called a Carbonaro ; they thus persuaded their hearers that the 
departure of the king, and the whole power being placed in the 
hands of his son, would be advantageous to the cause. This was 
the first real service these pretended Carbonari rendered to absolute 
monarchy, as they had hitherto laboured in the cause of constitu- 
tional monarchy, and more frequently for their private ends or 
ambition. The city, meantime, waa in a state of groat excitement, 
amidst these various movements on the part of the king, of the 
Carbonari, and of the people ; and was divided between tho hopes 
of the well-disposed, and the fears of the bad. 
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‘The following morning, the deputies were assembled in Parlia~ 
ment; the Carbonari were in the galleries, and the people were 
crowding the hall and veetibules, whon the ministers arrived, and 
read the despatches of tho Congress and the message of the king ; 
after delivering them into the hands of the president, they begged 
for an immediate consideration of the matter, and withdrew. In 
their presence, the people had preserved strict silence, but no 
sooner had thoy left, when a loud shout arose for “ The Constitution 
of Spain or death!" As this elamour burst out again and again, 
arin and quiet were needed to form an opinion, eka discussion 
was postponed till the following day. 

Meantime, the city became more and more agitated ; for, on 
perceiving hostile proparations in the palace, where the guards were 
doubled, and that the guns of the castle were pointed upon the 
town, nombers hastened to the Parliament to beg for aid and ven- 
geance ; they arrived just as the crowds who had been present at 
the reading of the king’s message were leaving the House, burning 
with indignation ; and the meeting with this infuriated populace, 
fanned their rage into a flame. The king's mesenge, which had 
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been placarded on all the corners of the city, was torn down, the 
people flew to arma, civil war seomed inevitable, and was only de- 
layed until they could learn the decision of Parliament. Night 
drew on, and fearing lest more messages or edicts might be pla~ 
carded, the walls were watched by torch light, whilst the people 
ran in crowds about the strocts, shouting, “ The Constitution of 
Spain or death !” Reposo, silence, darkness, and all the priviloges 


of night were invaded ; the Carbonari aiming ata more formidable 
movement, despatched messengers and letters into the provinces, 
to excite tho revolutionary party of the Gth July, and sent envoys 
to tho doputies of the Parliament, signifying their desire to pro- 


* A message was aent hy the Parliament 
to-atk theadvice of Genezol William Popo, 
who, perceiving in dhe letora of invitation 
from the three kings not a confirmation of 


heartened, ean undertake ootting ugulnet 


Nberty j yet the mut feevid Carbonaei Jot 
hhim leed thom like achoolbuys." Headed, 
if they desired, lo would confine the King 
and th royal fimily in the palace at Ci 
serta, and disband the royal guant their 
solo foros. Bot he bud enly beon coneulted 
to throw dust in tho eyes of the Carbonasi. 
—Bee Vita dé Guglistmo Pipe, per Price 
<esco Currano, pp. 98-29. 
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serve the constitution of Spain inviolate, but to allow the king to 
depart. 

Daylight presented a more alarming sight, for the city was 
crowded with armed people from the provinces, who had arrived 
in the night from the adjacent villages, and with others who, with 
marvellous celerity, had come from the more distant provinces of 
Avellineand Salerno, Though the excitement continued as great, 
however, the noise subsided, from the tension of fear and expecta~ 
tion in the people; some of the deputies, as if it wero their last 
hour, performod the rites of religion, others made their wills, but 
not one hung back in the hour of danger. They had to pass 
through the midst of the people between the vestibule and hall of 
meeting; there the delegates of the Carbonari repeated the warn- 
ing of the previous day to each deputy, displayed a dagger, and 
menaced them with death. The message was then discussed. 

Tt contained two important clauses ; the proposal for a change 
in the constitution, and for the departure of the king. The first 
to speak was the Deputy Borrelli, who, as a studied orator and 
lawyer, accustomed to viow both sides of a question, was able to 
clothe the visionary ideas of the Carbonari with something like 
logicand reason, He maintained that the Parliament having been 
constituted according to the Constitution of Spain, the deputies 
only held their office by that statute, to which each had sworn 
obedience ; that they could not, therefore, change it without act- 
ing contrary to the instructions of the people, aud the authority 
of the lawa, and violating the sanctity of their oaths, As to the 
departure of the king, he pointed out the advantago of having a 
monarch who would support his own rights, and those of his people, 
in the congross of monarchs ; thatso pious a king, the descendant 
by blood and by his virtues of Henry rv. and St, Louis, could not 
be supposed capable of breaking his word, or of perjuring himaclf 
on the holy sacraments, or so base as to degrade the dignity of 
his crown, or so rash as to expose the family he left behind him to 
the dangers of war and to the hatred of the people. He cited an 
ollict of the 1st May 1815, by which the Bourbon king, whilst the 
fate of Murat was yet uncertain, had promised the Neapolitans a 
free constitution ; an edict, indeed, unknown to the pooplo, but 
the orator quoted the very words, and assured them it had been 
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published in Messina, but revoked when the sudden fall of Joachim 
made it unnecessary to resort to additional incentives to persuade 
the Neapolitans to return to theirallegiance. Borrelli was followed 
by other speakers, who took the same lino, and it was decided to 
reject the offer of any new constitution, but permit the king to 
depart, provided he took a second onth to the Constitution of Spain, 
and promised to support it in the 

Tt was observed with surprise, that of every possible course, the 
Parliament had chosen the worst. They might have accepted the 

as it was, and by their ready acquiescence in a new 
constitution, have strengthened the elaims of the people, and the 
difficulty of a breach of promise on the part of the sovereign ; 
or they might have wholly rejected the message, and retained the 
ing as a hostage and prisoner: and if they subsequently accepted 
the statute presented to them asa reform of the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, while forbidding the departure of the king, they could have 
secured fresh guarantees, prepared the way for more reforms, and 
while war would have been less easy, peace would have been more 
expeditiously concluded: this would have been the wisest resolution, 
considering the time and cireumetances. By an opposite course, 
by insisting that they would have no other constitution but that 
of Spain, yet leaving the king free to depart, they lost the 
tunity of obtaining advantages, then in their hands. But the 
deputies were not free agents in the course thoy adopted, but were 
torrified by the menacos of the Carbonari, and inexperienced in 
revolutions, they feared the perils which were nearest, and acted 
as if the present hour were to last for ever. 

‘The decision of Parliament had not yet been proclaimed, and 
the pusillanimous king, frightened by popular tumults, believed 
his guards, servants, and even the crews of the French and 
vessels in the harbour his enemies, and only thought of fight ; he 
accordingly drew up a new message to the Parlinmont, contre 
dieting the Inst, swearing to maintain the Constitution of Spain, 
and even exceeding the hopes of the people, by declaring that if 
he could not preserve their rights and those of his crown in the 
Congress, he would return to Naples in time to defend them by the 
sword. He recommended the viceroy, the ministers, the Parlia- 
ment, and the people to prepare for war, and not to yield to delu- 
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sive hopes of peace, before the sovereigns of Europe had consented 
to our constitution, He repeated his request, that four of the 
doputice ehould accompany him, aasist him with their advice in 
tho Congross, and boar witnoss to his good faith. 

After the publication of this final messnge, and of the decision 
of Parliament, suspicion was lulled, and disturbances ceased. The 
address which informed the king of the vote of Parliament, like- 
wise contained the thanks of the House for his resolution to seeure 
the liberties of the people, as well as frequent reminders of the 
sanctity of his oath. The deputies excused themselves from acced- 
ing to his request of being accompanied by representatives of the 
poople; not, as they assorted, in contempt of the royal invitation, 
but because his wisdom did not need advisers, nor his good faith 
witnesses, This papor was presented to the king with great cere- 
mony by twenty-four deputies, of whom one, Borrelli, repeated its 
substance, and in stronger language even than the address itzelf, 
‘The king, who had already repeatedly assured them in his mossages 
that he would justify the confidence reposed in him, answered, “ I 
go tothe Congress to fulfil that which I have sworn ; I leave my 
beloved son with pleasure as regent of the kingdom, and I trust 
that God will grant me strength to fulfil my intontions” After this, 
thosame deputies presented him with the proposed reforms of the 
Spanish Constitution, and their choice of the councillors of state 
for his approbation ; when the king promised to take the matter 
‘into consideration. ‘The following day, accordingly, he appointed 
the councillors, but taking advantage of his royal prerogative, he 
expressed his disapprobation of that law which imposed an obli- 
gation on him to select thom from each of the provinces. As to 
tho reforms, he affirmod that time was wanting for the oxamination 
of go grave a matter, as it appeared to him dangerous and inde- 
eorons, without due deliberation, to pass n law which would have 
permanent effect upon the kingdom, 

He then hastened his departure, after writing to his son as fol- 
lows :—"* Although I may have often explained my views to you, 1 
‘now put them on paper that they may be the more deeply 
on your memory. In the grief I feel at quitting my kingdom, 1 
am consoled by the thought that I shall, while at Laybach, provide 
for the tranquillity of een nll rigelast ae ol I 
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am ignorant of the intentions of the allied sovereigns, but I know 
my own, of which I now informa you, that you may receive them 
both as royal commands and paternal injunctions. I propose in 
the Congress to defend all that occurred last July ; I shall stend~ 
fastly insist. on the Spanish Constitution being maintained in my 
kingdom, and J shall demand peace. My conscience and my honour 
are alike pledged to obtain thus much, My ago, dear son, socke 
repose, and my spirit, weary of vicissitudes, shrinks from the idea 
of foreign war and domestic discord ; let my subjects have peace, 
and after thirty years of tempests, let us drop our anchor in a safe 
harbour. Although I confide in the justice of the allied sove- 
reigns, and in our ancient friendship, yet I think it right to state 
that in whatever position it shall please God to place me, I shall 
remain firm to my resolution expressed in this letter, and unmoved 
hy the persuasions of flattery, or force. Engrave these words on 
your heart, oh, my son! and let them be the rule of your govern- 
ment, and the guide of your actions. I bless and embrace you” 
The regent, as a proof of his father’s sincerity, read this letter 
to several of his ministers and confidential advisers, and as its sub- 
stance passed from mouth to mouth all were reassured, and prayers 
wore offered up for the success of the king’s journey, and tho fulfil- 
ment of their wishes, Thus followed by blessings, he embarked on 
board an English vessel, on the morning of the 14th December, 
with his wife, the minister of his houschold, his equerry, and a few 
attendants; the Duke del Gallo, who had been appointed ambas- 
sador to the Congress, waited his arrival in Florence. The ship 
(the “ Avenger”) was the same which, after the battle of Waterloo, 
had conyeyed the Emperor Bonaparte a prisoner from Rochefort. 
That vossel and an English frigate by accidont or carelessness, ran 
against ono another in the darkness of night, and were so injured 
that the frigate had to return to Naples to be repaired, and the 
ship went to Baia. The city was much concerned at the danger 
and fright of the king, and the royal family hastened to visit him, 
nor were delegates from the Parliament, the communes, and the 
army slow in following their example. The king remained on 
board, and received them all with courtesy; he remarked to the 
delegates from the Parliament, that he hoped the accident of that 
night, and the short delay of a few days, would be the only mis- 
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chance to which the vessel of the State would be exposed. They 
were surprised to observe that though safe and free on board an 
English man-of-war, he wore as a decoration the tri-coloured ribbon 
of the Carbonari, which had been generally laid aside, or only worn 
by the most enthusiastic members of the Society. 

Among othors, the Duke d’Ascoli went to condole with the 
king ; he was an old friend, his companion in his pleasures and in 
the hardy diversion of the chase; and whilesharing his sovercign’s 
good fortune, he had been faithful to him in adversity: after con- 
gratulating Ferdinand on having overcome the dangers of the past 
night, he added, “ Good fortune often goes side by side with ill, 
and without this accident, I could not have found an opportunity 
to speak with your Majesty, excopt when it would have been indis- 
eroct to ask a question. You dopart, and wo remain, without a 
guide or example, uncertain what line to follow. How shall T 
behave? How act amidst these civil commotions? In kindness, 
and asa reward for my tried and faithful service, let me hear your 
wishes, and I shall regulate my actions accordingly.” The king 
replied :— 

“Duke d’Ascoli, I could have excused such a question from 
any other, but not from you, who have known me from my child~ 
hood. After my oath, my promises, and the tempests in which I 
have been tossed, my great age, and the necessity I feel fora quiet 
life, how can you imagine that I wish for a war with my people, and 
for fresh troubles and changes? . . . L go to the Congress as the 
intercessor for peace, I shall beg, I shall obtain it; and then return 
to enjoy the affection of my subjects; you who remain hero will 
maintain the peace of the country, and, if duty wills it othorwise, 
you will prepare for war.” At these noble words Ascoli shed tears, 
expressed his approbation of the king’s conduct, kissed his hand, 
and departed. These words of praise, however, proved fatal to him, 
as the king, suspecting him of a liberal tendency, on his return from 
Laybach, and whilst still in Rome, decreed the exile of his friend. 

After two days the vessel, being ready, sailed with a favourable 
wind, and was followed by tho prayera of the poople ; but their in- 

S The day after the departure of the king, it wus tho fixed resolution of the allies to 
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litan troops or proclamations. But the Government of Naples 
declared that, satisfied with their own success, they did not intend 
to interfere with other states ; and that as they owed the reform 
in their constitution to the unanimity of the people, and the 
voluntary consent of the king, they disdained tho course usually 
followed in revolutions, As a proof of this assertion, they ap- 
pealed to the cases of Pontecorvo and Benevento, two cities be- 
longing to the Pontiff in the heart of the Neapolitan territory, 
which having rebelled, and adopted the Constitution of Spain, 
demanded their re-integration into the kingdom, but had been re- 
fused ; they then aspired to be admitted as confederates, offering 
money, arms, and soldiers; but being again refused, they only asked 
protection. The Neapolitan Government roplied, they could not 
treat of matters appertaining to the Roman States, oxcept with 
the sovereign Pontiff—a useless, or perhaps worse than useless, 
act of forbearance, since it was not even acknowledged as such by 
the princes of Italy or the Congress, 

About this time a crime was perpetrated, which, though oc- 
casioned by private revenge, spread general alarm Giampietro, 
who lived in Naples, had been a barrister when young, a warm 
and sincere partisan of the Crown, and attached to the Bourbons. 
Ho had been exiled by King Joseph, but recalled by Joachim, yet 
he boldly opposed the French kings. In 1815 his party triumphed, 
but he was mortified at the ingratitude of the Government, which 
gave him no employment. ‘Two years later he was appointed 
prefect, and afterwards, a8 I have mentioned, Director of Police 
—offices which, in themselves obnoxious, gained him many 
enemies in difficult and troubled times. Many of the Carbonari 
were imprisoned or banished by his orders without trial or de 
fence—an iniquitous practice confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, but which is considered necessary, and even just, under 
an absolute government. After the revolution of July, the men 
he had perseeuted came into power, and, surrounded by a few 
friends and a numerous family, he retired into private life aud 
obscurity. One night, somo armed mon, calling themselves 
officers of justice, entered his house, and the leader ordered Ginm~ 
pietro to follow him; although the order was given in a tone of 
authority, the voice faltered, and the eagerness of the speaker was 
mors that of # man about to commit a crime, than the collected 
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manner of one about his business or duty. His comrades mean- 
time studiously avoided the light, and concealed their faces from 
the family and attendants The wife and a young daughter wore 
the first to suspect the truth, when all in the house, as was natural 
to their age, sex, and condition, burst into tears, and embraced 
the knocs of the assassins, who were only the more resolved, fear- 
ing lost their cries should raise an alarm. The unhappy father was 
torn from the eyes of a tender wife and nine children, and stabbed 
almost. on the threshold of his house by forty-two blows with the 
same dagger, as the ruffians passed the instrument from one to 
the other to mutilate the body. 

When the crime became known, the city was struck with terror, 
which was increased by a false report that a paper had been found 
nailed to the forehead of the corpse, with the words Number 
One” written on it, Twenty-six victims were named, and as 
evory one suggested different names according to their own ima- 
ginations, many of tho citizona wore alarmed by the formidable 
list ‘The terror was still farther increased by hearing that the 
murder had been concerted in the nocturnal meetings of the Car- 
bonari, and by observing the silence and inaction of the magis- 
trates, not because they approved the deed, but from fear. The 
Chevalier Medici, who was frequently mentioned, fled on board 
ship to Civita Vecchia, and thence proceeded to Rome; where 
his name, his danger, his flight, and his account of the revolution 
of Naples, threw discredit on all concerned in it, since his hearers 
could not be aware that he was in great measure the inventor of 
these tales, and not an impartial judge. Count Zurlo, who was 
unpopular, and likewise threatened, sought an asylum upon a 
French frigate anchored in the port, whore ho was received with 
kindness and respect. Othors of less distinction, who were 
neither menaced nor sought after, but either from fear, or in the 
hope of finding food for their ambition amidst the general ruin, 
fled ; such was Lieutenant-general the Duke di Sangro, who, after 
taking the oath to the Constitution, and accepting honours and 
stipends, deserted the cause Not satisfied with abandoning it 
himself, he carried with him his son, a mere boy, and lieutenant in 
the army, who had conducted himself well until then, and at first 
refused to obey, but was finally obliged to submit to his fathor's 
will, 
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CHAPTER III, 


DECLABATION OF WAR—MOVEMEDTS OF THE TROOFS—DISPRASION OF 
THE ARMY—THE AUSTRIANS ENTER NAPLES. 


‘Tux long expected news from the king at length arrived, which 
told of his successful journey and perfect health. Ferdinand boasted 
that his dogs had beaten the setters of the Emperor of Russia in 
the chase, but did not make any allusion to public mattera. These 
lotters, although containing nothing of interest, and deficient in 
royal dignity, were communicated to the Parliament. to dispel the 
suspicions of the people, which had been excited by the king’s 
protracted silence, Letters from the Duke del Gallo stated, that 
he himeelf had firat been stopped at Mantua, and next at Gorizia, 
and that he had been prevented joining the Congress ; official, as 
well us private despatches, likewise arrived with the information 
that the German army had quitted the line of the Po. The fears 
of war were ro-awakenod, the friends of the Revolution bestirred 
themsolves, and the regent called a council to consider the means 
of defence, A fresh and new source of discord now arose among 
the generals convoked, for, though agreed in opinion, they disputed 
for priority of idea, General Carrascosa was appointed to lead the 
first corps, but either irritated by the accusations heaped on him, or 
from prudence, he refused, with an affectation of modesty. General 
William Pepe was placed at the head of the second, who, pre- 
sumptuous and confident of vietory, asked for command ; the first 
accopted his appointment with reluctance, and the second with 
readiness. Licutenants-general Ambrosio, Filangieri, Areoviteg 
Rocearomana, and Pignatelli-Strongoli were with 
Pepe had no lieutenants-general, because his equals were offended 
at his promotion. The two generals were made independent 
of one another, whilo both were dependent on the Prince Regent, 
at the head of whose staff was General Florestano Pepe. The 
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convened, the deputies assembled, and the chamber was opened. 
He gave a rapid summary of the decisions of the Congress, and 
adding, the Duke del Gallo would inform them of all tho dotails, 
promised to remain faithful tothe nation and his oath ; and ontreat- 
ing them to be prudent, cautious, aud firm, he departed amidst 
the plaudita of the deputies and of the people It was observed 
that whon reminding them of the danger, and repeating his oath, 
his voice falterod, as if choked by some sudden emotion, Tho 
Duke del Gallo then related the detention and violence to which 
he had been subjected on his journey; his futile efforts to reach 
Laybach ; how at last he had boen summoned there by the king, 
who commanded him to attend the meetings of the ambassadors, 
but prohibited his offering any remonstrance, as he was sent for 
only to listen and then depart for Naples in all haste; and, when 
arrived there, to persuade the Neapolitans to be resigned to their 
fate, and maintain peace. His story was briefly told, after which he 
read the king's letter to his son, with the letters of the three 
sovereigns, and the notes of the English and French «mbasaadors ; 
he then gave an account of the conferences hel in the palace on 
the evening of the Sth, he informed his audience of the hostile 
disposition shown by the Courts of Italy, and without either offer- 
ing advice or endeavouring to influence those present, he declared 
his confidence that the ministers would obey the decrees of the 
regent, and would support the decisions of the Parliament; and, 
finally, reminded them of the superior advantages, in war or in 
peace, which, from their alliance, the great powers possessed over 
them, und then took his departure. Ar ho left, the people raised 
aery for war, but the Parliament determined to postpone until 
the morrow tho discussion of so serious a 

During the remainder of that day, the citizens assombled in 
knots in the city, while the Carbonari met to deliberate on the 
approaching dangers and their remedies, Although there is always 
as great a variety of opinions in political questions as there is a 
variety of minds and interests among men, yet, in the present con- 
juncture, there were only two, and the people’s resolution was 
unanimous, Some were of opinion the king had acted under 
compulsion, and that his letter had been forced from him, ae it 
appeared impossible that a Christian prince, who Le 
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‘on his piety, should thus violate his solemn promises and repea 
oaths before the holy sacraments; others, more severe, } 
that the king’s religion consisted only in perce 
that his conscience would be satisfied with a mental reservation 
while taking the oath, or an act of penance afterwards, and re~ 
called the number of promises and treaties he had already broken, 
and theonths he had forsworn. War appeared to some just, to others 
necessary, Such was the general state of opinion, when Parlia- 
ment met on the following day in the presence of a large concourse 
of spectators, who looked on in silence, as the importance of the 
question at issue, and the consternation which reigned every 
where, ropreased the usual loquacity of the people. 

‘The first to speak was the Deputy Borrelli, but he, and all who 
succeeded him, were surpassed by the oration of Poerio, both in 
force of reasoning and eloquence, Ie demonstrated that the con- 
ccssions made by the king to his subjects in the preceding July, 
had been voluntary, and that after the popular triumph (for it was 
a triumph and not rebellion) had subsided, and when even the 
appearance of a political disturbance had vanished, his freedom 
of action could not be doubted ; and atill less 80, when the king 
repeated his promises on board an English man-of-war, when he 
arrived at Leghorn, and when at Laybach he made no protestation 
against the force, to which (it was said) he had been subjeeted. 
‘The orator proceeded to point out the injustice of the decisions at 
Laybach, and the illegality of foreign intervention, which endan- 
gered political liberty throughout Europe, and coneludod like the 
other speakers, by seer his vote in favour of war; and the Parlin~ 
ment accordingly declaring their sovercign to be detained a 
by the other soversigns, hia freedom violated in foreign Jands, and 
his letter written under compulsion, decreed war, Those assump- 
tions, which were neither true nor believed in, were adopted to 
ayoid the disgrace and danger of being treated as rebels A de- 
putation of members presented their resolution, with an address to 
the regent who signed it, and it was thon proclaimed by acclama- 
tion and promulgated asa decree, This bold decision was received 
with pleasure by the large majority of the people, as even the 
lowost, and the least courageous rejoiced. General William Pepe 
saw before him certain triumph ; the Carbonari, who incurred moat 
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tisk, likewise rejoiced, and their joy seemed at once to convert 
the rash daring of a petty nation iy thus ventured to confront 
the armies of Europe, into a virtue. Adversity and ruin itself 
appeared glorious. The foreign ambassadors and those who were 
watching the progresa of the revolution, even men of the greatest 
discernment, believed in the permanence of a atate of feeling which 
was in reality only produced by a momentary intoxication. The 
Prince of Salerno, the king's son, asked permission to serve in the 
war; and the same request was preferred by the Duke d'Ascoli, 
the old friend of Ferdinand, by young Partanna, the son of the 
king’s wife, and by Niscemi, the son of the prince of that name, 
who was with the king at Laybach ; their example was followed 
by the members of the royal household and of the Court, by the 
favourites of the monarch, and by men devoted to the monarchy, 
Tho sorvices of all were gratefully accepted. 

It is important to explain what was the condition of the country 
at this period, when war appeared inevitable, The hopes of the re- 
volution had failed, or were failing, and the revolutionary party felt 
they had been deceived; public confidence was oxhausted, the 
people disabused, the Carbonari demoralized, their followers be- 
trayed, or, under the guidance of the crafty agents of those in 
authority, the king, antagonistic, and volunteering to lead an 
enemy’s army into the kingdom; andthe regent, his son, in his 
father’s confidence, and subject to him, yet at the head of the Neapo- 
litan army. The generals disputing among themselves, the officers 
disobedient, the soldiers insubordinate, the finances it 
by the withdrawal of foreign loans, and by loans at home being slow 
in payment and diffieult to obtain; the fear of invasion great, and 
the fear of tho king's vengeance still greater, while mutual sus~ 
picions had arisen between the army and the people, In the midst 
of all these dangers, it was remembered that the revolution was 
now'a fact, and irrovocable, The decision of the Parliament in 
favour of war, and the public rojoicings which followed, were 
neither a proof of the wisdom nor the valour of the nation, of its 
hopes nor its despair; but arose from that delight in applause 
which most casily excites the warm-blooded people of the Two 
Sicilies, But when the excitement was past, the timid began to 
despair of safety, the indolent were carried along with the tide of 
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public opinion, the captious called all sounds of erty ade 
while the self-interested supported the regent, that’ 
secure him as a leader in good fortune, and a protector in ease of 
failure. Amidst such a yaricty of motives all tending to private 
advantage, the public interest was neglected ; for the acta of public 
officials, whethor ministors, members of Parliament, officers of the 

army, or Carbonari, all the props of the new government, wore, like 
the men themselves, disunited and weak. Yet some few persons, 
though men of discernment and cxpericnce, continued to hope 
in time, in the preparations for resistance, and in negotiations with 
the enemy and with the king. The intentions of the hostile kings. 
were now evident; they objected less to the results of the revolu- 
tion in Naples than to ite apparent causes ; the power of the Car- 
bonari, the mutiny in the army, and the example of Spain, To 
alter names, to restrain liconse, to revive the power of the monar- 
chy, to grant some privileges to the people as concessions, which 
had been obtained by force, appeared conditions which alone could 
make peace possible, 

Tn order effectually to resist, or appear to possess the means of re- 
sistance, it was necessary to prepare a plan of campaign. ‘The regent 
accordingly convoked the most distinguished generals of the king 
in council, and addressed them in these words ;—* The war which 
in our last mecting was doubtful, is now certain. At that time, 
difference of opinion was useful in giving a motive and spur for 
the investigation of trath, but would now lead to our ruin; for a 
small army and nation can only hope by being united in will and 
action, to resist armies and nations ten times more numerous and 
strong, You know what our country demands from us in this 
emergency ; I need not tell men of the highest honour what honour 
exacts, For myself, I beg to inform you, I, with my brother, the 
Prince of Salerno, will be your companion in the hardships of the 
wor, and will share your future destiny.” Ho paused, and all present 
joined in applauding his resolution, the moro so, as the disputes 
between the generals were for the time suppressed or concealed, 
They had obtained authentic information that the force of the 
hostile armies in Italy consisted of seventy thousand Austrians, of 
whom fifty thousand were ready to march upon the frontiers of 
Naples; that Austria was preparing fresh reinforeements, and that 
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the Russian army was slowly advancing, while Prussia only refused 
to act, because a war in Italy, agninst liberty, would have been a 
dangerous experiment for her. 

Our army was forty thousand men, of whom twelve thousand 
were in garrison in Sicily, and it became a measure of prudence 
end necessity to take tho militia into pay, in order to increase the 
numbor of soldicrs, and give a national character to the war, It 
wns decided to recall four thousand men from Sicily, to be joined 
by seventy battalions of militia from the provinces, and form m 
camp upon the frontiers, of thirty-two thousand veteran troops, 
with forty-two thousand of the new levy, whilet the remainder 
should be held in reserve. The want of sufficient implements of 
war was discouraging, for as long as the hope of peace Jasted, the 
means of defence had been noglected, so that the amount now re- 
quired far oxeceded all ordinary means of supply, and it appeared 
as if it would be impossible for human ingenuity to remedy this 
deficiency. The advanced ago of Genoral Parisi was thought to 
unfit him for so arduous an undertaking, and General Colletta, 
who had been recalled from Sicily was substituted for him in the 
ministry of war; but Parisi had really nothing of old age but 
years and experience, for he was young in intellect, and, when 
urged on by ambition, indefatigable in the public service ; unlike 
one who had already enjoyed, and was now loathing the empty 
pleasures of greatness At the samo time, the Chovalier De Tho- 
‘tmasis, ox-minister of marino, was appointed minister of the interior, 
in place of the Marquis Auletta, who asked to be allowed to retire, 
on the plea of his great age, 

The next object to be considered wis the plan of campaign, in 
which two important questions wore discussed ; whether to en- 
gage the enemy on the frontier, or to carry the war boyond 
the confines of the kingdom ; and what would bo the enemy's 
point of attack within the kingdom. Aftcr the advantages of 
carrying the war into a foreign country had been examined, it was 
resolved that, considering the soldiers were new, most of them 
civilians, discipline imperfect, and that our army was defective in 
the art of war, they would fight to most advantage dispersed in 
small detachments within the country, and aided by their know- 
ledge of the locality, and thus be trained to war; besides, such a 
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course was most in accordance with the avowed principles of the 
Neapolitan revolution, to avoid even the appearance of ng 
others, to wait in patience until attacked, and not to go to war 
for ambition, or the hope of conquest, nor even when urged on 
by just resentment ; but only in defence of their rights, country, 
home, and life. It was therefore agreed that the war should be a 
defensive war, and the Parliament having been informed of this: 
resolution, immediately passed a decree, which was signed by the 
~ regent, declaring that we should not regard the Austrian army in 
the light of enemies, unless they crossed the frontiers with hostile 
intentions, - 

The second question was longer under discussion, and more 
difficult to decide, The weakest part of the frontiers is that lying 
between Ceperano and Sora, along the banks of the Liri, but it is 
protected by the Abruzzi, consisting of three provinces amidst the 
heights of the Apennines, between the rivers ‘Tronto and Sangro. 
‘Those mountains protrude into the Pope's territory for a distance 
of a hundred miles along the frontier beside the Liri, so that we 
can descend their declivities into the valleys of the ‘Tiber and 
everone, and menace Rome; and thus an army, marching to- 
wards the Liri by the road of Valmontone and Ceperano, would 
have their flank exposed to the enemy, and would be easily eat 
off from their base. It was therefore conjectured, that the @er- 
man army would attack the Abruzzi as well as the Liri. Our 
second corps was extended in the firet line, our first in the second 
as a reserve, and they communicated with one anothor by the 
high road of the Abruzzi, through the Valley di Roveto, so as to 
be able to present all their forces to oppose the enemy whatever 
point of the frontier he might attack, 

We deponded chiefly on tho light troops, which wore the most 
active and well-trained battalions in our army, bost adapted for 
the alpine ground of the Abruzzi, as well as to act in conjunction 
with the raw troops who had been so recently levied. General 
Pepe was to lead ten thousand veteran soldiers, and twenty 
thousand new men ; General Carrascosa had eighteen thousand of 
the former, and twenty-two thousand of the latter ; four thousand, 
selected for their training and discipline, were to remain in 
rison in the city, and as guards in the palace, or to be used ax a 
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reserve in case of need.! General Pepe at the head of the militia, 
reported that out of thirty-six thousand men from the Abruzzi, 
twenty-four thousand were provided with uniform and arms, 
and were ready to commence the campaign; but the council, not 
wishing to exact too much from the zeal of theso provinces, only 
accepted the same number as from other parts of the kingdom, 
and united them with soldiers from Calabria (the native province 
of the general), and with the regiments of Dauni and Hirpini, 
formed by him in 1818, and who had beon his aesociates in the 
Revolution of the 6th July. 

The roads, the paths, and the valleys which lead from the Ro- 
man States to the Abruzai, were protected by strong military 
works; tho Liri was likewiso fortifiod, the dofiles of Itri_ wore 
made impassable, a fortress was erected in Montecasino, and a 
great camp formed at Mignano, and another at Cassano; two forts 
were built at Pontecorvo and Mondragone, and a double téte de pont 
on tho Garigliano. While these operations were advancing upon 
the frontiers, other lines were prepared behind the first, The 
second line was formed along the course of the Volturno, and of 
the Ofanto, at whose sources the city of Ariano is situated, then 
converted into a fortress. Naples was included in this line, which, 
although unable to defend itself, formed an important barrier to 
tho kingdom, a it was proposed to domolish the three lesser 
enstles, which no longer serve as impediments, but rather afford 
shelter to an cnemy, and are citadels agninst the people; to en- 
large the bulwarks of Sant’ Elmo, so as to enable it to contain four 
thousand soldiers ; to send off'arme, gun-carriages, the arsenal, and 
all the matériel of war to Capri and Messina, and the regent to retire 
with the troops, his family, the Parliament, and the council, 
carrying with them the public archives and record of the mon~ 
archy, and thus relieve the city from the dangerous privilege of 
being the seat of Government. Should Naples be taken, the loss 

* Tu the account given by Carmuscena, more thao ten thousand men, ant chow 
Pope had, in all, Tithe more than seven Pope daily sent. to ask for reinfircomonts 
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and entails broken, The Deputy Arcovito brought in the measure 
for this beneficial law. 

By other laws proposed by the Deputy Natalo, the feudal system 
was abolished in Sicily; for neither the example of more enlight- 
ened nations, nor the wisdom gained by experience, nor the con- 
duct of the nobles, nor even the political constitution of the 
year 1812, nor similar decroes in 1816 and 1817, had been able to 
abolish it until 1821. That system which had so often ceased 
toexist in name, but never in reality, was finally eradicated by the 
now laws, the same which under the kings Joseph and Joachim 
had wholly put an end to that barbarous institution in Naples. 
‘Time was wanting for this second experiment, for the constitutional 
government was soon afterwards itself destroyed, and feudalism 
returned to its primitive condition in Sicily. 1 am alao of opinion, 
that the means which were efficacious in Naples, were not forcible 
enough in the island; where foudalism is more powerful, and 
where the feudal lords are more revered, the people less convinced 
of the utility of reform, and the Government with neither the 
youthful vigour which followed the conquost of Naples, nor the 
imposing aspect and material force of a foreign power. But what- 
ever may have been the success of these laws, they were, at least, 
well-intentioned. 

A third law of the Parliament rogulated the administration of 
the communes and provinces, The extreme severity of the French 
laws, which we had adopted under the Decennium, and which had 
been continued during the suceceding reign of the Bourbon, had 
producod an idea among the people, that liberty depended on their 
abolition ; the new law, therefore, bore the impross of the goneral 
feeling, and to avoid all interference of the Government, their 
administration was confided to the municipal officers ‘This was 
® serious error in an nge when morals wore far from pure, and ina 
country where there is not a city or town which has not its great 
man; a position not earned by real merit (which would exercise a 
useful influence), but by habit or force. The king objected to the 
Jaw, but a3 the Government was inclined to increase the liberty of 
the people, and the Parliament to lay it under restraint, this law, 
like the rest (had circumstances not changed), would probably have 
been revised and converted into a wise and beneficial measure. 
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time were invalid; they proposed to punish the Jeadora of Monte- 
forte, but only a few of them, and none with death ; they urged 
the guilty to fly, and assisted them in their flight, in order to avoid 
the obloquy of their condemnation ; they remodelled the statute 
of 1820, and while passing strict lawe for the future, they were 
lenient to the past, and buried the faults of subjects and rulers 
alike, in silence and clemency, 

‘This mildness was displeasing to Canosa, who first excited the 
anger of the king, and then advised him to petition the sovercigns 
at the Congress to use greater severity. Several despatches were 
accordingly written in the form of petitions, which were sent to 
Laybach in the name of the king, but with the signature of his 
minister ; thoy did not succeed, howover, in changing the lenient 
disposition of the sovereigns ; but after the conclusion of the affair 
at Ricti, and of the Piedmontese Revolution, when these potentates 
felt themsclves secure, while exasperated against the people, and 
when again petitioned by the King of Naples, they consented to 
loave him at liberty to act as he pleased. Canosa rejoiced at thus 
being relieved from all restraints upon his tyranny, and laid down 
the following maxims by which the Government was to be 
guided -— 

To punish every crime, and take vengeance for evory offence 
committed during the long reign of Ferdinand ; to draw up a list 
of the late delinquencies, of all committed during the five previous 
years, or during tho ten years of tho reigns of the French kings, 
cr under the Constitution of Sicily, or during tho Neapolitan re- 
public, or at the time of the first rebellion in the year 1793; to 
punish with death, prison, and exile, all opposed to an absolute 
government ; the form of a trial to be set aside, as too slow, and 
tho punishments to be summarily exeouted, and left to the arbi- 
trament of the judge; the treaty of Casalanza to be annulled, as 
well as all previous compacts, whether in the form of treaties or 
pardons; and to seize this opportunity to deliver the kingdom 
from tho enemies of thrones 

Canosa was the more resolved on accomplishing his design by a 
fresh insurrection which broke out, confirming his assertion that 
the power of the monarch (by which he understood the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom) could not be secured zolely by lessons of afflic 
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shown by his pallor, while his head sank upon his breast. The 
mob followed this procession in silent horror. Respectable citi- 
gens fled, or prudently concealed their pity and disgust, If 
any agked the meaning of the punishment, they were told the 
person flogged was a Carbonaro, a gentleman from the ieee 
(and a gentleman he appeared to be both in face and person), 
who after being acourged, was to suffer the penalty of the galleys 
for fiftoon years; and thia not by the sentence of a 

but by the order of the Prince of Canosa, minister of police, who 
had just arrived in the city. 

On the following two days, two more scourgings were witnessed, 
as terrible as the first, though tho Austrian soldiers did not 
attend, cither from horror or shame at the scene, No other took 
place in the metropolis; but the Tntendente Guarini, at Salerno, 
desirous of imitating Canosa, caused a tailor to be seourged, who 
was reputed to be n Curbonaro and liberal, an old man, the father 
of a numerous family, and who in this instance had only been 
guilty of having failed in respect towards the Inéendente, by 
remaining sitting at his work, when that magistrate was passing 
by in state, with an escort of bravoes and clients The courte- 
‘martial wore most severe in tho province of Avellino and Puglia; 
but the police displayed most activity and were most tyrannical 
in the Basilicata; numerous crimes were perpetrated from the 
spirit of party, or to satisfy revenge, in Calabria; while in the 
Abruzzi, and the Terra di Lavoro, the German commanders, sus- 
picious of the people, and surrounded by evil-disposed persons, 
imprisoned so many of the inhabitants, that it was necessary to 
devise a shorter form of procts, and to appoint a special magistrate 
to try them, Thus every province was afilicted in a differont way. 

Hitherto the sufferers, although noted Carbonari, were all of 
Jow origin, and obscure persons; but suddenly the circle of the 

was enlarged ; for when Canosa perceived the state of 
the city, the diesensiona of the citizens, and the cowardies and 
endurance of the people, he wrote to the king he could punish 
without risk, and received in answer, “ Panish.” Upon this he 
arrested General Colletta, General Pedrinelli, and the Deputy 
Borrelli, whose services of the past nine months were not sufficient 
to appease the deep-rooted hatred of the king. Soon afterwards 
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Spicé and informers multiplied, and this infamous office, because 
securing the protection of the Government and emoluments, was 
sought after in an age of danger and depravity. One of these 
wretches, on leaving x church crowded with people, was stabbed 
in the side by an unknown hand; at the approach of death he 
confeseod what persons were lying in prison under false accaaa- 
tion ; he died, but without any benefit to those he had doclared 
innocent, Another spy (a certain Avitaja) when conferring as 
usual with the minister Canosa in the depth of night, started up, 
and staggering to his feet, called out for assistance. The only 
aid at hand was the minister himself, who hastened to him, but 
only to catch the dying man, who leaned his head on his breast 
and expired. Such horrible tales circulated among the people, 
anid added to the gloomy aspoct of the times. 

By « new law, the Catechism which until that time had beon 
used in the churches was included in the books interdicted by the 
Pope, and was committed to the flames; and all who retained 
copies were menaced with heavy penaltics. The book had been 
composed in 1816, by the order of the Government, and had been 
extracted from the ethical works of Bosauet; but as in these 
times it appeared dangerous to reckon the defence of one’s coun- 
try and patriotism among the dutics of the eitizon, and it boing 
resolved that the Neapolitan was not a citizen, but a subject, that 
he had not a country, but a king, the volume was condemned and 
proscribed. Deeds followed menaces. Several persons received 
dowiciliary visite in the night, and many of the prohibited 
books were collected, their possossors dragged to prigon, and the 
volumes laid on a pilo in the Piazza Medina, where they were 
burnt by the hands of the executioner, eens eebeebee 
claimed their infamy. ‘They were the Catechism, the Christian 
Doctrine, the Social Duties, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu. 
Warned of this danger, those who had libraries destroyed a gront 
many books, even the most harmless, und instructive and profit. 
able works. A year later, in addition to the censorship, so heavy 
a duty was lnid on foreign books, that they wore prevented ontor- 
ing the country. The class of booksellors became im} 
and in # petition to the minister Medici, in which they represented 
that the heavy taxation diminished the profits to the Exchequer, 
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experiment, issued an edict on the 30th May (his namo-day), pro- 
claiming a pardon for all offences committed during the Revo- 
lution, except those of the soldiers and Carbonari who had been 
encamped at Monteforte. The eagerness of the king to rid himsolf 
of thom, was a groater inducement to them to remain, until his 
mgo and the policy of his Government getting the better of his 
sense of shame, all were seized in one day, and shut up in dun- 
geons, while the edict and pardon were cancelled; and thus the 
trial of Montoforte commenced. 

‘The causes and the consequences of this severity daily increased. 
Many of the liberals, from a spirit of disaffection, or to shield them- 
selves from the persecutions of the police, wandored through the 
provinces, and as most of thom had shortly before been mon of 
wealth, or influential officers in the army, or chiefa of the Carbo- 
nari, they had followers, friends, adherents, money, and arms; 
were well acquainted with the country, and possessed the means 
for a long and sanguinary struggle. Captain Venite, Captain Cor- 
rado, Major Poerio, Colonel Valianto, and others of rank and repu- 
tation, continued in arms in the country, and lodging most fre- 
quently in small villages, but sometimes even in the cities, though 
in open rebellion against the Government; they obtained complete 
power over the people, but exacted no money from them, as they 
were only intent on rescuing the cause of liberty. Captain Venite, 
with his followers, one day after celebrating the sacred rites of the 
Carbonari, attacked Laurenzana, a large city of the Basilicata, and 
laid siege to the prison, in order to liberate one of the Society; but 
he prevented the escape of the other prisoners, not desiring to have 
such men associated with him, nor to give liberty to those guilty of 
crimea. Such was the character of the Carbonari, and of the times, 
Venitehaving being successful at Lauronzana, attacked thedi 
of green city, in the night, and released Fra Luigi of 
Calvello, a friar, and also a Carbonare. Finding himself at liberty, 
though in the habit of a Franciscan monk, he asked and obtained 
arma, A man was standing apart who was bound, because he had 
ondeayoured to hinder the Carbonari when on their way to attack 
the prison, and he was thus detained less as an enemy or even 
opponent, than from precaution. ‘The friar, however, turned upon 
this unhappy wretch, and to prove his Gerco spirit was unabated 
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without the knowledge of the Austrian Government, whilst the 
Neapolitan Government declared that they were ordered by the 
Austrian Minister. They thus threw the shame of their iniquitous 
deeds on one another; but in after years, when the same crimes 
wore repeated, they both gloried in these acts of injustice, and 
called thom political wisdom. The tribunals were restored, to get 
rid of persons in bad odour, and to afford employment to partisans; 
and the army was reformed in order to cashier the Muratist’, or 
only retain those of least capacity, or those who after the change 
in the fortunes of Murat, and after ho had fied and been exe- 
cuted, had accused and slandered him with tho utmost bitterness, 
to ingratinte themselves with the new Government; and by an 
assumption of hatred towards him, conceal their own real offences 
and disgraceful conduct during the wars of Italy in 1815, 

The finances were daily more drained for the pay of the guards, 
and of the remnant of the old army, for the formation of a now 
army, for the high pay of the German troops, and for sums needed 
for the maintonance of the State, The Campo di Marte, to which 
the people were attached as a recollection of Joachim, was gold ; a 
debt of sixteen millions of ducats was contracted with Rothschild, 
a wealthy Hebrew and banker, celebrated in our days for the loans 
by which he bas assisted kings, and in return has carned the title 
of Baron, and been created a knight of several orders, while being 
the principal means in Europe to support absolute governments 
and to ruin states, This sum was, however, soon exhausted by 
necessity or want of management, and the Goyornment again tumed 
to Rothschild to demand a fresh loan ; but as the friend of Cheva~ 
lier Medici, Rothschild replied, that he would not trust more money’ 
without first being secure of their honest. intentions; and that he 
could not feel confident of this, unless the ministry of finance were 
confided to the Chevalier Medici, The king, however, was averse 
to this proposal. The embarrassments increased, the pay of the 
German troops was stopped, and General Zoller, their commander 
and the friend of Medici, headed the remonstrance, A council was 
held, and the king being reminded of tho condition made by 
Rothschild, answered; “ And if Chevalier Medici wero to die, 
would the State likewise die?” 

His repugnance was, however, forced to yield to necessity, and 
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of this marriage, he loft Pisa, and proceeded to Genoa, accom- 
panied by his wife and her mother. The father did not follow, 
and though invited by his son-in-law with the promise of a large 
sum of money if he would forsake his humble calling, he re- 
fusod, nor would he accept any gifts from him ; declaring his abhor- 
rence of the conduct of the female part of his family, and of his 
daughter's late marriage with one above her in station, and who 
was badly spoken of in the world; adding, that his present poverty 
was more honourable to him than greater luxury, which would 
only remind him of his shame. He thorefore continues to reside 
in Pisa as a poor rag-merchant, and Canosa, ashamed of hix 
mother-in-law and wife, and with five young children, lives in 
Gonoa, only visited by persons of disreputable charactor, banished 
from the country where his maxims of government still reign 
supreme, from his own family of respectable sons and connexions, 
without friends or admirers, and surrounded by only a few worth- 
Tess associates, and yot devoured by ambition, and the desire 
(which may God frustrate !) of further 

The hope of a better government was fast fading away ; for the 
public expression of joy at the return of Chevalier Medici, with 
the hatred towards him still inwardly cherished by the king, 
which was 80 intense that ho never looked him in the face when 
they met in council, convinced that crafty old minister he must 
resign his popularity if he wished to gain the confidence of his 
master; an object he could only obtain by persecuting the fallen. 
Hundreds were therefore doprived of their employments, the 
number of prisoners increased, as well as of those confined to the 
penal islands or sent into exile; the trial of Monteforte was 
accelerated, and the judges reproved for their dilatoriness, and 
urged to be moro oxpeditious in future, To the astonishment of 
the ‘people, all the maxims of Canosa were retained by Medici, 
and it became doubtful, when comparing their evil deeds, whose 
were worst. 

Under the new Ministry a law first came into force, which had 
been dictated by the king a year before, but had remained in 
abeyance, and been forgotten, either at the desire of Canosa, or for 
some political reason. As amidst the number of arbitrary acts re- 
corded in the four years contained in this book, this is the only 
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sure, ‘The discussion to bo ordered by the king; the vote of each 
body deliberative, the royal will free, and the ministers responsible 
to the king, These rogulationa existed already in 1820, but thoy 
were now made moro stringent; they commenced under the 
French kings, though they were then less rigidly enforeed: but 
even in their present form, they may one day be used to resist 
despotic power, which in this age is menaced by any meetings of 
deliberative agsemblies, 

The trial of Monteforte was proceeding The escape of the 
principal delinquonts placed those less guilty in greater jeopnrdy. 
But Morelli and Silvati, who had been the first leaders in the 
desertion at Nola on the 2d July 1820, fell into the snare laid for 
them. When the German troops entered Naples, they had escaped 
together. Morelli placed himself at the head of five hundred sol- 
diers and partisans, and ravaged the country round the strong city 
of Mirabella, But the zoal of his followers cooling by degrees, 
some deserted, and others showed themselves unwilling to faco 
danger; Morelli, therefore, dismissed the rest, and alone with 
Silvati, his old comrade, embarked on a little vessel for Greoce, 
Tempest-tost, and driven about at sea, they neared the shores of 


Ragusi; but being without a passport, and betraying the-anxiety of 
fugitives, they excited the suspicion of the authorities of the place, 
and were arrested. As they said they belonged to the Roman 
States, they were sent to Ancona; there their falsehoods were 
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of our errors will grant a sigh of pity or a word of praise to the 
Neapolitan people; for though sunk in misery, they are ready 
for action, and though restless, it is only from a desire to amelio- 
rate their condition: but even this barren recompense for all their 
struggles and their misfortunes, is denied them by their cotem- 
poraries. 
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as fron: a vulgar admiration for tho marvellous. In 1827, their 
courage and good fortune again saved them from the soldiers and 
gendarmes, but this attempt at insurrection failed, because the 
people, though exasperated by persecution and oppressive taxes, 
placed no confidence in such leaders. In 1828, however, Do Luca, 
'& patriotic curate, in the village of Bosco, proachod from the pulpit 
against the perjury, treachery, and bad faith of those in power; and 
at the conclusion of his sermon asked how Jong the country was to be 
disgraced by the presence of a foreign soldiery, or how long the 
people's pationce was to be abused, since they had the power (were 
they so disposed) to regain their lost liberties. The flame of rebellion 
was quickly kindled, and broke out first at Salerno. The Capez 
xoli headed the revolt, and went about proclaiming the Constitus 
tion. Tho insurgents surprisod tho little fort of Palmicre, and 
burnt and pillagod the only town which resisted thoir progress, 
‘This first deed of violence appeared to have satisfied the vengeance 
of the people, for the Capezzoli had neither the influence to control 
them, nor the skill to keep their ardour alive. The mee though 
assured that the worst was over, sent Del 

tor-general of the gendarmes, to the spot, nis gage 
detachment of his troops, and orders to use the utmost rigour in 
patting down the rebellion. Del Carretto had bogun life as a 
liberal, and in 1520, had been ono of the most ardent supporters 
and the head of the staff of Genoral Willinm Pepo, in what he him- 
self then termed, “the best of causes ;" this same man, now 
eager to propitiate the Government, exaggerated the dangers of 
revolution, and prepared to erush the insurrection with all tho 
Apparatus of war. He was accompanied by six thousand soldiers 
and a train of artillery, with which he advanced against the little 
town of Bosoo, At the sight of the royal troops, the people bey 
lieved they were betrayed, and fled, Bosco was deserted at the ap- 
proach of Del Carretto, but planting his artillery against the place, 
he shortly levelled it with the ground. Men, women, and children, 
the innocent with the guilty, were thus left destitute and homeless, 
while the conqueror raised a column on the spot, to commemorate 
his deed. iegidtseeser pisthiem Tena a, 
retto, assuring all of pardon, {themselves prisoners, 
three mga surrendered, and were rewarded by chains. Twenty~ 
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subjects, and untouched by pity or remorse where the suffer- 
ings of others were concerned, he yet died of grief and rage at the 
success of the revolution in France, which had raised the hopes of 
the liberals throughout Europe. He left to his successor an aris- 
tocracy immersed in pleasure and vice; a people sunk in igno- 
rance and superstition, taught, by the example of their rulers, 
contempt for law, and governed by the scaffold, by torture, by the 
police and Swiss soldiers ; and a kingdom reduced to the condition 
of a vice-royalty of Austria, 


FERDINAND IL. 


PART I. 


BEION OF PERDINAND IL 
1850-1846. 


‘Tar accession of Ferdinand a. was bailed by the people as a 
joyful event ; for ia every new king they hoped for an amelioration 
of their unhappy condition ; and their hopce appeared confirmed 
in his determination to take the reins of government into his own 
hands, and no longer to allow the ministers to bo masters, Despis- 
ing the refinements as well as luxuries of life, Ferdinand was able 
at times, and where he pleased, to assume a royal condescen- 
sion and suavity of manners, which readily imposed on men who 
love the atmosphere of a court; while his profound ignorance and 
superstition, which he shared with the lowest class of Naples, as- 
sisted to make him equally popular with the Lazzaroni, From 
infancy he had been taught to prize monoy for ite own sake, and 
the love of wealth, with the love of power, had become hia ruling 
passions: A character such as his was not likely to allow inter- 
ference, even when offered as advice; and when Louis Philippe 
repeated to him the counsel which had been rejected by Francia, 
he replied in a still more haughty tone: “ The Bourbons aro too 
ancient » race to consent to innovations” 

‘The accession of Louis Philippe had drawn the family connexion 
between France, Spain, and Naplee evon closer than before, a 
Marie Amelio, Queen of the French, was aunt to both Christina 
of Spain and Ferdinand of Naples. But the harmony between the 
Spanish and Neapolitan courts was for a time interrupted, when, 
on the birth of a daughter, the King of Spain revoked the Salic 
law in hor favour, depriving his brother, Don Carlos, as well ae 
Fordinand of Naples, and all collateral male-heirs of the Howse of 
Bourbon of the hope of succession they had hitherto enjoyed, where 
the direct line was only represented by a female. 3 
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dinand made two journeys into the provinees, during which he 
avoided all unnecessary expense, and arrived at the various rosting- 
places on his route without sending any previous intimation, but 
lodging where he could best be received, not even despising the 
humble accommodation of the mendicant friars, This first tour 
only occupied six days, in which he was lavish of promises to the 
people, and he returned to Naples with no fewor than six thousand 
petitions, Not a few of these were complaints against the oppres- 
sive conduct of the Intendente, Sant’ Angelo, and even while he 
was scated beside the king, the poople following the carriage, 
heaped opprobrious terms on their tyrant; Ferdinand, therefore, 
resolved to bring the offender to justice, and summoned him to 
Naples, to stand his trial for miagovernment. 

Some alarm was created in Naples, carly in 1831, by revolu- 
tionary movements in Modena and the States of the Church. 
Francis, Duke of Modena, who had lately conspired with Louis 
Philippe and the liberal party in Italy, was (as has been already 
stated) the son of an Austrian archduke, who had married the 
daughter and heiress of the last of the House of Esto, and he had 
been always notorious for his oppressive government, even among 
the despots of Italy. He had had an able coadjutor in Canosa, 
who, banished from Naples, had found a safe refuge in Modena, 
‘Tho seeret oncouragemont which the duke’s ambition had tempted 
him to give the liberals, the success of the Inte revolution in 
France, and the desertion of their cause by Louis Philippe, suc- 
coeded by that of the duke himself, had at once decoyed and 
goaded on his unhappy subjects to a revolt, in which they were 
seconded by tho inhabitants of the States of Rome, The whole 
peninsula would probably have followed the example, had not 
the armies of Austria, and the interference of France, with that 
of the othor potentates of Europe, crushed the rebellion in ite 
commencement, and loft the duke and Pope at liberty to wreak 
their vengeance on their unhappy subjects, 

The Neapolitan liberals, encouraged by Ferdinand’s apparent de- 
sire to satisfy their wishes, had, in the commencement of his reign, 
established a central committee oe composed of 
from the committees already insti in the 
asked, and even hoped to Tae eae he eee 
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this measure the removal of unpopular rulers, and applauded their 


sovereign. 

Fresh di disturbances, meanwhile, in Sicily, during the autumn of 
1831, showed the spirit of discontent there was unallayed, 
the general amnesty of Ferdinand, in the beginning of his reign, 
had included a pardon to soveral Sicilians languishing in prison for 
political offences of a recent date. Eleven persons now porished on 
the scaffold, and many more were condemned to minor punishments 
The total disregard of the Constitution of 1812 (which had been 
made a condition by Lord Castlereagh in 1816, and promised by 
Ferdinand 1.) was enough to rouse the spirit ofa people more tolerant 
of oppression than the Sicilians ; but the accession of Ferdinand 1, 
who was born in Sicily, which he left when a child of ten years of 
age, who spoke their dialect, and boasted of being a Sicilian, had 
naturally awakened a hope that he would act in a manner more 
conformable with the laws of the country than his prodecessors, Tn 


tenant, and caused him to be tried for treason, while sending his 
own brother, Leopold Count of Syracuse, in his place. The ap- 
pointment of one of the royal family restored # court at Palermo, 
It appoared to secure tho Sivilians from bureaucratic or Neapolitan 
domination ; and the Government was for a time made purely 
Sicilian, But, however popular this measure, it could not efface 
the recollection, that while Sicily was without a national Parlia- 
ment and Constitution, there was no guarantee to secure liberty 
ora just administration of the laws; while the open violation of 
all morals on the part of the new governor, soon converted the 
loyalty of the people into disguat. 

Moantimo tho Neapolitan liberals, indignant at their late bitter 
disappointment, and at their king submitting to the dictation of 
Metternich, were rovolving an Italian Revolution, which should 
insure representative governments in each sepamte state of the 
peninsula, and unite all in one National Confederation. For this 
purpose they despatched one of their party, Francesco Paolo 

ier, to establish two lines of communication on cither side 
of the Alps, while Naples was to keep up the correspondence at 
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their own liberty, and to feel that success must depend on their 
own arm, and they would give a noble example of strength and 
heroiam. 

The end proposed by the society of Young Italy, was to re- 
genorate the political condition of the country ; their means, the 
union of tho foderaliata throughout the peninsula and tho adja- 
cent islands; and the measure forits attainment, a general revolu- 
tion. None were admitted into the society who had passed the 
age of forty, or who had been stained by crime. ‘The founders 
commenced their work by publishing a newspaper, entitled La 
Giovine Italia, containing a series of articles on politics, morals, 
and literature, all tending to promote a democratic government. 
The scheme met with little encouragement from tho liberals of 
Naples, who ridiculed it as Utopian; but as Mazaini assured them 
“that tho idea would work marvels in Upper and Contral Italy, 
they agreed, while rejecting it fundamentally, to accept it as a 
subsidiary means. 

The struggle which was even then appronching was one of no 
ordinary nature, and the powers opposed to one another were as 
unequal in strength as differing in kind. On one side the Italian 
people, divided in their interests, and only recently united in a com- 
mon cause, by « common suffering, but with the mutual wounds in- 
ficted during many centurios hardly yet healed ; disorganizod thou- 
sands without one natural head, and their self-instituted leaders 
having (besides the common foe) to contend against ignorance, cre 
dulity, fanaticism, and even philanthropy ; trusting solely in their 
rightcous cause, and in the senseand genius of the people they had 
to guide: on the other, one of the greatest powers of Europe, sup- 
ported in her claims to dominion over half the peninsula, and to 
supremacy over the whole, by Russia, Prussia, France, and even 
England ; with an organized system of government, police, and an 
army of foreigners ; undor tho direction of the most skilful diplo- 
matist of the age, who had maintained the policy of Austria by 
spreading the family connexions in all the reigning families of 
Italy, offering Austrian protection to all her rulers, supporting 
priestly domination, spreading superstition, and fomenting disson- 
sions among the people. 

Santinia alone, among the dynasties, was true to Italy because 
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the principles of a pure monarchy, the fear of Austrian encroach- 
ment, and the strength of the Catholic or retrogradist party 
within his kingdom, had led hiro, during the first years of his reign, 
to continue in the path of arbitrary and oppressive rule trod by his 
predecessora, The disappointed hopes of the liberals caused out- 
broaks, which he mercilessly ropreesed, and this opposition to his 
Government had finally assumed a definite form in the Society of 
Young Italy. While Europe, therefore, joined with Naples, in 
auguring well from the carly reforms of Ferdinand, his fature 
rival, Charles Albert, was ruling his people with the iron rod of 
despotiam ; this marriage of Ferdinand, therefore, though for the 
time drawing the alliance closer between Naples and Sardinia, 
was unfortunate for the Neapolitans; since the young princess, 
only twenty years of age, though blessed with a singularly amiablo 
disposition, had been educated in un atmosphere of bigotry and 
suporstition : herself under the guidance of Jesuits, she exerted 
her influence over the king, to increase the power of the priest- 
hood; and Ferdinand proved his attachment to the army and the 
Chureh, by commanding military honours to be paid to saints, 
by creating the warrior saint, Ignatius Loyola, a field-marshal, and 
conferring on him pay conformable with his rank. All branches 
of education in Naples were now confided to the Jesuits, who had 
returned by a Concordat between tho Pope and the preceding 
sovereign, and wore rapidly increasing in wealth and influence ; 
while the office of minister of the interior was bestowed on Sant? 
Angelo, who, though under trial for his conduct when Jntendente of 
& province, had contrived to gain the good-will of the Jesuits, and 
was restored to the royal favour at the intercession of the queen, 
The severities practised by the police under the superintendence 
of Del Carretto, with the unceasing desire for a constitution, were, 
however, circumstances ill calculated to allay the spirit of insur- 
rootion, ever ready to broak forth in Naples A conspiracy called 
that of Tl Monaco, from the friar who was its chief leader, was 
closely followed, in 1838, by one in the army itself, of a more 
alarming character, The plot was conducted by two brothers, the 
sons of that same Rossaroll, who had been the last to maintain the 
cause of the Sicilian Constitution in 1821. They had remained in 
Greece, after the death of their father, and, grown to manhood, had 
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From that time forth the king treated Sicily as a rebellious pro- 
vince, and hoped to strengthen his own power by insisting on 
absolute uniformity of government in Sicily and Naples; thus 
reducing the whole kingdom to a state of bondage. 

On the 16th January 1836, Maria Christina gave birth to a 
prince, who was christened Francia But the joy of the king and 
people was soon converted into mourning by the death of the 
young queen, on the Slst of that same month. She had been 
adored by the people, who called her “ The Saint,” and who, after 
her death, showed the affection with which they cherished her 
memory, by their attachment to her son. While united to her, 
Ferdinand appeared to have emancipated himself from the tram- 
mols of the Court of Vienna, and the death of Maria Christina 
was thorofore a fortunate event for Austria, 

After an interval of five months the king made a tour through 
Italy, visiting every court except that of Turin, and reached 
Vienna just ata time when the relations between the Emperor 
and the King of Sardinia were least amicable. From Vionna he 
proceeded to Paris, and thence returned to Naples, where the 
Cholera Morbus, which had first appeared in Italy in October 1885, 
was raging with great violence. Ihe Neapolitans, as well as the 
people in other parta of continental Europe, attributed the disease 
to poison, and to tranquillize their fears, Ferdinand visited all 
parts of the city in person, entering the bakers’ shops and tasting 
the bread. 

About this time, the secret marriago of Prince Charles of 
Capua with an Trish lady, without the consent of the sovereign, 
induced the king to banish his brother from Naples. The fol- 
lowing year, Ferdinand concluded his own nuptials with Maria 
‘Thorosa, daughter of the Archduke Charles of Austria, an evont 
which was displeasing to his people, both from the apparont 
want of respect to the memory of the late queen, for whom the 
Neapolitans had scarcely yet ceased to mourn, as well as from 
drawing the alliance closer with the court of Vienna. 

Sicily had long been preparing for revolt when the visitation of 
the cholera, which had returned to Italy in August 1837, was 
accompanied with tho old tale of poison. The name of Ferdinand 
and the Neapolitans were alike detested by the Sicilians as the 
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gent them by the Noapolitans. Even people of rank and educa- 
tion believed in the report, and the Archbishop of Palermo himself 
died in the firm belief that he had been poisoned. No measures 
were taken to convince the people of their error, or to soothe their 
irritation; and in the midst of this perplexity and terror, tho ery 
for 2 Constitution was once more raised in Catania, and a Pro- 
visional Government proclaimed. The attempt at revolution was, 
however, speedily suppressed, but the king, enraged with his 
Sicilian subjects, and now almost entirely under the influence of 
Del Carretto, sent the minister of police himself, to wreak his 
Vengeance on Sicily, 

Meantime Calabria, which had suffered from an earthquake in 
April of that same yoar, was likewise devastated by cholors, 
‘That province which, with the exception of Sicily, had most.eause 
of complaint against the Government, was the most ready to 
confound a calamity of nature with political grievances. The 
people were convinced that poison had been sent down in cas- 
kets to the Intendentes, and used to infect the welle At the 
first sign of a spirit of insubordination, Del Carretto conferred 
unlimited power on Giuseppe Liguoro, the Jntendente of Catanzaro, 
who had aided him on his former visit to Calabria when Bosco had 
been destroyed, and he now orderod him again to employ forcible 
measures to repress the insurrection. Liguoro not only dragged 
those before the military commissions who had spread the report 
of poison, but even those who were credulous enough to believe 
it; seven of these last wore condemned to death, which gave rise 
to a conjecture that they were men displeasing to the Govern- 
ment, and of whom the police were anxious to get rid. 

Order had been rostored in Sicily before the arrival of Del Car- 
rotto, but he immediately instituted courts-martial to try tho 
offenders. A thousand of the Sicilians were placed under arroat ; 
most of them were sentenced summarily to death, and more than a 
hundred executed. The Jeaders had escaped or fallen in conflict, 
but Del Carretto hoped by the number of his victims to strike 
terror, prove the magnitude of the revolt to Europe, and justify 
the subsequent acts of the Government, which had already been 
decided on. Such was the haste with which the oxecutions were 
conducted, that, in one instance, there was found one too many 
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reforming the municipalities, was paving the way for an exten- 
sion of political freedom ; his labours for the advantage of his 
people, with his antagonism to Austria, who vainly endeavoured to 
frustrate his schemes for tho public good, alike pointed him out 
as a future leader to the advocates of gradual reform and con- 
etitutional monarchy ; while in Ferdinand they beheld the avowed 
adversary of liberty, and the friend and disciple of the foreign 
tyrant of Italy. The purely local insurrections of Sicily and 
Naples began to be regarded in the light of Italian revolutions. 
Viewed as such from Vienna, where it was feared they would give 
an impulse to movements in Central Italy, it became the interest 
of Austria to repress every attempt of the Sicilians or Neapoli- 
tans to recover their Constitutions ; and in order to defeat the 
machinations of the liberal party in Italy with their own weapons, 
the cabinet of Metternich resorted to a secret socioty on the side 
of despotism. 

Secret societies hud been first established in Italy to support 
the Papal power as carly as the thirteenth century. In 1799, 
a, society called the Order of Santa Fode,' or, as the members wore 
designated, tho Sanfodieti, was established in the eupport of tho 
ecclesiastical power; but in 1836, on the accession of Gregory 
xvt, they had acted with so little discrimination, that Cardinal 
Lambruschini, then minister, and trained in the school of the 
elder Bourbons of France, was himself obliged to restrain their 
abuses, while he, at the same time, expressed the gratitude of 
the Church for the services they had rendered, and the hope that 

they would be continued. An association of a similar kind now 
sir up under the auspices of Austria, with the name of thu 

in compliment to the two Fordinands, reigning in 

View and Naples, whose alliance was cemented by a secret 

understanding that, when an opportunity occurred, they were to 

share between them a considerable portion of the Papal territories, 

north and south, This socioty, while endeavouring to strengthen 

the interest of Austria in Italy, spread infamous libels againat the 

King of Sardinia under the colour of friends of liberty, and thus 
did their utmost to aid the cause of their patrons 

Tn 1539, some progres was mado in material improvements in 

* Gee Gualterio, Rivolgimenti Jtaliani, vol. ix. p- 48, pote, pp. 454, 455, 
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to Palermo, he observed that the roads were deserted, and that, 
upon his entering the latter city, the doors and windows of the 
houses were closed, Sending for the authorities to inquire the 
reason, he assured thom he was ignorant of any misgovernment 
in the island ; but finding chat bis life was hardly safe there, he 
soon returned to Naples. Shortly afterwards an outbreak occurred 
in the Abruzzi, where the governor of the province was one Tan- 
fano, formerly the head of a band of brigands in the service of 
Cardinal Ruffo, He was assassinated in the beginning of the re- 
volt, which was soon suppressed ; but the Marquis Dragonetti, with 
‘about thirty nobles, were thrown into prison, while upwards of 
three hundred persons fled into the Roman States and to Malta, 
Dragonetti, who had been twice arrested, was.a man of mild and 
benevolent character, and did not belong to any extreme party in 
politica; but the liberality of his viows, and his exertiona to pro- 
mote the material welfare of the poople, were sufficient to bring 
him under constant suspicion. 

The king had now fallen almost entirely under the guidance of 
three men—Del Carretto, the minister of police; Monsignor 
Cocle, his confessor; and Sant’ Angelo, minister of the interior. 
Sant’ Angelo united in his single person the departments of public 
instruction, agriculture, and commerce ; and having amassed great 
wealth, he gathered around him men of genius, whose flattery he 
prized, while he, in his turn, cajoled Ferdinand, affecting entire 
subserviency to his will. Little was done to advance the internal 
prosperity of the kingdom, for even the money destined for the 
construction of roads, was applied by him to other purposes to 
please the king. By his laws for the regulation of the civil ad- 
ministration, he incroased the despotic power of the sovereign, 
subjecting the election of the municipal officers, as well as of the 
members of the district and provincial councils, to the central 
Government, and depriving them ofall power to dispose of the com- 
munal and provincial revenues without the consent of the king. 
Monsignor Cocle, Archbishop of Patrasso, and confessor to Fendi- 
nand, belonged to the order of the Ligoristi, and was opposed to all 
progress in knowledge, Ho onjoyed oven greater influence than. 
Sant’ Angolo, and under his tuition, the king, while affecting the 
most rigid. morality, and enforcing the inher oa house. 


You mW. 
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disposal of the minister of police, and purchased a body-guard 
of Swiss. The prisons, filled with persons accused of political 
offences, as well as the ordinary number of criminals, were in a 
loathsome condition; aud while the physical sufferings of the 
prisoners surpassod the imagination of those who had not be- 
held these dons of misery, the prisons thomselves were schools 
of corruption, by which the offender left their walls worse than 
when he entered. Greedy officials made their own profits there 
as well as in the endowments for public charities, where they 
swarmed, and amassed riches at the expense of the poor, for whose 
benefit these institations wore intended. Though Del Carretto 
and Cocle ruled over Ferdinand by his fears and superstition, the 
king was jealous of his authority; and in order to counteract the 
preponderating influence of any one minister in tho Cabinet, he 
had the cunning to foment their dissensions, and thus often frua- 
trated measures for the welfare of the country, or even for the 
increase of the army. With the same intention he added a sct of 
subordinate ministers, and instituted himself arbiter and judge in 
all disputes in the Cabinet. But he was guided in the ehoice of 
these men by the advice of Monsignor Cocle, whose favour the 
ministers themselves were often obliged to purchase. 

In 1848, the agents of Young Italy meditated an insurrection, 
which they hoped would lead to a general revolution ; but the 
police having received timely notice, fifty-six individuals, chiefly 
medical students in Naples, were arrested ; neither Naples nor 
Sicily responded to these republican movements, but insurrections 
of groater importance took place in the States of Romo, 

Towards the end of 1842, throe oflicers of the Venetian navy 
had joined the society of Young Italy. The first, Domenico Moro, 
@ young man of twenty-two years of age, was a lieutenant in the 
Austrian ship “ Adria,” and the two others, Attilio and Emilio 
Bandiera, were the sons of Rear-Admiral Bandiern. In 1831, 
the admiral lind disgraced his name as an Italian, by the arreat of 
some of his unfortunate countrymen, when having been instigated 
to rebel, and afterwards abandoned by Francis of Modena, they 
were making thoir escape to France. Attilio was thirty-four yeare 
old, his brother ten years younger, and both were eager to eflace 
the. stigma which was attached to their name; they accordingly 
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aftr a short resistance, in which Emilio Bandicra had his arm 
broken, and Moro was woundod, they were all captured. Beaten, 
searched, and plundered, they were conducted in chains to the 
dungeons of Cosenza, where the inhabitants showed their sym- 
pathy for the unhappy prisoners in various ways. All were con- 
demned to die. The following day they were led through the 
midst of a silent and gloomy concourse of spectators, and after 
embracing one another, met death fearlessly, with the name of 
their country on their lips’ The people collected the bullets with 
which they had been shot, and preserved them as sncred relics, 
and their death was lamented throughout Italy, as well as in Ca- 
labria. Among the many testimonials to their honour, is an elo- 
quent passage ina work of Vincenzo Gioberti, a man who, though 
at this time an exile in Paris, was soon to fill Italy and Europe 
with the fame of hia name.’ Tho sincerity of their patriotism, and 
their intrepidity, touched the hearts of the Italian people, ans those 
who had ordered their death, by a rigorous interpretation of the 
laws, in the case of a handful of misguided men, only gained oppro- 
brium for themsolves, and converted their victims into martyrs. An 
Austrian archduke, the comrade of Emilio Bandiera at school and 
college, entreated the queen his sister to petition Ferdinand for 
his life; but the king was obdurate The intercession of an 
Austrian prince ie the more to be admired, since so completely at 
variance with the policy of his family, for a few years Jater, in 
a complaint against the court of Rome, Metternich included, 
% funeral obsequies for the Bandiera.” 

‘The very month in which the Bandicra perished, the Earl of 
Radnor, in the English House of Lords, presented a petition from 
Mazzini against the ministers who had opened his letters, Lord 
Radnor expressed the “ shame and displeasure” with which the 
act had been spoken of, the greater, because aggravated by reclos- 
ing tho letters with a counterfeit seal, and thua transmitting them 
to the unsuspecting owner. The diseuasion on the question took 
place during the following July, when Lord Normanby asked. 
whether the letters of Mr. Mazzini had been submitted to the 
representatives of any forcign power; and the Earl of Aberdeen 
replied, “Not one syllable of the correspondence has been eommu- 

‘See Prokyomeni del Primuto, vy Vinewaao Gioberti, pp. 34-4. 
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meantime was every year becoming moro closely identified with 
the cause of Italy, and the demand for reforms in cach separate 
state was echoed throughout the peninsula 

Foremost in the struggle which was fast preparing to burstupon 
Europe, were the States of the Church, Tuscany, and Piedmont, 
In spite of centuries of oppression, ignorance, and superstition, tho 
people of Rome had not forgotten the traditions of their former 
greatness, and the inhabitants of the provinces groaning under the 
exactions of priests and cardinals, had mado frequent efforts 
to shake off the incubus of ecclesiastical domination, Tuscany 
jad been raised from the demoralized condition in which the dukes 
of the House of Medici had left the country, by the praiseworthy 
efforts of Leopold 1, brother of the Emperor Joseph and Queen 
Caroline of Naples. His good work had been continued by the 
ability and care of the ministers Fossombroni and Neti Corsini, the 
advisers of his son and grandson. But on the death of Corsini, the 
government fell into the hands of men of an opposite character, 
and tho intrinsic defects in the laws and institutions of the country 
bocame manifest. In Piedmont, on the other hand, a steady advance 
ia material prosperity, ax well as in publie opinion, was pereeptible, 
due to the energetic labours of the king, and encouraged by the 
writings of a man, whose influence as a philoophical leader for 
good and for ovil, was shortly predominant throughout the whole 
peninsula, 

The Abate Vincenzo Gioberti had been royal chaplain to the 
King of Sardinia in 1833, when, suspected of machinations with 
the Society of Young Italy, he was banished from Piedmont, 
While an exile in France, Gioberti devoted himself to the study 
of philosophy, and especially that of the German schools His 
mind, replete with images of greatness borrowed from the feudal 
period, from the crusados, monastic life, and anchoritee, viewed 
the reign of Gregory vit’ as the triumph of civilisation over bar- 
barism, and he extolled the name of this Pope aa well as those of 
Alexander* and Innocent 11,,° all of whom had elevated the Papal, 
and debased the secular, authority, ‘Thus Gioberti gradually learned 

ere a iaores ooo 1072-1085, 
* Tunocent HZ. Tao opponent of John of England, 1199-1216, 
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result from revolutions was madness ; a republican form of govern- 
ment was unsuitable to Italy, and a representative government 
superfluous and needless,t 

‘The sentiments expressed in this work were echoed in the writ~ 
ings of Count Cesare Balbo, who, banished in 1821 to the confines 
of Piedmont, published in 1844, Le Speranze d'Italia (The 
Hopes of Italy), where he pointed to Charles Albert as the man 
destined by arms to sustain the new enterprise, in which the Pope 
was to represent the spiritual power. Count Balbo was followed 
by the Marquis d’Azeglio, an accomplished gentleman, poet, 
painter, and scholar, who spread the views of Gioberti in his 
poetical productions, and by Leopoldo Galeotti of Tuscany in his 
work on the * Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope.” 

The disciples of Gioberti, who assumed the name of moderates 
or constitutionalists (already adopted by the advocates of constitu~ 
tional monarchy throughout Italy), met with the sympathy of many 
of the liberals in Naples and Sicily, who, nevertheless, being more 
practical than speculative in their views, continued steadily to 
adhere to their separate object, namely, the recovery of that liberty 
of which they had becn unlawfully deprived. The republican party 
excited little apprehension in the Neapolitan police, as their num~ 
ber was small, and all of them well known to Del Carretto ; but he 
watched with a jealous eye the firm and combined movements of 
the party of reform, whose end was the same as that aimed at by 
the majority of tho people; and he was ever ready to soizo on 
whomsoever had the courage voluntarily to place himself in the 
van of moral or material progress. The example of the King of 
Sardinia, and of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, however, induced 
Ferdinand to consent this year to allow the seventh meeting of the 
association of scientific men to take place at Naples, on which 
occasion he a pardon to several of those under arrest ; 
this act of once more raised the hopes of the sanguine 
Neapolitan poople, while consoling a few among the number of 
families who had been afilicted. 

‘The party in Tuscany who professod the principles of Gioberti, 
formed » conspiracy in 1845, with the avowed purpose of introduc+ 
ing reforms into the States of Rome, the focus of Italian tyranny 


* See Ranallt, Le Setorie Stations, wot i. p. 18. 
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been awakened on the question of commercial interests. The 
young Prince Alexander paid Ferdinand a visit in 1845, and in 
the autumn of 1848, the empress arrived at Palermo, followed by 
the Czar in person, who endeavoured to dazzle the Sicilians by the 
splendour of the imperial court. From Palermo, they visited 
Naples, where Nicolas affected to attempt a reconciliation between 
the king and his Sicilian nobles and people. 
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by Ferdinand of Naples to procoding pontitfs, however, ceased upon 
the accession of Pius; for the firat act of the Popo’s reign, a general 
amnesty for all political offenders, was peculiarly obnoxious to the 
king. A paper was circulated throughout the States of the Church, 
in tho name of the society of the Ferdinandea, containing words 
to this effect: “Most dear brothers, the religion of Chriet is in 
danger ; the intruder Mastai is the persecutor ; he is at the head 
of Young Italy, and desires the total subversion of the Church. 

. Brothors, as you are worshippers of the trac God, do not 
suffor this calamity. Weare strong; woaro many. On our right, 
Ferdinand 1. ; on our lefi, Ferdinand 1, The germ of liberty must 
be destroyed, and shall be the word at which we will all take up 
arms for vongoance, The day shall arrive which will confer eternal 
renown on us, and bring along with it tremendous retribution.” 
‘The Neapolitans vainly domanded that the amnosty of Pius should 
be placarded on the walls of their city }* all demonstrations in 
honour of the new Pope wore strictly forbiddon, and prints or 
plaster busts of Pius not allowed to be sold ; the pontifical journals 
containing his eulogies could only be surreptitiously carried across 
the frontiers ; to read them was a crime; and to anme the Pope 
rendered the speaker amenable to the police? 

From the commencement of his reign, Pius appears to havo 
vacillated between the generous dictatos of his heart, and his fear 
of acting in any way contrary to the interests of the Roman 
Church, This hesitation of mind subjected him to become a tool 
in the hands of those by whom he was surrounded. Count Ludolf, 
the Neapolitan minister at Rome, who was strongly imbued with 
retrogradiat opinions, intrigued with the Neapolitan peolates and 
cardinals, Grasselini, governor of Rome, Gizzi, snd Antooslli; to 
thwart the benevolent projects of the Pontiff ; and Pius himaolf, im 
his address to tho pattiarehs, primatos, archbiehops, and Hecokohts 
the Catholic Church in Novembor 1846, breathed a 
with that of his predecessors, while condemning aaat i ealed 
progress, as“ acductive, false, doccitful, seditious, foolish, and de- 
atructive of ties religious, political, and social ;” at the same time, 
he abolished the military commissions, ordered « revision of the 

J D i tol * Norrusiont Storiche di Piersileestro 
+ Stee Rivolgimenti Itotinns, ae 
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increased the general terror, while false rumours were circulated 
and believed, causing so much excitemont among the people, that 
the ministers took alarm, and the president of the cabinet, Pietra- 
catella, « well-meaning though obstinate and narrow-minded man, 
began to fear they had pushed matters too far, and proposed a 
chango in the Cabinet. This change was to restore tho three de- 

partments of public instruction, agriculture, and commerce, which 
Bant’ Angelo had usurped in his one person, to three separate 
ministers. The proposal 40 disgusted his colleague that he imme- 
diately tendered his resignation. The king, while accepting it, 
created him a marquis, and thus offered some compensation to his 
pride. But the people received the news of the fall of Sant’ Angelo 
with joyful demonstrations, and it was no less gladly weleomed 
at Palermo, where ho was supposed to be the author of the law 
of Promiscuita, or mixed government. That same day the king 
published an amnesty for political offenders, but as it fell short of 
the expectations of the Neapolitans, a spirit of discontent mani- 
fosted itself in the metropolis towards evening, which occasioned 
the arrest of several more persons; three weeks lator the criminal 
court of Naplea declared there was no ground for accusation against 
them, and they were, therefore, liberated on the evening of the 
7th January 1848, 

Th rm of rebollion was still fresh, when Ferdinand received 
4 petition from the liberals of the moderate party in Piedmont, 
praying him to follow in the steps of Pius 1x. Leopold 1, and 
Charles Albert, and secure the happincas of twenty millions of 
human beings. paling Ris erie rs mre! 
Count Balbo, the Marquis d'Azeglio, Silvio Pellico, Count Cavour, 
and other names of distinction, but met with the usual fate of all 
such requests, 

Efforts in the cause of Italian liberty were not wanting on the 
part of foreign powers. In September, Lord Palmerston, then 
Prime Minister, sent the Earl of Minto to Italy, with instructions 
to assist in placing the improvements contemplated by the Pope 
at the commencement of his reign, on a solid foundation; to 
assure the Sardinian Government of the sincere friendship and 
cordial goodwill of the Government of Great Britain, and to 
express their regret and surpriee at the official communica- 
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would be exposed, unless he made some advances, to satisfy the 
just expectations of his subjects,””* 

‘The frequent failures of attempts at insurrection had convineed 
the more rational of the Neapolitan liberals of the necessity of 
combined, and if possible, peaceful efforts, to obtain their end. 
‘Their central committee at Naples was presided over by Bozzelli, 
and kept up # constant and active communication with those at 
Messina and Palermo, The liberals were divided into three sec- 
tions ; the two first, or those who at this time possessed the grent- 
est influence, were guided by principles derived from France ; the 
third was Italian in its aim and means, but only established a pre~ 
eminence, when experience had taught the people the necessity of 
identifying the cause of Naples with that of Italy. At the head of 
ono of the parties for French constitutional government was Boxzelli, 
who proposed that Naples should follow in the steps of Louis 
Philippe and Guizot ; General Filangieri led the seeond, which re- 
presented the ideas of the Muratists of 1820; the third, which 
demanded # constitutional monarchy, with political reforms and 
Italian nationality, was composed of most of the men of intellect 
and principle in Naples, the first article of their creed being, a 
resolution to drive the Austrians from Italy. 

‘The English consul in Sicily, writing to Lord Napier, then am- 
bassador at Naples, December 1847, thus describes the general 
viows of the liberals of Sicily, and of those in the rest of Italy ; 
how far they were in unison, and where they differed: “ They 
are divided between Centralists and Federalists; the Centralists 
demand the establishment of a general government like that of 
France or England; the Federalista require the formation of an 
Italian league, similar to that of the German Confederation ; the 
Centralists wish Rome to be the capital of Italy and the Italian 
States; the Federalists averse toa metropolis, desire Naples, tome, 
Florence, and Milan to be each in its turn the capital of Italy, just 
aa Borne, Lucerne, Zurich, is successively the Vorort of the Swiss 
Confodoration. The Centralists of Sleily who would gladly see 
that island separated from Naples, and formed into an independent 
State, would make Palermo the capital of Sicily. The Federalists, 
who are hostile to the proposed separation, wish the kingdom of the 

§ Seo State Paplrn, Affaics of Italy, December 17, 1847, 
2 See Massari, Cirsi i Nopeli, 1842. 
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government in the best hands. In spite of his violent repression 
of all attempts at insurrection, he had at ounce on his acecesion 
to power recalled many to office who had been dismissed in 1821. 
In the wish to open for himself a way to reconciliation with the 
liberal party, he bad blamed the extreme rigour used by General 
Nunziante and General Landi at Roggio and Mossina, though 
the severities proceeded from military commissions instituted by 
his orders, He had published an article in the official Gazette, 
which concluded by an assumption of dignified silence on the part 
of the Neapolitan government, when attacked by calumny; and 
asserted that “* Naples was advancing without envy or fear in the 
rond of justice and clemency, superior in her institutions to all sur- 
rounding countries.” Alarmed, however, by the demonstrations of 
the last few days, ho sent for Mariano D’Ayala, to consult him in 
the emergency in which he now found himself placed. D'Ayala 
advised him to resign, but Del Carretto declared he could not com- 
prehond how he could have ineurred the public odium, as he was free 
from all reproach of conscience, and had only retained office te curb 
the violence of other men. The next day Filangieri, willing to in- 
creaso his mortification, sont for him to the palace, without stating 
the reason, and on his arrival demanded his sword, and in the king's 
name ordered him to leave the kingdom. A steamer wasin readi- 
ness, and in spite of Del Carretto’s remonstrances and entreaties for 
an interview with Ferdinand, or even to return home to change his 
dress, he was hurried on board by a passage leading from the palace 
to the shore, and the vessel immediately sailed for France. His 
charactor was a0 notorious, that the people at Leghorn, where the 
steamer touched on tho way, refused him fire and water, and bed 
his arrival off Genoa he was not permitted te land. 

Cosle was likewise obliged to make his escape from Naples, Tol. 
lowed by the maledictions of the whole city. 

The day Del Carretto left Naples, Ferdinand, in a conversation 
with the representative of England, expressed his strong disappro- 
bation of the conduct of his late ministers ; declaring further, that 
over since Sicily had beow restored with the kingdom of Naples, 
the sovereigns had been guilty of @ series of wrongs towards the 
Sicilians, that they had violated the Constitution they had pro- 
mised to uphold, and destroyed the nationality they had pledged 
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Fobruary, which did not prove such as he had been led to expect, 
since it only allowed one general Parliament for both kingdoms, and 
therefore held out little hope of justice to the Sicilians. He argued 
that they had aright to resist the illegal usurpations and establish- 
ment of an absolute government in their island, with the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution of 1812, and could not be treated asa 
people in rebellion against a legal authority: and he accordingly sent 
a moasage to Palermo, that though the Constitution just proclaimed 
seomed not to agree with the assurances he had already sent them, 
he would lose no time in appealing to the Government on the sub- 
ject, and that the Constitution just published must be understood 
as applying solely to Naploa. He received in reply oxpressions 
denoting the confidence of the Sicilian people in the success of his 
mediation, and in the intentions of the king. On the 12th, Lord 
Minto wrote home that he had received the formal assurance of 
the Minister Bozzelli, that the king had completely assented to 
the conditions he had proposed, and had urged his departure to 
Palermo asa messenger of peace; at the same time presenting 
him with a memorandum to prove to the Sicilians the new Con- 
stitution would emanate from the aneient rights of the people, 
and not be a gift or concession of the king. ‘lo Lord Minto’s sur- 
prise these professions were contradicted in a note of the Duke di 
Serra Capriola to Lord Napier, asserting, that in the Treaty of 
Vienna the king was recognised as king of tho Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, to obviate the possibility of the States forming two dis- 
tinct kingdoms, or the existence of even the germ of a separation 
in a separate constitation for Sicily, which would make that part 
of the royal dominions a separate kingdom. Lord Minto vainly 
protested against this misconstruction of an article in the Treaty 
of Vienna, and declared his conviction that the Sicilians would not 
listen to any proposals, while the existence of their rights was denied. 
‘The ministers appoaled to France, but finding no support in M. 
Brezaon, turned again to England; and meantime they endeavoured 
to prejudice the liberals of Naples agninst Sicily, by perdi that, 
indifferent to Italian nationality, the Sicilians were 

selves into the arms of England, permet best = 
to take possession of the island. But the Neapolitans were not 
so easily duped, and only expressed Deb talpetioa the bad 
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dom of Naples is divided only among the fow, and wealth rare, 
a high standard would have excluded many most worthy to sit in 
Parliament, and have rendered the chamber of deputies a mere 
counterpart of the chamber of peers, By the law (as first pro- 
posed by Bozgelli), men such as Carlo Troya, one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of Italy, and soon afterwards minister, with 
others of learning and ability, but with moderate means, would 
have been excluded. THe was, however, with difficulty persuaded 
to reduce the franchise of voters to twenty-four ducats, or four 
pounds English, and that of candidates for election to two hundred 
and twenty dueats, or thirty-four pounds; the highest standard 
admissible under the actual circumstances of the country. The 
electoral law was published on the 30th February, and the convo- 
cation of the chambers fixed for tho Ist of May, 

Ten days after the publication of the Neapolitan statute, the 
King of Sardinia granted his subjects a Constitution, and his ex- 
ample was followed by Tuscany and Rome, This was almost 
equivalent to a declaration of war against Austria ; while the 
league of Italian princes, by which alone they could hope to resist 
so formidable an antagonist, was not even commenced, 

Meantime England, however sincere in her desire to promote 
the libortica of Italy, began to perocive that the demand for reform 
was too closely associated with that for Italian unity and inde- 
pendence. She had encouraged the spirit of freedom less from an 
interest in the welfare of the people, than froma wish to avert 
any disturbance in the ordor of existing governments ; but now 
whon it seemed possible that the affairs of Italy might load toa 
European war, long contemplated, because resolved on, by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, she began to hesitate ; and Lord Palmerston, 
writing to the representatives of Great Britain in Turin, Naples, 
and Florence, urged thom to bring matters toa speedy conclusion.* 
The Italians, however, buoyed up with the hope of freedom, trusted 
for support to the only European power on whom they thought 
they might confidently rely; and perhaps as much under-estimating 
the embarrassmenta to which England would be exposed, as over~ 
estimating her philanthropy and sympathy with the oppressed, 
they did not anticipate that she would abandon them at the first 

* Bee Ranalli, Le Zetorie Italiane, vol. ts py 353. 2 
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claims of the Sicilians ; and after the question had been discussed 
five days without coming to any conclusion, the ministers tendered 
their resignation: But the news of the French Revolution having 
meantime reached Naples, Ferdinand insisted on their continuing 
in office ; aud on the 6th, published the deeree called, “The Con- 
cessions of the 6th March,” in which he convoked the Sicilian 
Parliament, as if by a spontaneous act, and appointed Ruggiero 
Sottimo, lioutenant of the island, authorizing him to open the logia- 
lative chamber on the 25th March. It was vain for Lord Minto 
still to protest, that while the question of the army was omitted, 
the terma would not prove acceptable to the Sicilians. He accord- 
ingly sailed on the 7th for Palermo, bearing with him tho decree 
of the king, and still hoping to effect an amicable arrangement.” 

On the 10th, Lord Minto reached Palermo, and presented the 
king’s concessions to the Provisional Government, which was 
answered by an official bullotin published in the city, declaring 
that the act of concession was in itself contrary to the Constitution 
of 1812, and therefore null and void. Lord Minto then suggested 
the Sicilians should propose their own terms to the king, but ear- 
nestly oxhorted them to maintain the crown of both kingdoms on 
one head, and to resign their right to absolute separation, which 
they claimed by the Constitution of IS12 ‘The Sicilians yielded to 
his advice, stipulating, however, as an express condition, that the 
royal troops should, within eight days, evacuate the only two for- 
tresses remaining in their hands within the island, and adding 
other terms, not exceeding those of the Sicilian Constitution of 
1812, which had formerly been acknowledged and ratified by the 
king. Lord Minto, satisfied with their demands, assured them he 
would obtain the king’s consent within two diys.* 

In Naples, the fact that Austria had in January sounded the 
Pope, whether he would permit Austrian troops to cross his terri- 
tory to center the kingdom, had got abroad with the exaggerations 
usual in public roports, but waa stoutly denied by the official jour- 
nal, where it was declared, the king not only would not invite 
forcigners into his kingdom, but that a “ citizen king and Italian 
aoldier” would oppose all his forces to a foreign invasion; and a 

eee ee aoe eee Billing, 1843 1819. 
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own courage and unanimity, reconquered their Constitution of 1812, 
were little disposed to resign their bard-carned rights for a preca- 
rious participation in the half-won liberties of Naples.”"* Gioberti, 
in a letter addressed to Pietro Leopardi, one of the most ardent of 
the Neapolitan liberals, wrote in eloquent terms on the advantages 
arising from the union of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; and 
his opinion alono was sufficient to turn the balance against the 
Sicilians. 

Naples had lately been frequently disturbed upon the smallest 
cause of excitement, and was now the constant scene of tumults 
and demonstrations. Though there was no extraordinary increase 
of crime within the city, there were rumours of communistic ideas 
spreading in the provinces, and as the ordinary restraint of the 
police had been removed, and the gendarmes had been disbanded, 
the citizens eagerly demanded a national guard, for the protection 
of their lives and property, Prior to the Constitution thore had 
Leen a guard of safety in Naples, under the command of the Prince 
of Salerno, unele to the king, and wholly dependent on the minis- 
tor of police: this continued to exist, but no sooner did the Prince 
learn the wiehes of the people, than, exprossing his entire appro- 
bation of their demand, he resigned his office, The ministers then 
issued a provisional law for the levy of the new corps ; but-so ill con- 
ceived, and so hastily executed, that it only tended to augment the 
evil it was intended to remedy, There was but one man in the 
Cabinet with powers of organization, capable of applying the true 
remedy to this and other disorders; and that man was Saliceti. 
Before 1848, he had filled the high office of a judge with honour te 
himaclf and others, and he had never been ambitious of political 
distinction. Whon Ferdinand, therefore, first drew him from the line 
of life he had chosen, by appointing him Intendente at Salerno, 
Ssliceti remonstrated with the king, and entreated to be allowed 
to continue in his magisterial capacity. Ferdinand replied, he re- 
quired his services to establish the new order of things; upon 
which Saticeti abruptly asked, if it were really hia Majesty's inten 
tion to carry out the statute? and the king answered ; “If I had 
not intended to earry it out, I would not have granted it. I mean 

| Seo “ Latter of Lord Minto on the Difficultios of a Legislative Union of the Tee 
Sicilion.” State Papors, Sicily 1948. 
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embarked on the 13th. Bozzelli had oponly expressed his opinion 
that no government could manage the Neapolitans, except that of 
Del Carretto, and he took this opportunity to propose a provi- 

sional law, that when a mob did not disperse after three warnings, 
the public officers should be empowered to fire on the people. Sali- 
ceti opposed this, on the ground that it was contrary to law and 
prudence, thus to cause the death of the innocent as well as the 
guilty, and maintained that tho polico and tho armed forvo had 
already sufficient means in their hands to prevent erime, and keep 
order, without the constitutional government adding to the seve- 
rity of the laws existing under the absolute government ; and 
that by effectually carrying out tho Constitution, they would put 
an end to the cause of these disturbances, Boazelli’s motion was 
therefore unanii rejected. 

The next day, Saliceti wrote to the Duke of Serra Capriola to ex- 
cuse his attendance at the council, as he was confined to bod with 
illness ; to which the presidont replied, that he must either attend 
or resign, for, as he held the seals, his presenee was indispensable. 
Saliceti was thus forced to quit the cabinet, upon which Poerio, 
Saverio, and Degl’ Uborti proposed likewise to tonder their resig- 
nations, but were persuaded to remain, to their own injury, as 
their names were thus associnted with a cabinet whose good faith 
was suspected. Saliceti, from a useful and laborious minister, now 
beeame, against his will, a centre of agitation for all who hated 
the existing Government ; for the people attributed his 
to his devotion to: their cause and, as if purposely to confirm this 
impreasion, the gendarmes wore restored immediately afterwards, 
though under a different name and uniform, 

Nows of revolutions in Vienna, Borlin, and lastly, in Milan, 
quickly succeeded one another. The determination of the young 
men at Milan to refrain from smoking—thus imitating the exam- 
ple of the Americans of 1765, by resigning the use of an article, 
the duty on which furnished a large item in the Government 
taxes—and an insurrection among the students at Pavis, wore 
the sparks which lighted the conflagration in Lombardy, in Janu 
ary 1848, A conflict took place between the people and the Ger 
man soldiers, who were excited by an inflammatory sddreas from 
theit commander, Ficld-marshal Radotaky ; the troops of the Em- 
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nand was well received by both powers, they only promised an 
official recognition when a new king had been chosen, on which 
event the Vice-admirals Baudin and Parker were ordered to salute 
the Sicilian flag. 

While this was passing in the South, Mazzini, trusting to the 
assurances and promises of Republican France, was already in 
Milan ; while Gioborti, though still in Paris, was oxhorting the Ita- 
Jian poople to establish a monarchical governmont in the north of 
Italy, as the only sure barrier against so vast a power ax Austria 
‘The moment appeared propitious for Charles Albert to deal a death- 
blow at the enemy of his country and of himeelf, to gratify the am- 
bition of his House, and grasp the rich prize of Lombardy. Threat- 
ened with republicanism within his own dominions, he believed he 
had only to proclaim himself the champion of Italy, to establish a 
kingdom in Lombardy, and thus crush the hopes of the republican 
party in Sardinia as well as in the rest of the Peninsula ; but with 
no pretext for a war with Austria, opposed in his projects by Eng- 
lish diplomacy, with a stigma still resting on his name from 1821, 
and his army for the most part composed of raw volunteers, he 
was etill hesitating on his course of action, when Radetzky, 
withdrawing his troops from Milan, found time to collect them on 
the line of the Mincio. 

‘The most vehement politicians of Naples meantime were openly 
holding meetings in the Caflé Buono, situated in a central part of 
the city. Those who attended these meetings were chiefly young 
men who were purposely led on and excited by creatures of the 
former police, since proved to have been in the pay of Austria! 
Collecting in groups beneath tho balconies of the king and of the 
minister, they shouted, “Down with the traitors! down with 
Bozzelli !” and no attempt was made to stop them. Among the 
liberals exiled in 1834, and who had only lately returned from 
Paris, was Pietro Leopardi: a few days afterwards, when visit 
ing his old friend Boxzelli, he found him in great excitement 
against his opponents, calling them « handful of factious partisans, 
while, on the other hand, he used the most extravagant encomiums 
when speaking of the king; comparing him to Trajan and Titus 
Leopardi, on leaving him, was convinced that he had lost his 

# See Fatti del (848, Massel. 
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ciary appointments, according to the spirit of the constitution; the 
organization of a National Guard ; a political league with Italy, for 
which, if required, plenipotentiaries were to be sent to Rome, and 
an army and fleet to be immediately sent. to assist in the war of 
independence, 

On the 28d March, the King of Sardinia had declared war 
against Austria, and his troops had crossed the frontiers to the aid 
of the Lombard people. The news was brought to Naples by Pro- 
fessor Antonio Scialoia, a young man highly reputed for his 
learning aud zeal, who now accompanied General William Pepe on 
his return to his country after an exile of twenty-seven years. Fer- 
dinand, who had recalled Pepe at the instance of the National 
Guards, sent one of his own vessels to meet him, and, on his 
arrival, General Nunzianto invited him to the palace, The king, 
while receiving him with the most oxtravagant marks of respect, 
vainly endeavoured to deceive the old general by flattoring his 
vanity. To words and actions of courtesy, he added more sub- 
stantial favours, and reinstated him in his rank in the army, 
while he insisted on his accompanying him to military reviews 
and exercises. 

The arrival of Pepe had disconcerted all the schemes for the 
new ministry, and Ferdinand now sent Bozzelli to the General with 
a roquest, that ho would undertake to form the cabinet. Tho 
offor was accepted, but with conditions exactly corresponding 
with those contained in the Programma Saliceti; equally dis- 
pleasing to the king as to Bozzelli, who found himself excluded 
from the list of proposed ministers, Ferdinand accordingly 
offered Pepe the command of the troops destined to march to the 
Po; thus at once ridding himself of a troublesome adviser, and 
increasing his own popularity, without offending Austria by a 
direct declaration of war. The plan for the new cabinet was now 
resumed, and the exclusion of Salicoti having been agreed to, the 
official gazette published the names of the ministers on the 3d 
April. The historian, Carlo Troya, was named as president ; 
he had been an exile in 1821, and had returned to Naples in 1831. 
Since then he had boon engaged in the publication of a 
It Tempo, at that ozs he sk nee See ee 
which was afterwards, when abandoned by its original fow 
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ible excuse that he ought not, contrary to the advice of England, 
to involve Naples in a war, solely to promote the interests of 
the King of Piedmont, and, therefore, that he must first be 
consulted on the plan and aim of the campaign, Though over- 
ruled by Troya, whose views were seconded by the king’s own de- 
sire to stand well with the Italian people, Ferdinand (never sincere 
in his warlike professions) was supported by one minister in the 
cabinet, Franceseo Paolo Ruggiero, and the disputes which fol- 
lowed ended in the resignation of Ruggiero and of his principal 
antagonist, Imbriani, The king published a manifesto on the 
7th April, where, styling himself Italiano ¢ Soldato, he set forth 
his determination to co-operate with energy in the triumph of 
national independence, and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
British minister in Naples, who reminded him of the integrity of 
torritories guaranteed by treaties, and belonging to a power 
friendly to Great Britain, Ferdinand, yielding to the persuasions 
of his ministers, allowed the 10th of the line to embark for Leg- 
horn as areinforcement to the Tuscan troops. Imbriani, indignant 
at the canso which had forced him to quit office, made the whole 
affair public, and, in so doing, exposed the real incapacity of the 
Government to furnish the supply needed for the war, and thus 
weakened the cause he desired to uphold. Pietro Leopardi 
arrived in the camp of Charles Albert to watch over the interests 
of the Noapolitans at the very time when the troops who had 
already joined the Tuscans received orders forbidding them to 
cross the Po; and while the ministers empowered Leopardi to 
conclude an offensive and defensive league with the King of Sar- 
dinia, the letter containing his instructions was detained, and he 
was reproved for having replied to a despatch from the Governor 
of Milan. ‘Thus it was evident that there existed two govern- 
ments in Naples counteracting one another ; one open and avowed, 
tho other secret. 

The king meanwhile always discovered some reason to delay 
the departure of the troops for the North. ‘The convoy-ships were 
not ready ; objections were raised against landing the soldiers at 
Venico, and Ancona was considered more desirable ; in place of 
forty thousand, hardly twelve thousand men at length received 
orders to start, and during these delays, the Austrian general, 
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minister vainly applied for military assistance to the king Tho 
few soldiers who made their appearance were exposed to insults 
from the mob, while the agents of Ferdinand persuaded the troops 
the existence of an army was considered by the people incom 
patible with @ constitution. The violent abuse of the army, in- 
dulged in by the pross, made these falsehoods appear truth, and 
thus every means was employed to sow dissension between the 
soldiers and the people. 

The olections, us appointed, had taken place on the 15th April. 
‘They were conducted with perfect sobriety. A hundred and 
twenty-five thousand e¢lectors assembled in various parts of the 
kingdom without causing any disturbance, and the choice of re- 
presentatives did honour to the country. Few of those professing 
ultra-opinions were returned, while men of high intellectual at- 
tainments, as well as moral worth, such as Capitelli, the leader of 
the constitutional party, Scialoia, Piscanelli, Pica, &e., wore sont 
up triumphantly to Parliament. As the elections were not all 
completed on the 15th April, the opening of Parliatnent wax post- 
poned from the Ist to the 15th May. 

No means were omitted on either side to excite the passions of 
the multitude in the motropolia A self-conatituted tribunal, 
under the name of “ The Suprema Court af Magistracy,” informed 
the people by a proclamation, “ That Del Carretto, Sant’ Angelo, 
Father Cocle, and others equally detested, were receiving their 
full salaries from the king, and that Del Carretto was not only in 
Naples, but had slept one night in the palace.” The citizens were 
warned ‘to beware of an infamous propaganda which was excit- 
ing the royalists by promisce and bribes to prepare for a work of 
destruction; they were romindod of past experience, of prison, 
exilo, the axe, and the gallows, and bid to expect no merey, but 
arm for the preservation of their lives, property, and religion.” At 
the same time the Propaganda, composed of the emissaries of the 
king's party, were occupicd spreading reports that religion was in 
danger, and describing the liberals as onomies of the prince and 
of the altar, intending to murder the king, and to set up the Duke 
of Calabria in his stead. Tho priests were not behind-hand in 
Jonding their assistance to the work ; for on the day of St, Januarins, 
the miracle refused to act, and only yielded, when a pr egrr i 
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the statute of the 10th February, by which the Parliament were 
not permitted to decide on the constitution of the house of peers, 
was to be maintained, Alarmed at this suggestion, 4 message was 
sent to the ministers, when a eatisfactory answer was returned ; as 
the deputies were assured their fears were groundless, since the 
king had readily assented to the arrangements proposed by his 
ministers, in which the oath did not omit the clause added on 
the 3d April, to which they attached so much importance. This 
declaration was contradicted by the official gazette of that even- 
ing, in which the programme appeared with the omission they 
had anticipated; but it was not countersigned by the ministers, 
as it had been printed by the king without their knowledge, 
The deputies met again on the evening of the 14th, and again 
communicated with the ministers and the king; and the Cabi- 
not finding it impossible to come to an understanding with his 
Majesty, offered to resign, At a late hour of the night, the 
king at length sent a message, by which he consented to 
open Parliament, and omit the oath altogether until the united 
legislature had decided upon the form.’ Meantime Ferdinand, 
without consulting the minister of war, ordered the principal 
places of the city to be oceupied by troops of the line, an 
order which was quietly enrried into effect, The deputies wore 
about to disperse, when La Cecilia, a colonel in the national 
guards, and a man of ultra-democratic opinions, rushed into the 
hall, announcing that the troops had been called out and were about 
to march down upon them, He then hastened into the streets, 
where the populace were collected in a state of excitement watch- 
ing the proceedings of the deputies, and spreading the same false 
information among them, urged them at once to construct barricades. 
All had until then been perfectly tranquil in the city, but the 
terrified people now eagerly set to work, and seizing on the car- 
tinges of unsuspicious passengers, and everything on which they 
could Jay their hands, soon threw up barricades along the street 
of Toledo, and propared for defence. A commission from the 
deputies was sent in all haste toappense the agitation, and announce 
that the king had yielded to their wishes respecting the oath, at 
the same time recommending every one to return home. Many 
' See North risk Revie, Febeunry 1806. 
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arms against the citizens; but as soon as they had ascertained the 
weakness and bad construction of these defences, they returned to 
their men and furiously assaulted the people. The red flag was now 
hoisted on the eastles asa signal of war, and their guns commenced 
firing on the city ; all except that of Sant’ Elmo, from which Gene- 
ral Ruberti only discharged blank ammunition. The feeble barri- 
cades soon gave way, and their defenders fled to their houses for 
shelter, and tired from their windows at the advancing troops, 
many of whom fell, and among them eighteen Swiss officers. ‘The 
conflict soon became a massacre, as the soldiers broke into all tho 
shops and honses, and spared neither age nor sex. The gon- 
darmes meantime remained passive, and even offered their services 
to protect the deputies, who, however, refused, saying they would 
trust to no protection but the dignity of their office, 

All was terror within the palace, where the king waa in trem- 
bling alarm, until, learning the success of hia troops, the royal 
courage revived. Vainly did tho Ministers Conforti, Dragonotti, 
and Scialoia, carnestly implore Ferdinand to stop the slanghter, 
and order the troops who were already victorious to return to their 
quarters. Scialoia, fenrloss of the king’s anger, was boldly re- 
monstrating with him, when Ferdinand replied, “The time for 
clemency is past, and the people must now render up an account 
for their actions.” The ministers were forced to leave the palace 
without success, and with difficulty escaped the balls of tho sol- 
diors, who surrounded tho palace of Mont-Olivoto, threatening the 
deputies with death. A committee of public safety was formed, 
who serit deputations to the governor of the city, the ministers, 
and the French admiral (who with two largo men-of-war was 
anchored in the port), petitioning for aid to stop the masanere ; 
but only obtained from this last, a request to Ferdinand, urging 
clemency. Towards evening the king sent a verbal message, 
ordering the deputies to withdraw, but their president refused 
to oboy, unless ho received the order in writing, Tho messen- 
ger replied that if they did not disperse, force would be used, 
when, before resigning, the president drew up a dignified pro- 
teat against the arbitrary conduct of the Government, “who 
had attacked the rights of the elected of the nation by fire and 
sword, had stifled liberty and betrayed the constitution.” This 
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was proved by the weak construction of the barricades, as well as 
by the total want of organization in those who defended them, and 
if the people had been misled by violent demagogues, none had 
yet attempted to undeceive them ; the republicans in Naples could 
only form a fraction of that middle class which constitutes the best 
and most enlightened portion of the community in every nation ; 
yet it was this class, and of both sexes and all ages, whose massacre 
was perpetrated in the streets, which were now recking with their 
blood, and strewed with mutilated and bleeding corpacs; whilst 
amidst the groans of dying men were heard the shouts and 
ribaldry of the soldiers and mob. The triumph of the reactionary 
party was complete; but the atrocious means could not even be 
justified by success; for if order wns restored, it was an order 
founded on eruolty, injustice, and perjury, and so hollow that those 
who most desired to believe in it, proved their scepticism by their 
acts; while loyalty, that misnamed virtue, when signifying the 
attachment to an individual irrespective of character, yet 80 neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the executive power, whether vested 
ina king or president, could no longer exist in Naples, except among 
the ignorant and low populace. Amidst the prevailing grief and 
terror, the hope and epirit of the pcople was for the moment 
crushed with tho gloomy reflection, that the liberty for which they 
had so long panted, and for which their noblest blood had beon 
given, was lost almost as soon a5 won. 

‘The calamity was eo sudden and unexpected, that it required 
timo for men to recover sufficiently from the blow, to inquire the 
cause. Rumours were afloat that Prince Lebzeltern, the Austrian 
minister at Naples, had held sceret conferences at his house for 
several previous days; that it had been observed that the soldiers 
had become more insolent in their behaviour ; and it was even 
said the creatures of the prince lind been seen assisting at the bar- 
ricades, but all was mutter of conjecture. No doubt, however, could 
exist that the populace and the soldiers had been prepared for acts 
of violence by the ultra-democratic party, as well as by the royal 
entisearies, and that the king had been long resolved, at whatever 
cost, to regain the power he had so reluctantly resigned. With 
some feeling of shame, Ferdinand endeavoured to apologize to 
forcign courts for the massacre of his own subjects, by alleging he 
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nals, that France would feel aggrieved by any schome which was 
not first imparted to her, The Archbishop of Cambray likewise 
arrived with offers of an asylum, while an envoy from Turin ro- 
peated the hospitable invitation of the Sardinian king. Pius, while 
acknowledging to this last, that his restoration was to be effected 
by Austria, added with some bitterness: “ They willed it #0.” 
Though Gioborti, in the hope of propitiating the pontiff, had 
stopped all intercourse with the government at Rome, Pius was 
forced to break off relations with Turin, and the character of 
Charles Albert was so basely maligned by the Neapolitan minis~ 
tors themselves, that the Sardinian ambaseador was recalled from 
that Court. 

In February, all the foreign representatives at Gaeta visited 
Naples, in order to be present at the opening of Parliament, ex- 
cept Counts Spaur and Ludolf, who awaited the arrival of Count 
Esterhazy, as ambassador from Vienna. On the 2d Fobruary, a 
Republic was proclaimed in Romo, and the example was followed 
in Tuscany, ‘The Grand Duke left Florence for Sienna, and thence 
proceeded to San Stefano, ready to quit bis dominions, Gioberti 
offered the arms of Sardinia to Leopold to restore him to his throne, 
but the offer was rejected, and the Grand Duke sought refuge with 
the Pope at Gaeta, where he was joyfully weleomed, especially by 
the Austrian and Russian representatives. 

‘Tho Neapolitan Parliament opened on the lat February. Aurelio 
Saticoti, who had not been able to obtain a to return to 
Naples, was, n few days later, chosen oi the Triumvirs of the 
new Republic in Rome, In reply to the king’s speech, the Cham- 
ber expressed their disapprobation of the conduct of his ministers, 
and entreated his Majesty to change his cabinet. The ministers, 
in return, hardly appeared to recognise the existence of a Parlia- 
ment, Bozzelli and Ruggiero alone, endeavoured to conciliate the 
deputies, but without success, After a month had elapsed (during 
which time, a vain attempt had been mado to sow dissonsiona be- 
tween the Chambors of Peors and Commons, and the ministers had 
abstained from holding communication with either House), on the 
morning of the 13th March, the deputies were about to enter their 
hall of meeting, when the President Capitelli received a eonled packet 
from the hands of the Minister, Prince Torella, containing a decree, 
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and thus terminated the unequal warof the people against the 
disciplined armies of the great powers of Burope, 

In the midst of the bitter misery caused by disappointed hopes, 
and of mourning families deprived of fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers, who were languishing im horrible dungeons, the King of 
Naples was rejoicing at the birth of a daughter, on which occasion 
the Pope presented him with the consecrated golden roso, a gift 
roservod for favoured sovereigns, or persons of exalted lineage, 
‘Thus did solf-intorest and fear unite men of opposite characters to 
Tejoice together, over the ruins of the nation which had given them 
birth. 

The sufferings of the Sicilians induced the English Govern- 
ment to make one more effort in their behalf, and to senda protest 
to the king against annulling their Conatitution. Ferdinand re- 
plied, that the Conatitution of 1812 had been sufficiently discussed ; 
that the rojection of his offers by the Sicilians had cancelled all 
his obligations towards them ; and that they must bear the conse- 
quences of the war, Further, that the rulers of Great Britain 
ought to remember, that, by the right of nations, he was free to 
govern his own people as he pleased ; that the Sicilians enjoyed 
peace, and the felicity of being restored to their lawful sovereign ; 
and that the attachment and loyalty existing between him and his 
subjects would be uninterrupted, if it were not for foreign inter- 
ference. His Majesty, howovor, thought it oxpediont to sottle the 
affairs of the island without further delay. He accordingly decreed 
that the civil and judicial administration of Sicily should be aepa- 
rate and distinct from that of Naples ; and that the Sicilians should 
contribute one-fourth to the common taxes. The king promised 
to send one of the royal family, or some person of distinction, to 
govern Sicily, assisted by ministers, and reserving the final ap- 
proval of their acts to the sovereign ; and he instituted a council 
at Palermo of members appointed by himself. The national guard 
was disbanded, and twenty millions of ducats levied on the poople 
for the expense of the late revolutionary war. This heavy exac- 
tion was doubly oppressive to the Sicilians, since they wore thus 
compelled to pay for the destruction of their own cities. 

. The Pope, to whom Genoral Oudinot had sent the keys of Rome, 
was invited to visit Naples, in the expectation of rousing the reli- 
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